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PBEFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


When  this  little  work  first  appeared,  it  was  put  for- 
ward as  a  Part  I,  to  be  followed  by  other  Parts.  That 
plan  was  however  soon  abandoned.  Nevertheless  the 
volume  seemed  to  have  a  place  of  its  own;  and  my  dear 
loet  friend  undertook  to  prepare  a  second  edition,  in- 
tending to  add  some  account  of  the  development  of 
the  Mammal  with  a  view  of  making  the  work  an 
elementary  introduction  to  vertebrate  embryology  more 
particularly  suited  for  medical  students.  He  was  occu- 
pied with  the  task  at  the  time  of  his  sad  death;  and 
indeed  a  melancholy  interest  is  attached  to  some  of  the 
sheets,  by  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  them  to  Switzer- 
land with  him,  on  that  fatal  journey. 

All  the  first  part  up  to  p.  160  he  had  passed  for 
press ;  and  he  had  further  revised  up  to  about  p.  202. 
The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  volume  has  been  under- 


VI  PREFACE. 

taken  by  Mr  Adam  Sedgwick  and  Mr  Walter  Heape. 
They  have  attempted  to  carry  dut  as  far  as  possible 
what  we  believe  to  have  been  Balfour's  views,  and 
trust  that  the  public  will  judge  leniently  of  their 
efforts  to  perform  a  difficult  task.  I  have  myself  been 
able  to  do  no  more  than  offer  general  advice  from  time 
to  time;  and  though  it  has  not  been  thought  advisable 
to  change  the  title,  the  merits  as  well  as  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  latter  part  of  the  work  must  rest  with 
them. 

M.  FOSTER. 

Tbinitt  Collioe, 
Gaxbriooe, 
March,  1888. 
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PART  I. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHICK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STBUCTUBE  OF  THE  HEN'S  EGG,  AND  THE  CHANGES 
WHICH  TAKE  PLACE  UP  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OP  IN- 
CUBATION. 

In  a  hen's  egg  quite  newly  laid  we  meet  with  the 
following  structures.  Most  external  is  the  shell  (Fig. 
1,  8.),  composed  of  an  organic  basis,  impregnated  with 
calcic  salts.  It  is  sufficiently  porous  to  allow  of  the 
interchange  of  gases  between  its  interior  and  the  exter- 
nal air,  and  thus  the  chemical  processes  of  respiration, 
feeble  at  firsts  but  gradually  increasing  in  intensity,  are 
carried  on  during  the  whole  period  of  incubation. 

It  is  formed  of  two  layers,  both  of  which  may  contain 
pigment  The  inner  layer  is  by  far  the  thickest,  and  is 
perforated  by  vertical  canals  which  open  fireely  on  its 
inner  aspect.  Superficially  these  canals  appear  to  be 
closed  by  the  extremely  thin  outer  layer.  They  are 
probably  of  some  importance  in  facilitating  the  pene- 
tration of  air  through  the  shelL 

Lining  the  shell,  is  the  sheU-memhrane,  which  is 
double,  being  made  up  of  two  layers :  an  outer  thicker 

F.  A  B.  t  1 
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(E^.  1,  s.  m.),  and  an  inner  thinner  one  (t.  s.  m.).  Both 
of  these  layers  consist  of  several  laminee  of  felted  fibres 
of  varioufi  sizes,  intermediate  in  nature  between  connec- 
tive and  elutic  fiibres. 


DuoBAHMATic  Seotioh  of  an  Unincobatsd  Fowl's  Eao 
(modified  from  Allen  Thomson). 

b!.  blABtodena.  tc,  y.  white  yolk.  This  consists  of  a  csntral 
flask-shnped  mass  and  a  number  of  layers  arnuged  con- 
centrically around  this.  y.  y.  yellow  jolk.  v.  t.  vitelline 
momhrane.  x.  layer  of  more  fluid  albumen  inunediately 
surrounding  the  jollc.  v>.  albumen  cousistmg  of  alternate 
denser  and  more  fluid  layers,  di.  I.  chalaEa.  a.  cK.  air; 
chamber  at  the  broad  end  of  the  egg.  This  chamber  is 
merely  a  space  left  between  the  two  layers  of  the  shell-mem- 
brane.  i.  «.  m.  internal  layer  of  ahall-mambrane.  i.  m. 
external  layer  of  Bhell-membrane.    *.  shell. 
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Over  the  greater  part  of  the  egg  the  two  layers  of 
the  shell-membrane  remain  permanently  in  close  appo- 
sition ;  but  at  the  broad  end  they  tend  to  separate,  and 
thus  to  develope  between  them  a  space  into  which  air 
finds  its  way.  This  air-chamber,  aa  it  is  called,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  perfectly  fresh  eggs,  but  makes  its 
appearance  in  eggs  which  have  been  kept  for  some 
time,  whether  incubated  or  not,  and  gradually  increases 
in  size,  as  the  white  of  the  egg  shrinks  in  bulk  from 
evaporation* 

Immediately  beneath  the  shell-membrane  is  the 
wkUe  of  the  egg  or  albumen  (Fig.  1,  w.),  which  is,  chemi- 
cally speaking,  a  mixture  of  various  forms  of  proteid 
material,  with  fatty,  extractive,  and  saline  bodies.  The 
outer  part  of  the  white,  especially  in  eggs  which  are  not 
perfectly  fresh,  is  more  fluid  than  that  nearer  the  yolk. 

Its  average  composition  may  be  taken  as 

12-0  p.  c.  proteid  matter, 
1'5  p.  c.  fat  and  extractives, 

*5  p.  a  saline  matter,  chiefly  sodic  and  potaasic  chlorides, 
with  phosphates  and  sulphates, 
86-0  p.  c.  water. 

The  white  of  the  egg  when  boiled  shews  in  section  alter- 
nate concentric  layers  of  a  transparent  and  of  a  finely  granular 
opaque  materiaL  In  the  natural  condition,  the  layers  corre- 
sponding to  these  opaque  layers  are  composed  of  more  fluid 
albumen,  while  those  corresponding  to  the  transparent  layers 
are  less  fluid,  and  consist  of  networks  of  fibres,  containing  fluid 
in  their  meshes.  The  innermost  layer,  however,  immediately 
Borrounding  the  yolk  (Fig.  1,  ^.)>  is  o^  *he  more  fluid  finely 
granular  kind. 

In  eggs  which  have  been  hardened  a  spiral  arrange- 
ment of  the  white  may  be  observed,  and  it  is  possible  to 

1—2 
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tear  off  laminaB  in  a  spiral  direction  from  left  to  right, 
firom  the  broad  to  the  narrow  end  of  the  egg. 

Two  twisted  cords  called  the  chaJazoB  (Fig.  1,  ch.  L), 
composed  of  coiled  membranous  layers  of  denser  albu- 
men, run  from  the  two  eternities  of  the  egg  to  the 
opposite  portions  of  the  yolk.  Their  inner  extremities 
expand  and  merge  into  a  layer  of  denser  albumen  sur- 
rounding the  fluid  layer  next  the  yolk.  Their  outer 
extremities  are  free,  and  do  not  quite  reach  the  outer 
layer  of  the  white.  Thus  they  cannot  serve  to  suspend 
the  yolk,  although  they  may  help  to  keep  it  in  position, 
by  acting  as  elastic  pads.  The  interior  of  each  chalaza 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  succession  of  opaque  white 
knots ;  hence  the  name  chalazse  (hailstones). 

The  yolk  is  enclosed  in  the  vitelline  membrane  (Fig. 
1,  V.  t),  a  transparent  somewhat  elastic  membrane  easily 
thrown  into  creases  and  wrinkles.  It  might  almost  be 
called  structureless,  but  under  a  high  power  a  fine 
fibrillation  is  visible,  and  a  transverse  section  has  a 
dotted  or  punctuated  appearance ;  it  is  probably  there- 
fore composed  of  fibrils.  Its  affinities  are  with  elastic 
connective  tissue. 

The  whole  space  within  the  vitelline  membrane  is 
occupied  by  the  yolk.  To  the  naked  eye  this  appears 
tolerably  uniform  throughout,  except  at  one  particular 
point  of  its  surface,  at  which  may  be  seen,  lying  imme- 
diately under  the  vitelline  membrane,  a  small  white 
disc,  about  4  mm.  in  diameter.  This  is  the  blastoderm, 
or  dcatricula. 

A  tolerably  typical  cicatricula  in  a  fecundated  egg 
will  shew  an  outer  white  rim  of  some  little  breadth,  and 
within  that  a  circular  transparent  area,  in  the  centre  of 
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which,  again,  there  is  an  opacity,  varying  in  appearance, 
sometimes  homogeneous,  and  sometimes  dotted. 

The  disc  is  always  found  to  be  uppermost  whatever 
be  the  position  of  the  egg,  provided  there  is  no  restraint 
to  the  rotation  of  the  yolk.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  lighter  specific  gravity  of  that 
portion  of  the  yolk  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
disc,  and  the  phenomenon  is  not  in  smy  way  due  to  the 
action  of  the  chalazse. 

A  section  of  the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  will  shew 
that  it  is  not  perfectly  uniform  throughout,  but  that 
there  is  a  portion  of  it  having  the  form  of  a  flask,  with 
a  funnel-shaped  neck,  which,  when  the  egg  is  boiled, 
does  not  become  so  solid  as  the  rest  of  the  yolk,  but 
remains  more  or  less  fluid. 

The  expanded  neck  of  this  flask-shaped  space  is 
situated  immediately  underneath  the  disc,  while  its 
bidbous  enlargement  is  about  in  the  middle  of  the  yolk. 
We  shall  return  to  it  directiy. 

The  great  mass  of  the  yolk  is  composed  of  what  is 
known  as  the  yellow  yolk  (Fig.  1,  y.  y.).  This  consists 
of  spheres  (Fig.  2,  A.)  of  from  25 fi  to  100/a'  in  diameter 
filled  with  numerous  minute  highly  refractive  granules ; 
these  spheres  are  very  delicate  and  easily  destroyed  by 
crushing.  When  boiled  or  otherwise  hardened  in  situ, 
they  assume  a  polyhedral  form,  from  mutual  pressure. 
The  granules  they  contain  seem  to  be  of  an  albuminous 
nature,  as  they  are  insoluble  in  ether  or  alcohoL 

Chemically  speakiiig  the  yolk  is  characterized  by  the  presence 
in  lai^  quantitieB  of  a  proteid  matter,  having  many  affinities 
^vith  globulin,  and  called  vUdLin,  This  exists  in  peculiar  associa- 

1  M=-001  ram. 
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tion  with  the  remarkable  body  Lecithin.  (Compare  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  Hdb.  Fhys.  Ckem.  Anal.)  Other  fatty  bodies,  colouring 
matters,  extractives  (and,  according  to  Dareste,  starch  in  small 
quantities),  &c.  are  also  present.  Miescher  (Hoppe-Seyler, 
Ckem.  UfUenuch.  p.  502)  states  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
nudein  may  be  obtained  from  the  yolk,  probably  from  tho 
spherules  of  the  white  yolk. 

Fio.  2. 


A.  Yellow  yolk-sphere  filled  with  fine  granules.  The  outline  of 
the  sphere  has  been  rendered  too  bold. 

B.  White  yolk-spheres  and  spherules  of  yarious  sizes  and  pre- 
senting different  appearances.  (It  is  very  difficult  in  a 
woodcut  to  give  a  satisfEu^ry  representation  of  these  pe- 
culiar structures.) 

The  yellow  yolk,  thus  forming  the  great  mass  of  the 
entire  yolk,  is  clothed  externally  by  a  thin  layer  of  a 
different  material,  known  as  the  white  yolk,  which  at 
the  edge  of  the  blastoderm  passes  underneath  the  disc, 
and  becoming  thicker  at  this  spot  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
bed  on  which  the  blastoderm  rests.  Immediately  under 
the  middle  of  the  blastoderm  this  bed  of  white  yolk  is 
connected,  by  a  narrow  neck,  with  a  central  mass  of 
similar  material,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  yolk  (Fig.  1, 
iv.  y).  When  boiled,  or  otherwise  hardened,  the  white 
yolk  does  not  become  so  solid  as  the  yellow  yolk ;  hence 
the  appearances  to  be  seen  in  sections  of  the  hardened 
yolk.     The  upper  expanded  extremity  of  this  neck  of 
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white  yolk  is  generally  known    as  the  ''nucleus  of 
Pander." 

Concentric  to  the  outer  enveloping  layer  of  white 
yolk  there  are  within  the  yolk  other  inner  layers  of  the 
same  substance,,  which  cause  sections  of  the  hardened 
yolk  to  appear  to  be  composed  of  alternate  concentric 
thicker  laminaR  of  darker  (yellow)  yolk,  and  thinner 
laminiB  of  lighter  (white)  yolk  (Fig.  1,  w,  y.). 

The  microscopical  characters  of  the  white  yolk 
elements  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  yeUow 
yolk.  It  is  composed  of  vesicles  (Fig.  2,  jB.)  for  the  most 
part  smaller  than  those  of  the  yellow  yolk  (4ifi — 75fi), 
with  a  highly  refractive  body,  often  as  small  as  Ifi,  in 
the  interior  of  each ;  and  also  of  larger  spheres,  each  of 
which  contains  a  number  of  spherules,  similar  to  the 
smaller  spheres. 

Another  feature  of  the  white  yolk,  according  to  His, 
is  that  in  the  region  of  the  blastoderm  it  contains 
numerous  large  vacuoles  filled  with  fluid;  they  are 
sufiSciently  large  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  but  do 
not  seem  to  be  present  in  the  ripe  ovarian  ovum. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  the  blastoderm.  In 
this,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  naked  eye  can  distin- 
guish an  opaque  white  rim  surrounding  a  more  trans- 
parent central  area,  in  the  middle  of  which  again  is  a 
white  spot  of  variable  appearance.  In  an  unfecundated 
dcatricula  the  white  disc  is  simply  marked  with  a 
number  of  irregular  clear  spaces,  there  being  no  proper 
division  into  a  transparent  centre  and  an  opaque  rim. 

The  opaque  rim  is  the  commencement  of  what  we 
shall  henceforward  speak  of  as  the  area  opaca;  the 
central  transparent  portion  is  in  the  same  way  the 
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beginning  of  the  area  pelludda.  In  the  part  corre- 
sponding to  the  area  opaca  the  blastoderm  rests  imme- 
diately on  the  white  yolk ;  underneath  the  area  pellu- 
cida  is  a  shallow  space  containing  a  nearly  clear  fluid, 
to  the  presence  of  which  the  central  transparency  seems 
to  be  due.  The  white  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  area 
pellucida  appears  to  be  the  nucleus  of  Pander  shining 
through. 

Vertical  sections  of  the  blastoderm  shew  that  it  is 
formed  of  two  layers.  The  upper  of  these  two  layers 
is  composed,  see  Fig.  3,  ep,  of  a  single  row  of  ceUs, 
with  their  long  axes  arranged  vertically,  adhering 
together  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  membrane,  the  edge  of 
which  rests  upon  the  white  yolk.  :After  staining  with 
silver  nitrate,  this  membrane  viewed  from  above  shews 
a  mosaic  of  uniform  polygonal  cells. 

Each:  cell  is  composed  of  granular  protoplasm  filled 
with  highly  refractive  globules ;  and  in  each  an  oval  nu- 
cleus may  be  distinguished.  They  are  of  a  nearly  uniform 
size  (about  9  /i)  over  the  opaque  and  the  pellucid  areas. 

The  under  layer  (Fig.  3,  V),  is  composed  of  cells 
which  vary  considerably  in  diameter;  but  even  the 
smaller  cells  of  this  layer  are  larger  than  the  cells  of  the 
upper  layer.  They  are  spherical,  and  so  filled  with 
granules  and  highly  refractive  globules,  that  a  nucleus 
can  rarely  be  seen  in  them:  in  the  larger  cells  these 
globules  are  identical  with  the  smaller  white  yolk 
spheres. 

The  cells  of  this  layer  do  not  form  a  distinct  mem- 
brane like  the  cells  of  the  upper  layer,  but  lie  as  a 
somewhat  irregular  network  of  cells  between  the  upper 
layer  and  the  bed  of  white  yolk  on  which  the  blastoderm 
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rests.  The  lowest  are  generally  the 
laziest.  The  layer  is  thicker  at  the  peri- 
phery than  at  the  centre :  and  rests  on 
a  bed  of  white  yolk,  from  which  it  is  ia 
parts  separated  by  a  more  or  less  de- 
veloped cavity,  containing  probably  fluid 
yolk  matter  about  to  be  absorbed.  In 
the  bed  of  white  yolk  nuclei  are  present, 
which  are  destined  to  become  the  nuclei 
of  cells  about  to  join  the  lower  layer  of 
the  blastoderm.  These  nuclei  are  gene- 
rally more  numerous  in  the  neighboiir- 
hood  of  the  thickened  periphery  of  the 
blastoderm  than  elsewhere.  Amongst 
the  lower  layer  cells  are  to  be  found 

Via.  a. 
SscnoN  OF  A  Blutodbbm  or  a  Fowl's  Eqq 

AT  THB  OOMMENCCMENT  OF  InOUBATION. 

The  thin  but  complete  upper  layer  ep,  com- 
posed of  coIamntkT  cells  lenta  an  the  in- 
oomplete  lower  layer  I,  composed  of  larger 
and  mors  gr&uolar  cells.  The  lower  layer 
k  thicker  in  some  placee  than  in  otheiH, 
and  is  especiaUj  thick  at  the  periphery. 
The  line  below  the  under  layer  marks  the 
upper  surface  of  tha  white  yolk.  The  larger 
BO-<Mlled  formative  cells  ore  seen  at  b, 
lying  on  the  white  yolk.  The  figure  does 
not  take  in  qiiite  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
blastoderm  ;  but  the  reader  must  under- 
stand that  both  to  the  right  band  and  the 
left  ep  is  (Mntinued  farther  than  I,  so  that 
at  the  extreme  edge  it  rests  directly  oii 
the  white  ydk. 
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peculiar  large  spherical  bodies,  which  superficially  re- 
semble the  larger  cells  around  them,  and  have  been 
called  formative  cells.  Their  real  nature  is  still  very- 
doubtful,  and  though  some  are  no  doubt  true  cells, 
others  are  perhaps  only  nutritive  masses  of  yolk. 

The  opacity  of  the  peripheral  part  of  the  blastoderm 
is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  collection  of  the  lower 
layer  cells  in  this  region,  and  the  thickening,  so  caused, 
appears  to  be  more  pronoimced  for  a  small  arc  which 
subsequently  constitutes  the  hinder  border^of  the  area 
pellucida. 

Over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  blastoderm  the  upper 
layer  rests  on  the  imder  layer.  At  the  circumference 
however  the  upper  layer  stretches  for  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  imder  layer,  and  here  consequently  rests 
directly  on  the  white  yolk. 

To  recapitulate : — In  the  normal  unincubated  hen's 
egg  we  recognize  the  blastoderm,  consisting  of  a  com- 
plete upper  layer  of  smaller  nucleated  granular  cells 
and  a  more  or  less  incomplete  under  layer  of  larger 
cells,  filled  with  larger  granules;  in  these  lower  cells 
nuclei  are  rarely  visible.  The  thin  fiat  disc  so  formed 
rests,  at  the  uppermost  part  of  the  entire  yolk,  on  a 
bed  of  white  yolk,  and  a  peripheral  thickening  of  the 
lower  layer  causes  the  appearance  in  the  blastodermic 
disc  of  an  area  opaca  and  an  area  pellucida.  The  great 
mass  of  the  entire  yolk  consists  of  the  so-called 
yellow  yolk  composed  of  granular  spheres.  The 
white  yolk  is  composed  of  smaller  spheres  of  pecu- 
liar structure,  and  exists,  in  small  part,  as  a  thin 
coating  around,  and  as  thin  concentric  laminae  in 
the  substance  of  the  yellow  yolk,  but  chiefiy  in  the 
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form  of  a  flask-shaped  mass  in  the  interior  of  the  yolk, 
the  upper  somewhat  expanded  top  of  the  neck  of 
which  forms  the  bed  on  which  the  blastoderm  rests. 
The  whole  yolk  is  invested  with  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane, this  again  with  the  white;  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  two  shell-membranes  and  a  shell. 

Such  an  egg  has  however  undergone  most  important 
changes  while  still  within  the  body  of  the  hen;  and 
in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  structures 
which  havfe  just  been  described,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
trace  briefly  the  history  of  the  egg  from  the  stage  when 
it  exists  as  a  so-called  ovarian  ovum  in  the  ovary  of  a 
hen  up  to  the  time  when  it  is  laid. 

In  birds  the  left  ovary  alone  is  found  in  the  adult ; 
and  is  attached  by  the  mesovariwm,  to  the  dorsal  wall 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  on  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral 
column.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  vascular  stroma  in 
which  the  ova  are  imbedded,  is  covered  superficially 
by  a  layer  of  epithelium,  continuous  with  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  appearance  of  the 
ovary  varies  greatly  according  to  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  the  mature  and  sexually  active  females 
it  is  almost  wholly  formed  of  pedunculated  and  highly 
vascular  capsules  of  various  sizes,  each  containing  a  more 
or  less  developed  ovum ;  in  the  young  animal  however 
it  is  much  more  compact,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
advanced  ova. 

If  one  of  the  largest  capsules  of  the  ovary  of  a  hen 
which  is  laying  regularly  be  opened,  it  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  nearly  spherical  (or  more  correctly,  ellipsoidal 
with  but  slightly  unequal  axes)  yellow  body  enclosed  in 
a  deUcate  membrane.    This  is  the  ovarian  ovum  or  egg. 
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Examined  "with  care  the  ovum,  which  is  tolerably  uni- 
form in  appearance,  will  be  found  to  be  marked  at  one 
spot  (generally  facing  the  stalk  of  the  capsule  and  form- 
ing the  pole  of  the  shorter  axis  of  the  ovum)  by  a  small 
disc  differing  in  appearance  from  the  rest  of  the  ovum. 
This  disc  which  is  known  as  the  germinal  disc  or  discus 
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Section  through  the  GERMmAL  Disc  of  the  bipb  Ovarian 
Ovum  of  a  Fowl  while  tbt  enclosed  in  its  Capsule. 

a.  Connectiye-tissue  capsule  of  the  ovum,  b,  follicular  epithe- 
lium, at  the  surface  of  which  nearest  the  ovum  lies  the 
vitelline  membrane,  c.  granular  material  of  the  germinal 
disc,  which  becomes  converted  into  the  blastoderm.  (This 
is  not  very  well  represented  in  the  woodcut.  In  sections 
which  have  been  hardened  in  chromic  acid  it  consists  of  fine 
granules.)  w,  y,  white  yolk,  which  passes  insensibly  into 
the  fine  granular  material  of  the  disc,  x,  germinal  vesicle 
enclosed  in  a  distinct  membrane,  but  shriveUed  up  by  the 
action  of  the  chromic  acid,  y,  space  originally  completely 
filled  up  by  the  germinal  vesicle,  before  the  latter  wafl 
shrivelled  up  by  the  action  of  the  chromic  acid. 

proligems,  consists  of  a  lenticular  mass  of  protoplasm 
(Fig,  4,  c),  imbedded  in  which  is  a  globular  or  ellipsoidal 
body  (Fig.  4,  a?),  about  310/i  in  diameter,  called  the 
germinal  vesicle.  This  has  a  delicate  wall,  and  its  con- 
tents are  clear  and  fluid  in  the  fresh  state,  but  become 
granular  upon  the  addition  of  reagents. 
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The  leat  of  Uie  ovum  ia  known  as  the  ^olk.  This 
comnsts  of  two  elements,  the  white  yolk-  and  the  yellow 
yolk-spheres,  which  are  distributed  respectively  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  l^d  egg,  the  yellow 
yolk  fomung  the  main  mass  of  the  ovum,  and  the  white 
yolk  being  gathered  underneath  and  around  the  disc 
(Fig.  4,  to.  y),  and  also  forming  a  flask-shaped  mass  in 
the  iDterior.  The  delicate  membrane  surrounding  the 
whole  is  the  vitelline  membrane. 

The  youngest  ova  in  the  ovary  of  a  fowl,  in  common 
with  those  of  all  other  animals,  present  the  characters 
of  a  simple  cell  Such  a  cell  is  diagrammatically  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  5. 

It  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  naked  protoplasmic  body 
containing  ia  its  interior  a  nucleus — the  germinal  vesi- 
cle— which  in  its  turn  envelopes 
^^-  fi-  a  nucleolus — constituting  what  is 

known  as  the  germinal  spot. 
Such  young  ova  are  enclosed  in 
a  capsule  of  epithelium,  named 
the  follicle  or  foIHcular  mem- 
brane, and  are  irregularly  scat- 
tered in  the  stroma  of  the  ovary. 
DuasAx    OF    THE  The  difference  between  such 

Ovmt.    (From  Qegen-       an  immature  ovum  and  the  ripe 
"°^''  ovum  just  described  is  very  great, 

,        I V    i      I  but   throughout  its  growth  the 

plum.  ©.Nucleus  [ger-  *  " 

minal  yeaicle).    c  Nu-       O"!'"  reiAXDS  the  characters  of  a 
deoluB {g«rmiaalBpot).       cell,  SO  that  the  mature  ova- 
rian ovum,  equally  with  the 
youngest  ovum  in  the  ovary,  ia  a  single  celL 
The  most  striking  changes  which  takes  place  in  the 
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course  of  the  maturation  of  the  ovum  concern  the  body 
of  the  cell  rather  than  the  germinal  vesicle.  As  the 
body  grows  in  size  a  number  of  granules  make  their 
appearance  in  its  interior.  These  granules  are  formed 
by  the  inherent  activity  of  the  protoplasm^  which  is 
itself  nourished,  in  a  large  measure  at  any  rate,  by  the 
cells  of  the  follicle.  The  outermost  layer  of  the  proto- 
plasm remains  free  from  these  granules.  As  the  ovum 
grows  older  the  granules  become  larger,  first  of  all  in 
the  centre,  and  subsequentiy  at  the  periphery,  and  take 
the  form  of  white  yolk-spherules.  The  greater  part  of 
them  become  at  a  later  stage  converted  into  yellow 
yolk-spheres,  while  a  portion  of  them,  situated  in  the 
position  of  the  white  yolk  of  the  ripe  ovum,  retain  their 
original  characters. 

The  germinal  vesicle,  which  in  the  youngest  ova  is 
situated  centrally  or  subcentrally,  travels  in  the  course 
of  the  growth  of  the  ovum  towards  the  periphery,  and 
the  protoplasm  immediately  surroimding  it  remains 
relatively  free  from  yolk  granules,  and  so  constitutes 
the  germinal  disc.  In  the  younger  ova  there  is  but  a 
single  germinal  spot  in  the  germinal  vesicle,  but  as  the 
ova  enlarge  several  accessory  germinal  spots  make  their 
appearance,  while  in  the  ripe  ovum  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  there  is  any  longer  a  trace  of  a  germinal 
spot. 

The  cells  of  the  follicular  epithelium  are  at  first 
arranged  in  a  single  row,  but  at  a  later  stage  become 
two  or  more  rows  deep:  they  undergo  however  a 
nearly  complete  atrophy  in  the  ripe  ovum.  Around 
the  follicular  epithelium  there  is  present  a  membrana^ 
propria,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  the  growth  of  the 
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ovum  this  is  in  its  turn  embraced  by  a  highly  vascular 
connective-tissue  capsule. 

The  youngest  ova  are,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
quite  naked.  In  ova  of  about  1*5  mm.  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  ovum  becomes  converted  into  a  radiately 
striated  membrane  called  the  zomb  radiates  At  a  later 
period  a  second  membrane,  placed  between  the  zona 
radiata  and  the  cells  of  the  follicle,  makes  its  appearance, 
but  its  mode  of  origin  is  still  unknown.  As  the  ovum 
approaches  maturity  the  zona  radiata  disappears,  and  in 
the  ripe  ovum  the  second  membrane,  which  has  already 
been  spoken  of  as  the  vitelline  membrane,  alone 
remains. 

From  what  has  just  been  stated  it  follows  that  in 
an  ^;g  which  has  been  laid  the  yolk  alone  constitutes 
the  true  ovum.  The  white  and  the  shell  are  in  fact 
accessory  structures  formed  during  the  passage  of  the 
ovum  down  the  oviduct 

When  the  ovarian  ovum  is  ripe  and  about  to  be 
discharged  from  the  ovary,  its  capsule  is  clasped  by 
the  open  infiindibulum  of  the  oviduct.  The  capsule 
then  bursts,  and  the  ovum  escapes  into  the  oviduct,  its 
longer  axis  corresponding  with  the  long  axis  of  the 
oviduct,  the  germinal  disc  therefore  being  to  one 
side. 

In  describing  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
oviduct,  it  will  be  convenient,  following  the  order  pre- 
viously adopted,  to  treat  first  of  all  of  the  formation 
of  the  accessory  parts  of  the  egg.  These  are  secreted 
by  the  glandular  walls  of  the  oviduct  This  organ 
therefore  reqtiires  some  description.  It  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  four  parts : — 1st.     The  dilated  infimdibulum 
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with  an  abdominal  opening.  2nd.  A  long  tubular 
portion — ^the  oviduct  proper — opening  by  a  narrow  neck 
or  isthmus  into  the  3rd  portion,  which  is  much  dilated^ 
and  has  been  called  the  uterus ;  the  4th  part  is  some- 
what narrow,  and  leads  from  the  uterus  into  the  cloaca. 
The  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  oviduct 
is  largely  ciliated. 

The  accessory  parts  of  the  egg  are  entirely  formed 
in  the  2nd  and  3rd  portions.  The  layer  of  albumen 
which  inmiediately  surrounds  the  yolk  is  first  de- 
posited ;  the  chalazse  are  next  formed.  Their  spiral 
character  and  the  less  distinctly  marked  spiral  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  albumen  is  brought  about  by  the 
motion  of  the  egg  along  the  spiral  ridges  into  which 
the  interior  of  the  second  or  tubular  portion  of  the 
oviduct  is  thrown.  The  spirals  of  the  two  chalazse  are 
in  different  directions.  This  is  probably  produced  by 
their  peripheral  ends  remaining  fixed  while  the  yolk  to 
which  their  central  ends  are  attached  is  caused  to 
rotate  by  the  contractions  of  the  oviduct.  During  the 
formation  of  the  chalazse  the  rest  of  the  albumen  is 
also  deposited ;  and  finally  the  shell-membrane  is  formed 
in  the  narrow  neck  of  the  2nd  portion,  by  the  fibrilla- 
tion of  the  most  external  layer  of  albumen.  The  egg 
passes  through  the  2nd  portion  in  little  more  than 
8  hours.  In  the  3rd  portion  the  shell  is  formed.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  this  part  is  raised  into  nume- 
rous flattened  folds,  like  large  viUi,  containing  follicu- 
lar glands.  From  these  a  thick  white  fluid  is  poured 
out,  which  soon  forms  a  kind  of  covering  to  the  egg,  in 
which  the  inorganic  particles  are  deposited.  In  this 
portion  of  the  oviduct  the  egg  remains  from  12  to  18 
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hours,  during  which  tune  the  shell  ax^quires  its  normal 
consistency.  At  the  time  of  laying  it  is  expelled  from 
the  uterus  by  violent  muscular  contractions,  and  passes 
with  its  na^w  end  downwards  along  the  remainder  of 
the  oviduct,  to  reach  the  exterior. 

Impreg^natioiL  This  process  occurs  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  oviduct;  the  spermatozoa  being  found 
actively  moving  in  a  fluid  which  is  there  contained. 

We  have  as  yet^  as  far  as  the  fowl  is  concerned,  no 
direct  observations  concerning  the  changes  preceding 
and  foUowing  upon  impregnation ;  nor  indeed  concern- 
ing  the  actual  nature  of  the  act  of  impregnation. 

In  other  types  however  these  processes  have  been 
followed  with  considerable  care,  and  the  result  has  been 
to  shew  that  prior  to  impregnation  a  division  of  the 
ovum  takes  place  into  two  very  unequal  parts.  The 
smaller  of  these  parts  is  known  as  the  polar  body,  and 
plays  no  further  part  in  the  development  In  the 
course  of  the  division  of  the  ovum  into  these  two  parts 
the  germinal  vesicle  also  divides,  and  one  part  of  it 
enters  the  polar  body,  while  a  portion  remains  in  the 
larger  segment  which  continues  to  be  called  the  ovum, 
and  is  there  known  as  the  female  pronucleus.  Im- 
pregnation has  been  found  to  consist  essentially  in 
the  entrance  of  a  single  spermatozoon  into  the  ovum, 
followed  by  the  fusion  of  the  two.  The  spermatozoon 
itself  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  cell,  the  head  of  which 
corresponds  to  the  nucleus.  When  the  spermatozoon 
enters  the  ovum  the  substance  forming  its  tail  becomes 
mingled  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  latter,  but  the  head 
enlarges  and  constitutes  a  distinct  body  called  the  male 
pronucleus,  which  travels  towards  and  finally  fuses  with 

F.  &  B.  2 
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the  female  pronucleus  to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the 
impregnated  ovum. 

Segmentation.  There  follows  upon  the  impregna- 
tion a  remarkable  process  known  as  the  segmentation. 
The  process  consists  essentially  in  the  division  of  the 
impregnated  ovum  by  a  series  of  successive  segmenta- 
tions into  a  number  of  cells,  of  which  the  whole  of  the 
cells  of  the  future  animal  are  the  direct  descendants. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  this  process  results  in  the 
division  of  the  whole  ovum  into  cells ;  but  in  cases  of 
ova  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  food  yolk,  only 
that  part  of  the  ovum  in  which  the  protoplasm  is  but 
slightly  loaded  with  food  material,  and  which  we  have 
already  described  as  the  germinal  disc,  becomes  so 
divided.  The  remainder  of  the  ovum  constitutes  a 
food  reservoir  for  the  use  of  the  developing  embryo 
and  is  known  as  the  food  yolk.  The  segmentation  in 
such  ova,  of  which  that  of  the  fowl  is  one  of  the 
best  known  examples,  is  described  as  being  partial  or 
meroblastic*. 

In  order  to  understand  the  process  of  segmentation 
in  the  fowl's  ovum  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
germinal  disc  is  not  sharply  separated  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ovum,  but  that  the  two  graduate  insen- 
sibly into  each  other. 

The  segmentation  commences  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  oviduct,  shortly  before  the  shell  has  begun  to  be 
formed. 

Viewed  from  above,  a  furrow  is  seen  to  make  its 

1  For  a  fuller  aooount  of  the  relation  between  holoblastic  and 
meroblastio  segmentation  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  treatise  on 
Comparative  Embryology  by  Balfour,  Vol.  i.  chapter  iii. 
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SnsTAO  Tmra  or  thi  bably  Stages  of  the  Sbshentakioh 
m  A  Fowl's  Eog.    {A  and  (7aft«r  Coete.) 

A  represents  the  earlieat  stage.  Ths  flrat  fiirrow  (6)  has 
begun  to  make  its  sppesranoe  in  the  centre  of  tha  germinal  disc, 
whose  periphery  is  marked  bj  the  line  a.  In  £,  the  first  furrow 
is  completed  nearly  acrofta  the  disc,  and  a  aacond  nmilar  fiirrow 
St  right  angles  to  the  first  has  appeared.  The  disc  thus 
becomes  divided  somewhat  irregularly  into  quadrants  bj  four 
(half)  furrows.  In  a  later  sti^  (C)  the  meridian  furrows  b  have 
increased  in  number,  from  four,  as  in  £,  to  nine,  and  cress 
farrows  hare  also  made  their  appearance.  The  disc  is  thus  cut 
up  into  email  centml  (c)  and  larger  peripheral  (d)  segments. 
SereriC  new  cross  furrows  are  seen  just  b^iinning,  aaex.gr.  close 
to  the  end  of  the  line  of  reference  d. 

appearance,  running  across  the  germinal  diBc,  though 
not  for  the  whole  breadth,  and  dividing  it  into  two 
halves  (E^.  6,  .4).  This  primary  furrow  is  succeeded 
b;  a  second  at  right  angles  to  iteeH.  The  surface  thus 
becomes  divided  into  four  segments  or  quadrants  (Fig. 
6,  J). 

2—2 
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Tlie  second  furrow  cuts  the  first  somewhat  excen- 
trically. 

The  first  four  furrows  do  not  extend  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  germinal  disc,  and  the  four  seg- 
ments marked  out  by  them  are  not  separated  from  the 
disc  on  their  lower  aspect. 

Each  of  these  is  again  bisected  by  radiating  furrows, 
and  thus  the  number  of  segments  is  increased  from  four 
to  eight  (it  may  be  seven  or  nine).  The  central  portion 
of  each  segment  is  then,  by  a  cross  furrow,  cut  off  from 
the  peripheral  portion,  giving  rise  to  the  appearajice  of 
a  number  of  central  smaller  segments,  surroimded  by 
more  external  elongated  segments  (Fig.  6,  C), 

The  excentricity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  segments 
is  moreover  still  preserved,  the  smaller  segments  being 
situated  nearer  one  side  of  the  germinal  disc.  The 
excentricity  of  the  segmentation  gives  to  the  segmenting 
germinal  disc  a  bilateral  symmetry,  but  the  relation 
between  the  axis  of  fifymmetry  of  the  segmenting  germinal 
disc  and  the  long  axis  of  the  embryo  is  not  known. 

Division  of  the  segments  now  proceeds  rapidly  by 
means  of  furrows  running  in  various  directions.  And 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  central  segments 
divide  more  rapidly  than  the  peripheral,  and  con- 
sequently become  at  once  smaller  and  more  numerous 

(Fig-  7). 

Meanwhile  sections  of  the  hardened  blastoderm 
teach  us  that  segmentation  is  not  confined  to  the  sur- 
face, but  extends  through  the  mass  of  the  blastoderm ; 
they  shew  us  moreover  that  division  takes  place  by 
means  of  not  only  vertical,  but  also  horizontal  furrows, 
i.e.  furrows  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  disc  (Fig.  8). 
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Sdrtaox  Ytew  or  thb  Gerhisai,  Dibo  of  a  Bxs'a  Eao 

Dintnra  the  later  Staqkb  or  SBovESTATioir. 

(Chromic  Acid  Preparation.) 

At  0  in  the  oeatre  of  tba  diBO  the  Begmentation  maasea  are 

Tcoy  Bnull  and  numerous.     At  (,  nearer  the  edge,  they  are 

laiger  and  fewer ;  trhile  those  at  the  extreme  margin  a  are  largest 

md  fewest  of  alL    It  will  be  noticed  Uiat  the  radiating  furrows 

mnrkiitg  off  the  aegmente  a  do  not  reach  to  the  extreme  margin 

e  of  the  disa 

The  drawing  ie  completed  in  one  quadrant  only ;  it  will  of 
oomM  be  undeivtood  that  the  whole  circle  ought  to  be  filled  up 
in  a  precisely  similar  tnaoner. 

In  this  way,  by  repeated  divigioQ  or  segmentation, 
the  original  germinal  disc  is  cut  up  into  a  laige  number 
of  small  rounded  masses  of  protoplasm,  which  are  small- 
est in  the  centre,  and  increase  in  size  towards  the  peri- 
phery. The  segments  lying  uppermost  are  moreover 
smaller  than  those  beneath,  and  thus  the  establishment 
of  the  two  layers  of  the  blastoderm  is  foreshadowed. 
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Seotios  of  the  Oerminal  Dibo  of  a  Fowl  DURiNa  ihx 

Latkb  SnAaxB  OF  SBaHEHTAnoH. 
Tfa«  sootion,  whioli  roproMmts  rather  more  than  half  the 
breadth  of  the  blastoderm  (the  middle  line  being  shewn  at  c), 
shews  that  the  upper  and  central  parts  of  tbe  diso  eegment 
fiiater  than  those  below  and  towards  the  periphery.  At  the 
periphery  the  segmeata  are  still  Tery  large.  One  of  the  larger 
segments  is  shewn  at  a.  In  the  m^oritj  of  segments  a  nuchas 
can  be  seen  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  a  nucleus  is  present  in 
alL  Most  of  the  segments  are  filled  with  highly  re&acting 
spherules,  but  these  are  more  numerous  in  some  cells  (especiaU; 
the  larger  cells  near  ttie  yolk)  thftD  in  others.  In  Uie  central 
part  of  the  blastoderm  the  upper  cells  have  oommenoed  to  form 
a  distinct  layer. 

a.  large  peripheral  cell.  b.  larger  cells  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
blastoderm,  c  middle  line  of  blastoderm.  «.  edge  of  the 
blastoderm  adjoining  the  white  yolk.    w.  white  yolk. 

In  tlie  later  stages  of  segmentatioii  not  only  do  the 
fiist-fonned  s^ments  become  further  divided,  but  seg. 
mentation  also  eztends  into  the  remainder  of  the  geimi- 
nal  disc. 

The  behaviour  of  the  nucleus  during  the  segmenta- 
tion has  not  been  satisfactorily  followed,  but  there  is. 
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from  the  analogy  of  other  forms,  no  doubt  that  in  the 
formation  of  the  first  two  segments  the  original  nucleus, 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  male  and  female  pronuclei, 
becomes  divided,  and  that  a  fresh  division  of  the  nucleus 
takes  place  with  the  formation  of  each  fresh  segment. 
Nuclei  make  their  appearance  moreover  in  the  part  of 
the  ovum  immediately  below  that  in  which  the  segmen- 
tation has  abready  taken  place ;  these  are  in  all  proba- 
bility also  derived  from  the  primitive  nucleus.  The 
substance  round  some  of  these  nuclei  rises  up  in  the 
form  of  papillsB,  which  are  subsequently  constricted  ofif 
and  set  free  as  supplementary  segmentation  masses; 
while  some  of  the  nuclei  remain  and  form  the  nuclei 
already  spoken  of  as  existing  in  the  bed  of  white  yolk 
below  the  blastoderm  in  the  unincubated  egg. 

Between  the  segmented  germinal  disc,  which  we 
may  now  call  the  blastoderm,  and  the  bed  of  white  yolk 
on  which  it  rests,  a  space  containing  fluid  makes  its 
appearance. 

As  development  proceeds,  segmentation  reaches  its 
limits  in  the  centre,  but  continues  at  the  periphery,  and 
thus  eventually  the  masses  at  the  periphery  become  of 
the  same  size  as  those  in  the  centre. 

The  distinction  however  between  an  upper  and  a 
lower  layer  becomes  more  and  more  obvious. 

The  masses  of  the  upper  layer  arrange  themselves, 
side  by  side,  with  their  long  axes  vertical ;  their  nuclei 
become  very  distinct.  In  fact  they  form  a  membrane 
of  columnar  nucleated  cells. 

The  masses  of  the  lower  layer,  remaining  larger  than 
those  of  the  upper  layer,  continue  markedly  granular 
and  round,  and  form  rather  a  close  irregular  network 
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than  a  distinct  membrane.    Their  nuclei  are  not  readily 
visible. 

At  the  time  when  the  segmentation-spheres  in  the 
centre  are  smaller  than  those  at  the  periphery,  and 
those  above  are  also  smaller  than  those  below,  a  few 
large  spherical  masses,  probably  containing  each  one  of 
the  nuclei  already  spoken  of,  arise  by  a  process  of  seg- 
mentation from  the  bed  of  white  yolk,  and  rest  directly 
on  the  white  yolk  at  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  cavity 
below  the  mass  of  segmentation- spheres.  They  contain 
either  numerous  small  spherules,  or  fine  granules; 
the  spherules  precisely  resembling  the  smaller  spheres 
of  white  yolk.  These  loose  spherical  masses  form  the 
majority  of  the  formaMve  cells  abready  spoken  of. 

Thus  the  original  germinal  disc  of  the  ovarian  ovum 
becomes,  by  the  process  of  segmentation,  converted  into 
the  blastoderm  of  the  laid  egg  with  its  upper  layer  of 
columnar  nucleated  ceUs,  and  its  lower  layer  of  irregu- 
larly disposed  cells,  accompanied  by  a  few  stray  ''  forma- 
tive "  cells  lying  loose  in  the  cavity  below. 


CHAPTER  n. 

A  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  WHOLE  HISTORY  OF 

INCUBATION. 

Step  by  step  the  giinple  two-layered  blastoderm 
described  in  the  previous  chapter  is  converted  into  the 
complex  organism  of  the  chick.  The  details  of  the 
many  changes  through  which  this  end  is  reached  will 
perhaps  be  rendered  more  intelligible  if  we  prefix  to  the 
special  history  of  them  a  brief  summary  of  the  general 
course  of  events  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  incu- 
bation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
embryo  itself  is  formed  in  the  area  pellucida,  and  in  the 
area  pellucida  alone.  The  area  opaca  in  no  part  enters 
directly  into  the  body  of  the  chick;  the  structures  to 
which  it  gives  rise  are  to  be  regarded  as  appendages, 
which  sooner  or  later  disappear. 

Oermmal  layers.  The  blastoderm  at  starting  con- 
sists of  two  layers.  Very  soon  a  third  layer  makes  its 
appearance  between  the  other  two.  These  three  layers, 
known  as  the  germinal  layers,  the  establishment  of  which 
is  a  fact  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
embryo,  are  called  respectively  the  upper,  middle  and 
lower  layers,  or  epiblast,  mesoblast  and  hypoblast.    Of 
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these  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast  constitute  the  primary 
layers. 

Three  similar  germinal  layers  are  found  in  the 
embryos  of  all  vertebrate  and  most  invertebrate  forms, 
and  their  history  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
comparative  embryology. 
li^t  i^hi  ^  rj%^Q  epiblast  gives  rise  to  the  epidermis,  the  central 
and  peripheral  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  organs  of  special  sense. 
The  hypoblast  is  essentially  the  secretory  layer,  and 
furnishes  the  whole  epithelial  lining  of  the  alimentary 
tract  and  its  glands,  vdth  the  exception  of  part  of  the 
mouth  and  anus  which  are  lined  by  the  epiblast  and 
are  spoken  of  by  embryologists  as  the  stomodamm  and 
proctodceurtu  Finally  the  mesoblast  is  a  source  &om 
which  the  whole  of  the  vascular  system,  the  muscular 
and  skeletal  system,  and  the  connective  tissue  of  all 
parts  of  the  body,  are  developed.  It  gives  in  fact  origin 
to  the  connective-tissue  basis  both  of  the  skin  and  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  tract,  and  to 
all  the  structures  lying  between  these  two  with  the 
exceptions  already  indicated.  It  is  more  especially  to 
be  noted  that  it  gives  rise  to  the  excretory  organs  and 
generative  glands. 

Formation  of  the  embryo.  The  blastoderm  which 
at  first,  as  we  have  seen,  lies  like  a  watch-glass  over  the 
cavity  below,  its  margin  resting  on  the  circular  germinal 
wall  of  white  yolk,  spreads,  as  a  thin  circular  sheet,  over 
the  yolk,  immediately  under  the  vitelline  membrane. 
Increasing  uniformly  at  all  points  of  its  circumference, 
the  blastodermic  expansion  covers  more  and  more  of  the 
yolk,  and  at  last,  reaching  the  opposite  pole,  completely 
envelopes  it.    Thus  the  whole  yolk,  instead  of  being 
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endosed  as  formerly  by  the  vitelline  membrane  alone, 
comes  to  be  also  enclosed  in  a  bag  formed  by  the  blasto- 
derm. 

It  is  not  however  until  quite  a  late  period  that  the 
complete  closing  in  at  the  opposite  pole  takes  place ;  in 
iact  the  extension  of  the  blastoderm  most  be  thought 
of  as  going  on  during  the  first  seven  days  of  incubation. 

Both  the  area  opaca  and  the  area  peUucida  share  in 
this  enlargement,  but  the  area  opaca  increases  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  area  peUucida,  and  plays  the 
principal  part  in  encompassing  the  yolk. 

The  mesoblast,  in  that  part  of  the  area  opaca  which 
is  nearest  to  the  area  pellucida,  becomes  the  seat  of 
peculiar  changes,  which  result  in  the  formation  of  blood- 
vessels. Hence  this  part  of  the  area  opaca  is  called  the 
fHucidar  area. 

The  embryo  itself  may  be  said  to  be  formed  by  a 
folding  off  the  central  portion  of  the  area  pellucida  from 
the  rest  of  the  blastoderm.  At  first  the  area  pellucida 
is  quite  flat,  or,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  yolk,  slightly  but  uniformly  curved.  Very 
soon,  however,  there  appears  at  a  certain  spot  a  semi- 
lunar groove,  at  first  small,  but  gradually  increasing  in 
depth  and  extent;  this  groove,  which  is  represented  in 
section  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  9,  A),  breaks  the  uni- 
formity of  the  level  of  the  area  pellucida.  It  may  be 
spoken  of  as  a  tucking  in  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
blastoderm  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  When  viewed 
firom  above,  it  presents  itself  as  a  curved  line  (the  hinder 
of  the  two  concentric  curved  lines  in  firont  of  -4  in  Fig. 
22),  which  marks  the  hind  margin  of  the  groove,  the 
depression  itself  being  hidden. 
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Fig.  9,  Ato  jy  forms  a  series  of  purely  diagrammatic  repre- 
sentations introduced  to  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  body  of  the  embryo  is  formed,  and  of  the 
various  relations  of  the  yolk-sac,  amnion  and  allantois. 

In  all  i;<  is  the  vitelline  membrane,  placed,  for  convenience 
sake,  at  some  distance  from  its  contents,  and  represented  as  per- 
sisting in  the  later  stages ;  in  the  actual  egg  it  is  in  direct  contact 
with  the  blastoderm  (or  yolk),  and  early  ceases  to  have  a  separate 
existence.  In  all  e  indicates  the  embryo,  pp  the  general  pleuro- 
peritoneal  space,  a/  the  folds  of  the  amnion  proper ;  <ie  or  ac  the 
cavity  holding  the  liquor  amnii ;  al  the  allantois ;  a  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  y  orys  the  yolk  or  yolk-sac. 

A,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  vertical  section  taken  longi- 
tudinally along  the  axis  of  the  embryo,  represents  the  relations  of 
the  parts  of  the  egg  at  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the 
head-fold,  seen  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  blastoderm  e.    The 
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blastodenn  is  spreading  both  behind  (to  the  left  hand  in  the 
figure),  and  in  front  (to  right  hand)  of  the  head-fold,  its  limits 
being  indicated  by  the  shading  and  thickening  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  the  margin  of  the  yolk  y.  As  yet  there  is  no  fold  on  the 
left  side  of  e  corresix>nding  to  the  head-fold  on  the  right. 

^  is  a  yertical  transverse  section  of  the  same  period  drawn 
for  convenience  sake  on  a  larger  scale  (it  should  have  been  made 
flatter  and  less  curved).  It  shews  that  the  blastoderm  (vertically 
shaded)  is  extending  laterally  as  well  as  fore  and  aft,  in  fact  in 
all  directions  ;  but  there  are  no  lateral  folds,  and  therefore  no 
lateral  limits  to  the  body  of  the  embryo  as  distinguished  from 
the  blastoderm. 

Incidentally  it  shews  the  formation  of  the  medullary  groove 
by  the  rising  up  of  the  lamiuso  dorsales.  Beneath  the  section  of 
the  groove  is  seen  the  rudiment  of  the  notochord.  On  either  side 
a  line  indicates  the  cleavage  of  the  mesoblast  just  commencing. 

In  Cy  which  represents  a  vertical  longitudinal  section  of  later 
date,  both  head-fold  (on  the  right)  and  tail-fold  (on  the  left)  have 
advanced  considerably.  The  alimentary  canal  is  therefore  closed 
in,  both  in  front  and  behind,  but  is  in  the  middle  still  widely 
open  to  the  yolk  y  below.  Though  the  axial  parts  of  the  embryo 
have  become  thickened  by  growth,  the  body-walls  are  still  thin ; 
in  them  however  is  seen  the  cleavage  of  the  mesoblast,  and  the 
divergence  of  the  somatopleure  and  splanchnopleure.  The 
splanchnopleure  both  at  the  head  and  at  the  tail  is  folded  in  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  somatopleure,  and  forms  the  still  wide 
splanchnic  stalk.  At  the  end  of  the  stalk,  which  is  as  yet  short, 
it  bends  outwards  again  and  spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  yolk. 
The  somatopleure,  folded  in  less  than  the  splanchnopleure  to 
form  the  wider  somatic  stalk,  sooner  bends  round  and  runs  out- 
wards again.  At  a  little  distance  from  both  the  head  and  the 
tail  it  is  raised  up  into  a  fold,  a/,  a/,  that  in  front  of  the  head 
being  the  highest.  These  are  the  amniotic  folds.  Descending  from 
either  fold,  it  speedily  joins  the  splanchnopleure  again,  and  the 
two,  once  more  xmited  into  an  uncleft  membrane,  extend  some 
way  downwards  over  the  yolk,  the  limit  or  outer  margin  of  the 
opaque  area  not  being  shewn.  All  the  space  between  the  soma- 
topleure and  the  splanchnopleure,  pp^  is  shaded  with  dots.   Close 
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to  the  bodj  thJB  space  may  be  called  the  pleuioperitoneal  cavitjr ; 
but  outedde  the  bodj  it  runa  up  into  either  anmiotic  fold,  and 
also  extends  some  little  vay  over  the  yolk- 

D  rapreaentB  the  tail  end  at  about  the  same  stage  on  a  mi^re 
enlarged  scale,  in  order  to  Ulnstrate  tbe  position  of  the  allantois 
al  (which  was  for  the  sake  of  simpliaity  omitted  in  C),  shewn  as  a 
bud  from  the  splanchnopleure,  stretching  dovnwards  into  the  pleu- 
roperitisieal  cavity  pp.  Tbe  dotted  area  representing  as  before  the 
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whole  space  between  the  splanchnopleure  and  the  somatopleure, 
it  is  evident  that  a  way  is  open  for  the  allantois  to  extend  from 
its  present  position  into  the  space  between  the  two  limbs  of  the 
amniotio  fold  a/. 

Ey  also  a  longitadinal  section,  represents  a  stage  still  futher 
advanced.  Both  splanchnic  and  somatic  stalks  are  much  nar- 
rowed, especiallj  the  former,  the  cavity  of  the  alimentary  canal 
being  now  connected  with  the  cavity  of  the  yolk-sack  by  a  mere 
canaL  The  folds  of  the  amnion  are  spreading  over  the  top  of 
the  embryo  and  nearly  meet.  Each  fold  consists  of  two  walls 
or  limbs,  the  space  between  which  (dotted)  is  as  before  merely 
a  part  dT  the  space  between  the  somatopleure  and  splanchno- 
pleure. Between  these  arched  amniotic  folds  and  the  body  of 
the  embryo  is  a  space  not  as  yet  entirely  closed  in. 

F  represents  on  a  different  scale  a  transverse  section  of  E 
taken  through  the  middle  of  the  splanchnic  stalk.  The  dark  ring 
in  the  body  of  the  embryo  shews  the  position  of  the  neural  canal, 
below  which  is  a  black  spot^  marking  the  notochord.  On  either 
side  of  the  notochord  the  divergence  of  somatopleure  and  splanch- 
nopleure is  obvious.  The  splanchnopleure,  more  or  less  thick- 
ened, is  somewhat  bent  in  towards  the  middle  line,  but  the  two 
sides  do  not  unite,  the  alimentary  canal  being  as  yet  open  below 
at  this  spot ;  after  convei^ging  somewhat  they  diverge  again  and 
run  outvrards  over  the  yolk.  The  somatopleure,  folded  in  to 
some  extent  to  form  the  body- walls,  soon  bends  outwards  again, 
and  is  almost  immediately  raised  up  into  the  lateral  folds  of  the 
amnion  af.  The  continuity  of  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity  within 
the  body  with  the  interior  of  the  amniotic  fold  outside  the  body 
18  evident;  both  cavities  are  dotted. 

Oy  which  corresponds  to  i>  at  a  later  stage,  is  introduced  to 
shew  the  manner  in  which  the  allantois,  now  a  distinctly  hollow 
body,  whose  cavity  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  becomes  directed  towards  the  amniotio  fold. 

In  ^ a  longitudinal,  and  /a  transverse  section  of  later  date, 
great  changes  have  taken  place.  The  several  folds  of  the  amnion 
have  met  and  coalesced  above  the  body  of  the  embryo.  The  inner 
limbs  of  the  several  folds  have  united  into  a  single  membrane  (a), 
which  encloses  a  space  (ae  or  ac)  round  the  embryo.    This  mem- 
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brane(a)istheiHmuoopn)per,and  the  cavity  within  it,  i.t.  between 
it  nnd  the  embiyo,  is  the  cavity  of  the  ftnuutm  oontaining  the 
liqnOT  amuiL  The  allaatoia  is  omitted  for  the  solca  of  aim- 
plicity. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amnioa  a  now  forms  in  ereiy  direc- 
tion the  termination  of  the  somatopleure  ;  the  peripheral  portiona 
of  the  somatopleure,  the  onited  outer  or  descending  limbe  of  the 
folds  of  in  C,  J>,  F,  O  having  been  cut  adrift,  and  now  forming 
an  independent  oontdnuous  membrane,  the  ttnv4  mmAroM, 
immediatelj  underneath  the  vitelline  membrane. 

In  I  the  Bplanohnopleure  is  seen  converging  to  complete  the 
olosure  of  the  alimentarj  canal  o'  even  at  the  stalk  (elsewhere 
the  canal  has  of  course  long  been  closed  in),  and  then  spreading 
outwards  as  before  over  the  yolk.  The  point  at  which  it  unites 
with  Uie  somatopleure,  marking  the  extreme  limit  of  the  cleavage 
of  the  mesoblast,  is  now  much  nearer  the  lower  pole  of  the 
diminished  yolk. 
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As  a  result  of  these  several  changes,  a  great  increase  in  the 
dotted  space  has  taken  place.  It  is  now  possible  to  pass  from 
the  actual  peritoneal  cavity  within  the  body,  on  the  one  hand 
found  a  great  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  yolk,  and  on  the 
other  hand  above  the  amnion  a,  in  the  space  between  it  and  the 
serous  envelope. 

Into  this  space  the  aUantois  is  seen  spreading  in  Z*  at  o^. 

In  L  the  splanchnopleure  has  completely  invested  the  yolk- 
sac,  but  at  the  lower  pole  of  the  yolk  is  still  continuous  with 
that  peripheral  remnant  of  the  somatopleure  now  called  the 
serous  membrane.  In  other  words,  the  cleavage  of  the  mesoblast 
has  been  cazried  all  round  the  yolk  (y<)  except  just  at  the  lower 
pola 

In  M  the  cleavage  has  been  carried  through  the  pole  itself ; 
the  peripheral  portion  of  the  splanchnopleure  forms  a  complete 
investment  of  the  yolk,  quite  unconnected  with  the  peripheral 
pcnrtion  of  the  somatopleure,  which  now  exists  as  a  continuous 
membrane  lining  the  interior  of  the  shelL  The  yolk-sac  (y«)  is 
therefore  quite  loose  in  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity,  being  con- 
nected only  with  the  alimentary  canal  (a')  by  a  solid  pedide. 

Lastly,  in  If  the  yolk-sac  (ys)  is  shewn  being  withdrawn  into 
the  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  embryo.  The  aUantois  is  as  before, 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  omitted ;  its  pedicle  would  of  course  lie 
by  the  side  ofys  in  the  somatic  stalk  marked  by  the  usual  dotted 
shading. 

,  It  may  be  repeated  that  the  above  are  diagrams,  the  various 
spaces  being  shewn  distended,  whereas  in  many  of  them  in  the 
actual  egg  the  walls  have  collapsed,  and  are  in  near  juxta- 
position. 

In  a  vertical  longitudinal  section  carried  through  the 
middle  line,  we  may  recognize  the  following  parts  (Fig. 
9,  A,  or  on  a  larger  scale  Fig.  10,  which  also  shews  details 
which  need  not  be  considered  now).  Beginning  at  what 
will  become  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  embryo  (the 
left-hand  side  of  the  figure  in  each  case),  and  following  the 
surface  of  the  blastoderm  forwards  (to  the  right  in  the 
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DlAORAMMAZIO  LONGITUDINAL  SeOIION  THROUGH  THB  AXIB  OF 

AN  EmBBTO. 

The  section  is  supposed  to  be  made  at  a  time  when  the  head- 
fold  has  commenoed  but  the  tail-fold  has  not  yet  appeared. 
F,  So,  fold  of  the  somatopleure. 
F.  Sp,  fold  of  the  splanchnopleure. 
The  line  of  reference  F,  So.  is  placed  in  the  lower  bay,  outside 
the  embryo.    The  line  of  2)  is  placed  in  the  upper  bay  inside 
the  embryo ;  this  will  remain  as  the  alimentary  canaL    Both 
folds  (F,  So.f  F.  Sp.)  are  parts  of  the  head-fold,  and  are  to  be 
thought  of  as  continually  travelling  onwards  (to  the  left)  as  de- 
velopment proceeds. 
pp.  space  between  somatopleure  and  splanchnopleure :  pleuro- 

peritoneal  cavity. 
Am.  commencing  (he^)  fold  of  the  amnion. 
A  fuller  explanation  is  given  under  Fig.  29. 

figures),  the  level  is  maintained  for  some  distance,  and 
then  there  is  a  sudden  descent,  the  blastoderm  bending 
round  and  pursuing  a  precisely  opposite  direction  to  its 
previous  one,  running  backwards  instead  of  forwards,  for 
some  distance.  It  soon,  however,  turns  round  again,  and 
once  more  running  forward,  with  a  gentle  ascent,  regains 
the  original  level  As  seen  in  section,  then,  the  blasto- 
derm at  this  spot  may  be  said  to  be  folded  up  in  the 
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form  of  the  letter  S*  This  fold  we  shall  always  speak  of 
as  the  head-fold.  In  it  we  may  recognize  two  limbs: 
an  tipper  limb  in  which  the  curve  is  directed  forwards, 
and  its  bay,  opening  backwards,  is  underneath  the  blas- 
toderm, %.e,  as  we  shall  see,  inside  the  embryo  (Fig.  10. 
D);  and  an  imder  limb  in  which  the  curve  is  directed 
backwards,  and  its  bay,  opening  forwards,  is  above  the 
blastoderm,  t.^.  outside  the  embryo.  If  an  8  like  the  above, 
made  of  some  elastic  material,  were  stretched  laterally, 
the  e£fect  would  be  to  make  both  limbs  longer  and 
proportionally  narrower,  and  their  bays,  instead  of  being 
ahallow  cups,  would  become  more  tubular.  Such  a 
result  is  in  part  arrived  at  by  the  growth  of  the  blasto- 
derm; the  upper  limb  of  the  g  is  continually  growing 
forward  (but,  unlike  the  stretched  elastic  model,  in- 
creases in  all  its  dimensions  at  the  same  time),  and  the 
lower  limb  is  as  continually  lengthening  backwards; 
and  thus  both  upper  and  lower  bays  become  longer  and 
longer.  This  we  shall  hereafter  speak  of  as  the  travel- 
ling backwards  of  the  head-fold. 

The  two  bays  do  not  however  both  become  tubular. 
The  section  we  have  been  speaking  of  is  supposed  to  be 
taken  vertically  along  a  line,  which  will  afterwards  be- 
come the  axis  of  the  embryo;  and  the  lower  bay  of  the 
8  is  a  section  of  the  crescentic  groove  mentioned  above, 
in  its  middle  or  deepest  part.  On  either  side  of  the 
middle  line  the  groove  gradually  becomes  shallower. 
Hence  in  sections  taken  on  either  side  of  the  middle 
line  or  axis  of  the  embryo  (above  or  below  the  plane 
of  the  figures),  the  groove  would  appear  the  less  marked 
the  farther  the  section  from  the  middle  line,  and  at  a 
certain  distance  would  disappear  altogether.  It  must  be 
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remembered  that  the  groove  is  at  first  crescent-shaped, 
with  the  concavity  of  the  crescent  turned  towards  what 
will  be  the  hind  end  of  the  embryo  (Fig.  22).  As  the  whole 
head-fold  is  carried  farther  and  farther  back,  the  horns 
of  the  crescent  are  more  and  more  drawn  in  towards  the 
middle  line,  the  groove  becoming  first  semicircular,  then 
horse-shoe-shaped.  In  other  words,  the  head-fold, 
instead  of  being  a  simple  fold  running  straight  back- 
wards, becomes  a  curved  fold  with  a  central  portion  in 
front  running  backwards,  and  two  side  portions  running 
in  towards  the  middle  line.  The  effect  of  this  is  that 
the  upper  bay  of  the  8  (that  within  the  embryo)  gets 
closed  in  at  the  sides  as  well  as  in  the  front,  and  thus 
speedily  becomes  tubular.  The  under  bay  of  the  8 
(that  outside  the  embryo)  remains  of  course  open  at  the 
sides  as  in  front,  and  forms  a  sort  of  horse-shoe-shaped 
ditch  surrounding  the  front  end  of  the  embryo. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  the  formation  of 
the  head-fold,  because,  unless  its  characters  are  £edrly 
grasped,  much  difficulty  may  be  found  in  understanding 
many  events  in  the  history  of  the  chick.  The  reader 
will  perhaps  find  the  matter  easier  to  comprehend  if  he 
makes  for  himself  a  rough  model,  which  he  easily  can 
do  by  spreading  a  cloth  out  flat  to  represent  the  blasto- 
derm, placing  one  hand  underneath  it,  to  mark  the  axis 
of  the  embryo,  and  then  tucking  in  the  cloth  from  above 
under  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  The  fingers,  covered  with 
the  cloth  and  slightly  projecting  from  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  the  cloth,  will  represent  the  head,  in  front  of 
which  will  be  the  semicircular  or  horse-shoe-shaped 
groove  of  the  head-fold. 

At  its  first  appearance  the  whole  8  may  be  spoken 
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of  as  the  head-fold,  but  later  on  it  "mil  be  found  con- 
venient to  restrict  the  name  chiefly  to  the  lower  limb 
of  the  8. 

Some  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  head-fold,  an 
altogether  similar  but  at  first  less  conspicuous  fold 
makes  its  appearance,  at  a  point  which  will  become  the 
posterior  end  of  the  embryo.  This  fold,  which  travels 
forwards  just  as  the  head-fold  travels  backwards,  is  the 
taO-fold  (Fig.  9,  G), 

In  addition,  between  the  head-  and  the  tail-fold  two 
lateral  folds  appear,  one  on  either  side.  These  are 
simpler  in  character  than  either  head-fold  or  tail-fold, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  nearly  straight  folds  direct^ 
inwards  towards  the  axis  of  the  body  (Fig.  8,  F),  and  not 
complicated  by  being  crescentic  in  form.  Otherwise  they 
are  exactly  similar,  and  in  fact  are  formed  by  the  con- 
tinuations of  the  head-  and  tail-folds  respectively. 

As  these  several  folds  become  more  and  more  de- 
veloped, the  head-fold  travelling  backwards,  the  tail- 
fold  forwards,  and  the  lateral  folds  inwards,  they  tend  to 
unite  in  the  middle  point ;  and  thus  give  rise  more  and 
more  distinctly  to  the  appearance  of  a  small  tubular 
sac  seated  upon,  and  connected,  by  a  continually-nar- 
rowing hollow  stalk,  with  that  larger  sac  which  is  formed 
by  the  extension  of  the  rest  of  the  blastoderm  over  the 
whole  yolk. 

The  smaller  sac  we  may  call  the  "  embryonic  sac," 
the  larger  one  *'  the  yolk-sac"  As  incubation  proceeds, 
the  smaller  sac  (Fig.  9)  gets  larger  and  larger  at  the 
expense  of  the  yolk-sac  (the  contents  of  the  latter  being 
gradually  assimilated  by  nutritive  processes  into  the 
tissues  forming  the  growing  walls  of  the  former,  not 
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directly  transferred  from  one  cavity  into  the  other). 
Within  a  day  or  two  of  the  hatching  of  the  chick,  at  a 
time  when  the  yolk-sac  is  still  of  some  considerable  size, 
or  at  least  has  not  yet  dwindled  away  alto&^ether,  and 
the  development  of  the  embryonic  «i  is  nearly  com- 
plete,  the  yolk-sac  (Fig.  9,  N)  is  slipped  into  the  body 
of  the  embryo,  so  that  ultimately  the  embryonic  sac 
alone  remains. 

The  embryo,  then,  is  formed  by  a  folding-off  of  a 
portion  of  the  blastoderm  from  the  yolk-sac.  The 
general  outline  of  the  embryo  is  due  to  the  direction 
and  shape  of  the  several  folds  which  share  in  its  fonna- 
tion ;  these,  while  preserving  a  nearly  perfect  bilateral 
symmetry,  present  marked  differences  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  embryo.  Hence  from  the  very  first  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  end  which  will  be  the 
head  from  that  which  will  be  the  tail. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  tubular  sac  of  the  embryo, 
while  everywhere  gradually  acquiring  thicker  and 
thicker  walls,  undergoes  at  various  points,  through  local 
activities  of  growth  in  the  form  of  thickenings,  ridges, 
buds  or  other  processes,  many  modifications  of  the 
outline  conferred  upon  it  by  the  constituent  folds.  Thus 
bud-like  processes  start  out  from  the  trunk  to  form  the 
rudiments  of  the  limbs,  and  similar  thickenings  and 
ridges  give  rise  to  the  jaws  and  other  parts  of  the  £a.ce. 
By  the  unequal  development  of  these  outgrowths  the 
body  of  the  chick  is  gradually  moulded  into  its  proper 
outward  shape. 

Were  the  changes  which  take  place  of  this  class 
only,  the  result  would  be  a  tubular  sac  of  somewhat  com- 
plicated outline,  but  still  a  simple  tubular  sac.    Such 
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a  ample  sac  might  perhaps  be  roughly  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  body  of  many  an  invertebrate  animal ;  but  the 
typical  structure  of  a  bird  or  other  vertebrate  animal  is 
widely  diflFerent.  It  may  very  briefly  be  described  as 
follows. 

First  there  is,  above,  a  canal  running  lengthways 
along  the  body,  in  which  are  lodged  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  Below  this  neural  tube  is  an  axis  repre- 
sented by  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  their  con- 
tinuation forwards  in  the  structures  which  form  the  base 
of  the  skulL  Underneath  this,  again,  is  another  tube 
dosed  in  above  by  the  axis,  and  on  the  sides  and  below 
by  the  body-walls.  Enclosed  in  this  second  tube,  and 
suspended  firom  the  axis,  is  a  third  tube,  consisting  of 
the  alimentary  canal  with  its  appendages  (liver,  pan- 
creas^ lungs,  &c.,  which  are  fundamentally  mere  diver- 
ticula from  one  simple  canal).  The  cavity  of  the  outer 
tube,  which  also  contains  the  heart  and  other  parts  of 
the  vascular  system,  is  the  general  body  cavity ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  thoracic  or  pleural,  and  an  abdominal  or  peri- 
toneal section ;  these  two  parts  are,  however,  from  their 
mode  of  origin,  portions  of  one  and  the  same  tube. 
Thus  a  transverse  section  of  a  vertebrate  animal  always 
shews  the  same  fundamental  structure :  above  a  single 
tube,  below  a  double  tube,  the  latter  consisting  of  one 
tube  enclosed  within  another,  the  inner  being  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  the  outer  the  general  cavity  of  the  body. 
Into  such  a  triple  tube  the  simple  tubular  embryonic 
sac  of  the  chick  is  converted  by  a  series  of  changes  of  a 
remarkable  character. 

The  upper  or  neural  tube  is  formed  in  the  following 
way.    At  a  very  early  period  the  upper  layer  of  the 
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blastoderm  or  epiblast  in  the  region  which  will  become 
the  embryo,  is  raised  up  into  two  ridges  or  folds,  which 
run  parallel  to  each  other  at  a  short  distance  on  either 
side  of  what  will  be  the  long  axis  of  the  embryo,  and 
thus  leave  between  them  a  shallow  longitudinal  grooTe 
(Fig.  9,  B,  also  Figs.  21,  m.o).  As  these  ridges,  which 
bear  the  name  of  medvllary  folds,  increase  in  height 
they  arch  over  towards  each  other,  and  eventually  meet 
and  coalesce  in  the  middle  line,  thus  converting  the 
groove  into  a  canal,  which  at  the  same  time  becomes 
closed  at  either  end  (Fig.  8,  F,  /,  also  Fig.  34.  Afc). 
The  cavity  so  formed  is  the  cavity  of  the  neural  tube, 
and  eventually  becomes  the  cerebro-spinal  canaL  Its 
walls  are  wholly  formed  of  epiblast. 

The  lower  double  tube,  that  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  is  formed  in  an 
entirely  different  way.  It  is,  broadly  speaking,  the 
result  of  the  junction  and  coalescence  of  the  funda- 
mental embryonic  folds,  the  head-fold,  tail-fold,  and 
lateral  folds ;  in  a  certain  sense  the  cavity  of  the  body 
is  the  cavity  of  the  tubular  sac  described  in  the  last 
paragraph. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  a  tubular  sac  formed  by  the 
folding-in  of  a  single  sheet  of  tissue,  such  as  we  have 
hitherto  considered  the  blastoderm  to  be,  must  be  a 
simple  tubular  sac  possessing  a  single  cavity  only.  The 
blastoderm  however  does  not  long  remain  a  single 
sheet,  but  speedily  becomes  a  double  sheet  of  such  a 
kind  that,  when  folded  in,  it  gives  rise  to  a  double 
tube. 

Very  early  the  blastoderm  becomes  thickened  in  the 
region  of  the  embryo,  the  thickening  being  chiefly  due 
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to  an  increase  in  the  middle  layer  or  mesoblast,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  becomes  split  or  cleft  horizontally 
over  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  into  two  leaves,  an 
upper  leaf  and  a  lower  leaf.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  axis  of  the  body,  beneath  the  neural  tube,  this 
cleavage  is  absent  (Fig.  9,  B ;  also  Figs.  24,  34),  in  fact, 
it  b^^  at  some  little  distance  on  either  side  of  the 
axis  and  spreads  thence  into  the  periphery  in  all  direc- 
tion&  It  is  along  the  mesoblast  that  the  cleavage 
takes  place,  the  upper  part  of  the  mesoblast  uniting 
vrith  epiblast  to  form  the  upper  leaf,  and  the  lower 
part  with  the  hypoblast  to  form  the  lower  leaf. 

In  the  fundamental  folds  both  leaves  are  involved, 
both  leaves  are  folded  downwards  and  inwards,  both 
leaves  tend  to  meet  in  the  middle  below;  but  the 
lower  leaf  is  folded  in  more  rapidly,  and  thus  diverges 
from  the  upper  leaf,  a  space  being  gradually  developed 
between  them  (Fig.  9).  In  course  of  time  the  several 
folds  of  the  lower  leaf  meet  and  unite  to  form  an  inner 
tube  quite  independently  of  the  upper  leaf,  whose  own 
folds  in  turn  meet  and  unite  to  form  an  outer  tube 
separated  from  the  inner  one  by  an  intervening  space. 
The  inner  tube  which  from  its  mode  of  formation  is 
clearly  lined  by  hypoblast  is  the  alimentary  canal  which 
is  subsequently  perforated  at  both  ends  to  form  the 
mouth  and  anus ;  the  walls  of  the  outer  tube  are  the 
walls  of  the  body ;  and  the  space  between  the  two  tubes 
is  the  general  body  or  pleuroperiUmeal  cavity. 

Hence  the  upper  (or  outer)  leaf  of  the  blastoderm, 
from  its  giving  rise  to  the  body-walls,  is  called  the 
somcUopletire  ^ ;  the  lower  (or  inner)  leaf,  from  its  form- 

^  8<mat  body,  plewron^  side. 
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ing  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  tributary  viscera,  the 
splomchnoplewre  \ 

This  horizontal  splitting  of  the  blastoderm  into  a 
somatopleure  and  a  splanchnopleure,   which  we  shall 
hereafter  speak  of  as  ^  cleavage  of  the  mesobkut,  is 
not  confined  to  the  region  of  the  embryo,  but  gradually 
extends  over  the  whole  of  the  yolk-sac     Hence  in  the 
later  dajrs  of  incubation  the  yolk-sac  comes  to  have 
two  distinct  coats,  an  inner  splanchnopleuric  and  an 
outer    somatopleuric,    separable  from    each  other  all 
over   the  saa    We   have  seen    that»    owing   to    the 
manner  of  its  formation,  the  '  embryonic  sac '   is  con- 
nected with  the  *  yolk-sac '  by  a  continually  narrowing 
hollow  stalk ;  but  this  stalk  must,  like  the  embryonic 
sac  itself,  be  a  double  stalk,  and  consist  of  a  smaller 
inner  stalk  within  a  larger  outer  one,  Fig.  9,  E,H. 
The   folds    of   the  splanchnopleure,  as  they  tend  to 
meet   and   unite    in    the    middle    line    below,    give 
rise  to  a  continually  narrowing  hollow  stalk  of  their 
own,  a  splanchnic  stalk,  by  means  of  which  the  walls  of 
the  alimentary  canal  are  continuous  with  the  splanch- 
nopleuric investment  of  the  yolk-sac,  and  the  interior 
of  that  canal  is  continuous  with  the  cavity  inside  the 
yolk-sac.    In  the  same  way  the  folds  of  the  somato- 
pleure form  a  similar  stalk  of  their  own,  a  somatic 
stalk,  by  means  of  which  the  body-walls  of  the  chick 
are  continuous  (for  some  time;  the  continuity,  as  we 
shall  see,  being  eventually  broken  by  the  development 
of  the  amnion)  with  the  somatopleuric  investment  of 
the  yolk-sac ;  and  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity  of  the 

^  Splanehnonf  yifleus,  pleuron,  side. 
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body  of  the  chick  is  continuous  with  the  narrow  space 
between  the  two  investments  of  the  yolk-sac. 

At  a  comparatively  early  period  the  canal  of  the 
splanchnic  stalk  becomes  obliterated,  so  that  the 
material  of  the  yolk  can  no  longer  pass  directly  into 
the  alimentary  cavity,  but  has  to  find  its  way  into 
the  body  of  the  chick  by  absorption  through  the  blood- 
vessels. The  somatic  stalk,  on  the  other  hand,  remains 
widely  open  for  a  much  longer  time ;  but  the  somatic 
shell  of  the  yolk-sac  never  undergoes  that  thickening 
which  takes  place  in  the  somatic  walls  of  the  embryo 
itself;  on  the  contrary,  it  remains  thin  and  insignificant. 
When,  accordingly,  in  the  last  days  of  incubation  the 
greatly  diminished  yolk-sac  with  its  splanchnic  invest- 
ment is  withdrawn  into  the  rapidly  enlarging  abdominal 
cavity  of  the  embiyo,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  close 
in  and  unite,  without  any  regard  to  the  shrivelled, 
emptied  somatopleuric  investment  of  the  yolk-sac, 
which  is  cast  off  as  no  longer  of  any  use.  (Fig.  9.  Com- 
pare the  series.) 

The  AmnioiL  Very  closely  connected  with  the 
cleavage  of  the  mesoblast  and  the  division  into  soma- 
topleure  and  splanchnopleure,  is  the  formation  of  the 
a/mmon^  all  mention  of  which  was,  for  the  sake  of 
aimplidty,  purposely  omitted  in  the  description  just 
given. 

The  amnion  is  a  peculiar  membrane  enveloping  the 
embryo,  which  takes  its  origin  from  certain  folds  of 
the  somatopleure,  and  of  the  somatopleure  only,  in  the 
following  way. 

At  a  time  when  the  cleavage  of  the  mesoblast  has 
somewhat  advanced,  there  appears,  a  little  way  in  front 
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of  the  semilunar  head-fold,  a  second  fold  (Fig.  22,  also 
Fig.  9,  (?.),  running  more  or  less  parallel  or  rather  con- 
centric with  the  first,  and  not  unlike  it  in  general 
appearance,  though  differing  widely  from  it  in  nature. 
In  the  head-fold  the  whole  thickness  of  the  blastoderm 
is  involved;  in  it  both  somatopleure  and  splanchno- 
pleure  (where  they  exist,  i,e,  where  the  mesoblast  is 
deffc)  take  pari  This  second  fold,  on  the  contrary,  is 
limited  entirely  to  the  somatopleure.  Compare  Figs. 
9  and  10.  In  front  of  the  head-fold,  and  therefore  alto- 
gether in  front  of  the  body  of  the  embryo,  the  somato- 
pleure is  a  very  thin  membrane,  consisting  only  of 
epiblast  and  a  very  thin  layer  of  mesoblast ;  and  the 
fold  we  are  speaking  of  is,  in  consequence,  itself  thin 
and  delicate.  Rising  up  as  a  semilunar  fold  with  its 
concavity  directed  towards  the  embryo  (Fig.  9,  0,  af), 
as  it  increases  in  height  it  is  gradually  drawn  back- 
wards over  the  developing  head  of  the  embryo.  The 
fold  thus  covering  the  head  is  in  due  time  accompanied 
by  similar  folds  of  the  somatopleure  starting  at  sotne 
little  distance  behind  the  tail,  and  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  sides  (Fig.  9,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  Fig.  11  am.). 
In  this  way  the  embryo  becomes  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  folds  of  thin  somatopleure,  which  form  a  con- 
tinuous wall  all  round  it.  All  are  drawn  gradually 
over  the  body  of  the  embryo,  and  at  last  meet  and 
completely  coalesce  (Fig.  9,  H,  I),  all  traces  of  their 
junction  being  removed.  Beneath  these  united  folds 
there  is  therefore  a  cavity,  within  which  the  embryo 
lies  (Fig.  9,  H,  ae).  This  cavity  is  the  cavity  of  the 
amnion.  The  folds  which  we  have  been  describing  are 
those  which  form  the  amnion. 
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DlASBliI]U.TIO     LONOirnillNAL     SBCnON     THBOnOH    laX    POB- 

TxaiOB  KND  or  AN  EuBETO  Bird,  at  the  iiue  of  the 
loutAxioii  or  THE  Allahiois. 

^.  epiblast ;  ^.c  spinal  oaoal ;  eA.  notoohord;  n.«.  DeureDtaric 
cuul ;  hj/.  hTpoblaat ;  p.a.g.  poetaDal  gut ;  pr.  rematus  of 
plimitdve  streak  folded  is  od  the  reDtral  side ;  al.  aHaatois  ; 
BM.  mwoblaat ;  an.  point  where  anus  will  be  formed ;  p.e. 
perivisceral  cavity ;  am.  amnion ;  tn.  aomatopleure  ;  »p. 
qilanotmopleure. 

Each  fold,  of  courBe,  aecessarily  consists  of  two 
timbs,  both  limbs  consisting  of  epiblast  and  a  veiy  tliin 
layer  of  mesoblast ;  but  in  one  limb  the  epiblast  looks 
towards  the  embryo,  while  in  the  other  it  looks  away 
from  it  The  space  between  the  two  limbs  of  the  fold, 
as  can  easily  be  seen  in  Figs.  9  and  11,  is  really  part 
of  the  space  between  the  somatopleure  and  splanch- 
copleure;  it  is  therefore  continuous  with  the  general 
space,  part  of  which  afterwards  becomes  the  pleuro- 
peritoneal  cavity  of  the  body,  shaded  with  dots  in 
figure  9  and  marked  {pp).  It  is  thus  possible  to 
pass  from  the  cavity  between  the  two  limbs  of  each 
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fold  of  the  amnion  into  the  cavity  which  surrounds 
the  alimentary  canal.  When  the  several  folds  meet 
and  coalesce  together  above  the  embryo,  they  unite 
in  such  a  way  that  all  their  inner  limbs  go  to  form  a 
continuous  inner  membrane  or  sac,  and  all  their  outer 
limbs  a  similarly  continuous  outer  membrane  or  saa 
The  inner  membrane  thus  built  up  forms  a  completely 
closed  sac  round  the  body  of  the  embryo,  and  is  called 
the  amniotic  sac,  or  amnion  proper  (Fig.  9,  J7, 1,  &c.  a.), 
and  the  fluid  which  it  afterwards  contains  is  called 
the  amniotic  fluid,  or  liqvor  amnii.  The  space  between 
the  inner  and  outer  sac,  being  formed  by  the  united 
cavities  of  the  several  folds,  is,  from  the  mode  of  its 
formation,  simply  a  part  of  the  general  cavity  found 
everywhere  between  somatopleure  and  splanchnopleure. 
The  outer  sac  over  the  embryo  lies  close  under  the 
vitelline  membrane,  while  its  periphery  is  gradually 
extended  over  the  yolk  as  the  somatopleuric  invest- 
ment of  the  yolk-sac  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. It  constitutes  the  false  amnion  while  the  mem- 
brane of  which  it  forms  a  part  is  frequently  known  as 
the  serous  membrane. 

The  Allantois.  K  the  mode  of  origin  of  these  two 
sacs  (the  inner  or  true  amnion,  and  the  outer  or  false 
amnion,  as  Baer  called  it)  and  their  relations  to  the 
embryo  be  borne  in  mind,  the  reader  wiU  have  no  diffi- 
culty  in  understanding  the  course  taken  in  its  growth 
by  an  important  organ,  the  aUantois,  of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  have  to  speak  more  in  detaiL 

The  allantois  is  essentially  a  diverticulum  of  the 
alimentary  tract,  into  which  it  opens  immediately  in 
front  of  the  anus.    It  at  first  (Fig.  11,  aJ)  forms  a 
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flattened  sac  projecting  into  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity, 
the  walls  of  the  sac  being  fonned  of  a  layer  of  splanchnic 
mesoblast  lined  by  hypoblast. 

It  grows  forwards  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  until  it 
reaches  the  stalk  connecting  the  embryo  with  the  yolk- 
sac,  and  thence  very  rapidly  pushes  its  way  into  the  space 
between  the  true  and  false  amniotic  sacs  (Fig.  9,  &,  E), 
Curving  over  the  embryo,  it  comes  to  lie  above  the 
embryo  and  the  anmion  proper,  separated  from  the 
shell  (and  vitelline  membrane)  by  nothing  more  than 
the  thin  false  amnion.  In  this  position  it  becomes 
highly  vascular,  and  performs  the  functions  of  a  respi- 
ratory organ.  It  is  evident  that  though  now  placed 
quit«  outside  the  embryo,  the  space  in  which  it  lies  is  a 
continuation  of  that  peritoneal  cavity  in  which  it  took 
its  origiQ. 

It  is  only,  necessary  to  add,  that  the  serous  mem- 
brane, including  the  false  amnion,  either  coalesces  with 
the  vitelline  membrane,  in  contact  with  which  it  lies, 
or  else  replaces  it ;  and  in  the  later  days  of  incubation 
was  called  by  the  older  embryologists  the  chorion — a 
name  however  which  we  shall  not  adopt. 


CHAPTEE    m. 

THE  CHANGES   WHICH  TAKE  PLACE  DURING  THE  FIBST 

DAY  OF  INCUBATION. 

DuBiNG  the  descent  of  the  egg  along  the  oviduct, 
where  ii  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  40^  C,  the 
germinal  disc,  as  we  have  seen,  undergoes  important 
ctianges.  When  the  egg  is  laid  and  becomes  cold  these 
changes  all  but  entirely  cease,  and  the  blastoderm 
remains  iaactiye  until,  under  the  influence  of  the  higher 
temperature  of  natural  or  artificial  incubation,  the  vital 
activities  of  the  germ  are  brought  back  into  play,  the 
arrested  changes  go  on  again,  and  usher  in  the  series  of 
events  which  we  have  now  to  describe  in  detail. 

The  condition  of  the  blastoderm  at  the  time  when 
the  egg  is  laid  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  all  eggs ;  in 
some  the  changes  being  farther  advanced  than  in  others, 
though  the  differences  of  course  are  slight.  In  some 
eggs,  especially  in  warm  weather,  changes  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  caused  by  actual  incubation  may  take 
place,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  interval  between 
laying  and  incubation;  lastly,  in  all  eggs,  both  under 
natural  and  especially  under  artificial  intubation,  the 
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dates  of  the  several  changes  are,  within  the  limits  of 
some  hoars,  very  uncertain,  particularly  in  the  first  few 
days ;  one  egg  being  found,  for  example,  at  36  hours  in 
the  same  stage  as  another  at  24  or  30  hours,  or  a  third 
at  40  or  48  hours.  When  we  speak  therefore  of  any 
event  as  taking  place  at  any  given  hour  or  part  of  any 
given  day,  we  are  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that 
such  an  event  will  generally  be  found  to  have  taken 
place  at  about  that  time.  We  introduce  exact  dates 
for  the  convenience  of  description. 

The  changes  which  take  place  during  the  first  day 
will  be  most  easily  considered  under  several  periods. 

From  the  1st  to  about  the  8th  hour.— During  this 

period  the  blastoderm,  when  viewed  from  above,  is 
found  to  have  increased  in  size.  The  pellucid  ^area, 
which  at  the  best  is  but  obscurely  marked  in  the  unin- 
cubated  egg,  becomes  very  distinct  (the  central  opacity 
having  disappeared),  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
opaque  area^  which  has  even  still  more  increased  both 
in  distinctness  and  size. 

For  the  first  few  hours  both  the  pellucid  and  opaque 
areas  remain  approximately  circular,  and  the  most  im- 
portant change,  besides  increase  in  size  and  greater 
distinctness  which  can  be  observed  in  them,  is  a  slight 
ill-defined  opacity  or  loss  of  transparency,  which  makes 
its  ap})earance  in  the  hinder  half  of  the  pellucid  area. 
This  is  known  as  the  embryonic  shield. 

Slight  a3  are  the  changes  which  can  at  this  stage  be 
seen  £rom  sur&ce  views,  sections  taken  from  hardened 
specimens  bring  to  light  many  most  important  changes 
in  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  constituent 
cells. 

P.  A  B.  4 
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Satmos  OS  a.  BLAfiroD&BU  of  a  Fowl's  Ego 

AT  THB  OOUiatlCBllEHT  OF  IHOOBATiaiT. 

The  thin  but  complete  apper  la;«r  «p 
oompoeed  of  oolunmar  oella  reata  on  the  in - 
oomplete  lower  l&jer  t,  oompoeed  of  larger 
and  more  granular  cells.  The  lower  layer  is 
thicker  ia  some  ptaoea  than  in  othere,  and  is 
oapeciallj  thick  at  the  periphei;.  The  line 
below  the  under  layer  marks  the  upper  sur- 
fiioe  of  the  vrhite  yolk.  The  larger  so-called 
formative  cells  are  seen  at  b,  lying  on  the 
white  yolk.  The  figure  docB  not  take  in  quite 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  blastoderm ;  but  the 
reader  must  understand  Uiat  both  to  the  right 
hand  and  the  left  ep  is  continued  &rtber  than 
I,  BO  that  at  the  extreme  edge  it  rests  directly 
on  the  white  yolk. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
blastoderm  in  the  uDincubated  egg  is 
composed  of  two  layers,  an  upper  (Fig. 
12,  ep)  and  an  under  layer;  that  the 
upper  is  a  coherent  membrane  of  colum- 
nar nucleated  cells,  but  that  the  lower 
one  (F^.  12, 1)  is  formed  of  an  irr^ular 
network  of  larger  cells  in  which  the 
nuclei  are  with  difficulty  visible;  and 
that  in  addition  to  this  there  are  certain 
still  larger  cells,  called  'formative  cells' 
(Fig.  12,6),  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
segmentation-cavity. 

Under  the  influence  of  incubation 
changes  take  place  very  rapidly,  which 
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lesalt  in  the  formation  of  the  three  layers  of  the  blasto- 
deim. 

The  upper  layer,  which  is  the  epiblast  already 
spokea  of  (Fig.  13),  takes  cU  first  but  little  share  in 
these  chauges. 

In  the  lower  layer,  however,  certain  oi  the  cells 
b^in  to  get  flattened  horizontally,  their  granules  become 
less  numerous,  and  the  nucleus  becomes  distinct;  the 
oeUs  so  altered  cohere  together  and  form  a  membrane. 
The  membrane  thus  formed,  which  is  first  completed  in 

Fzo.  13. 


Traksysbss  Sbction  through  thb  Blastoderm  of  a  Chick 

BEFORE  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  PrDOTITE  StREAK. 

The  epiblast  is  repreeenied  somewhat  diagrammatically.  The 
hyphens  shew  the  pomts  of  junction  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
section.  The  hypoblast  is  already  constituted  as  a  membrane  of 
flattened  oelk,  and  a  number  of  scattered  oells  are  seen  between 
it  and  the  epiblast. 

the  centre  of  the  pellucid  area^  constitutes  the  hypoblast. 
Between  the  hypoblastic  membrane  and  the  epiblast 
there  remain  a  number  of  scattered  cells  (Fig.  13)  which 
cannot  however  be  said  to  form  a  definite  layer  altogether 
distinct  from  the  hypoblast.  They  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  area  pcllucida,  and 

4-2 
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give  rise  to  the  opacity  of  that  part^  which  we  have 
spoken  of  as  the  embryonic  shield. 

At  the  edge  of  the  area  pellucida  the  hypoblast 
becomes  continuous  with  a  thickened  rim  of  material, 
underlying  the  epiblast^  and  derived  from  the  original 
thickened  edge  of  the  blastoderm  and  the  subjacent 
yolk.  It  is  mainly  formed  of  yolk  granules,  with  a 
varying  number  of  cells  and  nuclei  imbedded  in  it.  It 
is  known  as  the  germinal  wall,  and  is  spoken  of  more  in 
detail  on  pp.  65  and  66. 

The  epiblast  is  the  HomblcUt  (oomeal  layer),  and  the  hypo- 
blast the  Darmdriisenblatt  (epithelial  glandular  layer)  of  the 
Qermans,  while  those  parts  of  the  meeoblast  which  take  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  somatopleure  and  splanchnopleure  oor- 
respond  respectively  to  the  ffatU-muskd-platte  and  Darmrfiuer- 
platte. 

All  blood-vessels  arise  in  the  mesoblast.  Hence  the  vcuculiir 
layer  of  the  older  writers  &lls  entirely  within  the  mesoblast 

The  seratts  layer  of  the  old  authors  includes  the  whole  of 
the  epiblast,  but  also  comprises  a  certain  portion  of  mesoblast ; 
for  they  speak  of  all  the  oi^gans  of  animal  life  (skin,  bones, 
muscle,  &0.)  as  being  formed  out  of  the  serous  layer,  whereas  the 
epiblast  proper  gives  rise  only  to  the  epidermis  and  to  certain 
parts  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  same  way  their  muootu  layer 
corresponds  to  the  hypoblast  with  so  much  of  the  mesoblast  as 
takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  organs  of  oiganic  life.  Their 
vascular  layer  therefore  answers  to  a  part  only  of  the  mesoblast 
viz.  that  part  in  which  blood-vessels  are  especially  developed. 

From  the  8th  to  the  12th  hour.  The  changes 
which  next  take  place  result  in  the  complete  differen- 
tiation of  the  embryonic  layers,  a  process  which  is  inti- 
mately  connected  with  the  formation  of  a  structure  known 
as  the  primitive  streak.     The  full  meaning  of  the 
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latter  structiire,  and  its  relation  to  the  embryo,  can  how- 
eTer  only  be  anderstood  by  comparison  with  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  tbe  lower  forms  of  vertebrate  life. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  srirface  views  of  the 
nnincnbated  blastoderm  a  small  arc,  at  what  we  stated 
to  be  the  posterior  end,  close  to  the  junction  between 
the  area  opaca  and  the  area  pellucida.  is  distinguished 
by  its  more  opaque  appearance.  In  the  surface  view 
the  primitive  streak  appeais  as  a  linear  opacity,  which 
graduaUy  grows  forwards  from  the  middle  of  this  arc 
till  it  reaches  about  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the 


AkKA  PlUTTOmA  OF  A  VIST  TODNO  BlASTODSRU  07  A.  ChICK, 

BHKwraa   THK    Pbdotite  Streak  bhortlt  aetxr  its 


riBST  APPmARANCE. 

prj.  priuutive  Btreak  ;  <tp.  area  pellucida ;  a.op.  area  opaca. 

area  pellucida.  During  the  formation  of  the  primitive 
etteak  the  embryonic  shield  grows  faintor  and  finally 
vanishes.  When  definitely  established  the  primitive 
stieak  has  the  appearance  diagrammatically  represented 
in  Fig.  14. 
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Sections  at  this  stage  throw  a  very  important  light 
on  the  nature  and  mode  of  origin  of  the  primitive 
streak.  In  the  region  in  front  of  it  the  blastoderm  is 
still  formed  of  two  layers  only,  but  in  the  region  of  the 
streak  itself  the  structure  of  the  blastoderm  is  greatly 
altered.  The  most  important  features  in  it  are  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  15.    This  figure  shews  that  the  median 


Transverse  Section  through  a  Blastoderm  op  about  thk 

AGE  RBPRBSBNTED  IN    FlO.    14,   SHEWING   THE    FlRST    DIF- 
FERENTIATION OF  THE  Primitive  Streak. 

The  section  passes  through  about  the  middle  of  the  primitive 
streak. 

pv8,  primitive  streak ;  ep.  epiblast ;  hy,  hypoblast ;  yL  yolk  of 
the  germinal  wall. 

portion  of  the  blastoderm  has  become  very  much  thick- 
ened (thus  producing  the  opacity  of  the  primitive  streak), 
and  that  this  thickening  is  caused  by  a  proliferation  of 
rounded  cells  from  the  epiblast.  In  the  very  young 
primitive  streak,  of  which  Fig.  15  is  a  section,  the  rounded 
cells  are  still  continuous  throughout  with  the  epiblast^  but 
they  form  nevertheless  the  rudiment  of  the  greater  part 
of  a  sheet  of  mesoblast,  which  will  soon  arise  in  this 
region. 
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In  addition  to  the  cells  clearly  derived  from  the 
epiblast,  there  are  certain  other  cells  (Fig.  15),  closely 
adjoining  the  hypoblast;  these  are  derivatives  of  the 
cells,  interposed  between  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  appearance  of  the  embryonic 
shield  during  the  previous  stage.  In  our  opinion  these 
cells  also  have  a  share  in  forming  the  future  meso- 
blast 

It  thus  appears  that  the  primitive  streak  is  essen- 
tially a  linear  proliferation  of  epiblast  cells ;  the  cells 
produced  being  destined  to  give  rise  to  the  mesoblast 
This  proliferation  first  commences  at  the  hinder  end  of 
the  area  pellucida,  and  thence  proceeds  forwards. 

While  the  primitive  streak  is  being  established,  the 
epiblast  becomes  two  or  more  rows  of  cells  deep  in  the 
region  of  the  area  pellucida. 

Soon  after  this,  the  hitherto  circular  pellucid  area 
becomes  oval  (the  opaque  area  remaining  circular).  The 
oval  is,  with  remarkable  regularity,  so  placed  that  its 
long  axis  forms  a  right  angle,  or  very  nearly  a  right 
angle,  with  the  long  axis  of  the  egg  itself.  Its  narrow 
end  corresponds  with  the  future  hind  end  of  the  embryo. 
If  an  egg  be  placed  with  its  broad  end  to  the  right  hand 
of  the  observer,  the  head  of  the  embryo  will  in  nearly 
all  cases  be  found  pointing  away  &om  him. 

The  12th  to  the  16th  hour.  The  primitive  streak 
at  its  first  appearance  is  shadbwy  and  ill-defined;  gradu- 
ally however  it  becomes  more  distinct;  and  during  the 
same  period  the  pellucid  area  rapidly  increases  in  size, 
and  firom  being  oval  becomes  pear-shaped  (Fig.  16).  The 
primitive  streak  grows  even  more  rapidly  than  the 
pellucid  area;  so  that  by  the  16th  hour  it  is  not  only 
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absolutely,  but  also   relatively  to   the    pellucid   area, 
longer  than  it  was  at  the  12th  hour. 

It  finaUy  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of 

the  area  pellucida;  but  it£  hinder  end  in  noany  instances 

appears  to  stop  short  of  the  posterior  border  of  the 

area  pellucida  (Fig.  16).      The   median    line   of   the 

Pio.  16. 


SoBFACX  Tnw  or  ihb  Area  Pbllucida  of  a  Chick's 
Blastoderm  shortlt  aitbe  the  formation  of  the 
Pruotitb  Grootb. 

pr.  primitlTe  streak  with  primitive  groore  ; 
of.  amniotic  fbld. 
The  darker  ahadiug  round  the  primitive  streak  shews  the 
extensioa  of  the  mesobUat, 

primitive  streak  becomes  marked  by  a  shallow  furrow 
running  along  its  axis.  In  fresh  specimens,  viewed  with 
transmitted  light,  this  furrow  appears  as  a  linear  trans- 
patency,  but  in  hardened  specimens  seen  under  reflected 
light  may  be  distinctly  recognized  as  a  narrow  groove. 
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the  bottom  of  which,  being  thinner  than  the  sides, 
appears  more  transparent  when  viewed  with  transmitted 
light.  It  is  known  as  the  primitive  groove.  Its  depth 
and  the  extent  of  its  development  are  subject  to  great 
variations. 

During  these  changes  in  external  appearance  there 
grow  from  the  edges  of  the  cord  of  cells  constituting  the 
primitive  streak  two  lateral  wings  of  mesoblast  cells, 
which  gradually  e^^tend  till  they  reach  the  sides  of  the 
area  pellucida  (Fig.  17).  The  two  wings  of  mesoblast 
meet  along  the  line  of  the  primitive  streak,  where  they 
still  remain  attached  to  the  epiblast  During  this  period 
many  sections  through  the  primitive  streak  give  an 
impression  of  the  mesoblast  being  involuted  along  the  lips 
of  a  groove.  The  hypoblast  below  the  primitive  streak 
is  always  quite  independent  of  the  mesoblast  above, 
though  much  more  closely  attached  to  it  in  the  median 
line  than  at  the  sides.  The  part  of  the  mesoblast,  which 
we  believe  to  be  derived  from  the  primitive  lower  layer 
oella,  can  generally  be  distinctly  traced.  In  many  cases, 
especially  at  the  front  end  of  the  primitive  streak,  it 
forms,  as  in  Fig.  17,  a  distinct  layer  of  stellate  cells,  quite 
unlike  the  rounded  cells  of  the  mesoblastic  involution 
of  the  primitive  streak. 

In  the  region  in  front  of  the  primitive  streak,  where 
the  first  trace  of  the  embryo  will  shortly  appear,  the 
layers  at  first  undergo  no  important  changes,  except 
that  the  hypoblast  becomes  somewhat  thicker.  Soon, 
however,  as  shewn  in  longitudinal  section  in  Fig.  18,  the 
hypoblast  along  the  axial  line  becomes  continuous  be- 
hind with  the  front  end  of  the  primitive  streak.  Thus 
at  this  point,  which  is  the  future  hind   end  of  the 
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Fio.  17. 
TBANBYEBaS  SECTION  THBOUGH    THE  FrONT  EnD  OF  THE  PbI- 

laxrvE  Streak  of  a  Blastoderm  of  the  same  age  as 
Fig.  16. 

pp.  prJmitiTe  groove;  m,  mesoblast;  ep,  epiblast;  Ay.  hypo- 
blast ;  yh.  yolk  of  germinal  wall. 

Fio.  18. 

Longitudinal  Section  thbough  the  Axial  Line  of  the 
PsiMiTiyE  Streak,  and  the  Part  of  the  Blastoderm 
IN  Front  of  it,  of  the  Blastoderm  of  a  Chick  some- 
what YOUNGER  THAN  FiG.   19. 

pr,$.  primitive  streak ;  ep,  epiblast ;  Ay.  hypoblast  of  region  in 
front  of  primitive  streak ;  n,  nuclei ;  yk.  yolk  of  germinal 
walL 

embryo,  the  mesoblast,  the  epiblast,  and  the  hypoblast 
all  unite  together. 

From  the  16th  to  the  20th  hours.    At  about  the 

16th  hour,  in  blastoderms  of  the  stage  represented  in 
Fig.l6,animportantchange  takes  place  in  the  constitution 
of  the  primitive  hj^blast  in  ifront  of  the  primitive  streak. 
The  rounded  cells,  of  which  it  is  at  first  composed  (Fig. 
18),  break  up  into  (1)  a  layer  formed  of  a  single  row  of 
more  or  less  flattened  elements  below — the  hypoblast 
proper — and  (2)  into  a  layer  formed  of  several  rows  of 
stellate  elements,  between  the  hypoblast  and  the  epiblast 
— the  mesoblast  (Fig.  19  m).  A  separation  between  these 
tw#  layers  is  at  first  hardly  apparent,  and  before  it  has 
become  at  all  well  marked,  especially  in  the  median  line, 
an  aadal  opaque  line  makes  its  appearance  in  surface 
views,  continued  forwards  from  the  front  end  of  the 
primitive  streak,  but  stopping  short  at  a  semicircular 
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Transverse  Seotiok  through  the  Embrtonio  RsaiON  of 
THE  Blastoderm  of  a  Chick  bhortlt  prior  to  the 
Formation  of  the    Medullary   Groove    Aim    Noto- 

CHORD. 

m.  median  line  of  the  section  ;  ep,  epiblast ;  LI.  lower  layer  ceUs 
(primitive  hypoblast)  not  yet  completely  differentiated  into 
mesoblast  and  hypoblast ;  n.  nuclei. 

fold — the  future  head-fold — neax  the  front  end  of  the 
area  pellucida.    In  section  (Fig.  20)  this  opaque  line  is 
seen  to  be  due  to  a  special  concentration  of  cells  in  the 
form  of  a  cord.    This  cord  is  the  commencement  of  an 
extremely  important  structure  found  in  all  vertebrate 
embryos,  which  is  known  as  the  notochord  {ch).    In  most 
instances  the  commencing  notochord  remains  attached 
to  the  hypoblast,  after  t^  mesoblast  has  at  the  sides 
become  quite  detached  (vide  Fig.  20),  but  in  other  cases 
the  notochord  appears  to  become  differentiated  in  the 
already  separated  layer  of  mesoblast.    In  all  cases  the 
notochord  and  the  hypoblast  below  it  unite  with  iJiefroyU 
end  of  the  primitive  streak;  with  which  also  the  two 
lateral  plates  of  mesoblast  become  continuous. 

From  what  has  just  been  said  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
region  of  the  embryo  the  mesoblast  originates  as  two 
lateral  plates  split  off  from  the  primitive  hypoblast,  and 
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Fio.  20. 


Tbanbybbsb  Sbotion  through  the  Ehbryonio  Begion  of  the 
Blastoderm  of  a  Chick  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  notochord,  but  before  the  apfearavob  of 
THE  Medullary  Qroove. 

ep.  epiblast ;  Ay.  hypoblast ;  ch,  notochord  ;  me.  mesoblast ; 
yk  yolk  of  germinal  wall. 


Fig.  21. 


0     \ 


Trahsyersb  Section  of  a  Blastoderm  incubated  for 

18  HOITRS. 

The  section  passes  through  the  medullary  groove  mc,  at  some 
distance  behind  its  front  end. 

A.  Epiblasi    B.  Mesoblast.    C.  Hypoblast. 

nLC,  medullary  groove  ;  m,f.  medullary  fold ;  cL  notochord. 
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that  the  notochord  originates  simultaneously  with  the 
mesoblastjwith  which  it  is  at  first  continuous,  as  a  median 
plate  similarly  of  hypoblajstic  origin. 

E5lliker  ^  holds  that  the  mesoblast  of  the  region  of  the  em- 
bryo is  derived  from  a  forward  growth  from  the  primitive  streak. 
There  is  no  theoretical  objection  to  this  view,  and  we  think  it  would 
be  impossible  to  shew  for  certain  by  sections  whether  or  no 
there  is  a  growth  such  as  he  describes ;  but  such  sections  as  that 
represented  in  Fig.  19  (and  we  have  series  of  such  sections  from 
several  embryos)  appear  to  us  to  be  conclxisive  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  the  mesoblast  of  the  region  of  the  embryo  is  to  a  large 
extent  derived  from  a  differentiation  of  the  primitive  hypoblast. 
The  mesoblast  of  the  primitive  streak  forms  in  part  the  vascular 
structures  found  in  the  area  pellucida^  and  probably  also  in  part 
the  mesoblast  of  the  allantois. 

The  diflferentiation  of  the  embryo  may  be  said  to 
commence  with  the  formation  of  the  notochord  and  the 
lateral  plates  of  mesoblast.  Very  shortly  after  the  for- 
mation of  these  parts,  the  axial  part  of  the  epiblast 
above  the  notochord  and  in  front  of  the  primitive  streak, 
being  here  somewhat  thicker  than  in  the  lateral  parts, 
becomes  differentiated  into  a  distinct  medullary  plate,  the 
sides  of  which  form  two  folds  known  as  the  medullary 
folds,  enclosing  between  them  a  groove  known  as  the 
medidlary  groove.  The  medullary  plate  itself  consti- 
tutes that  portion  of  the  epiblast  which  gives  rise  to  the 
central  nervous  system. 

Between  the  18th  to  the  20th  hour  the  medullary 
groove,  with  its  meduUary  folds  or  laminae  dorsales,  is 
fully  established.  It  then  presents  the  appearance,  to- 
wards the  hinder  extremity  of  the  embryo,  of  a  shallow 

^  Entvnck.  d,  Memehen  u.  kdheren  Thiere.  Leipzig,  1879. 
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grooYe  'with  sloping  diverging  walls,  which  embrace  be- 
tween them  the  front  end  of  the  primitive  streak. 
Pas^ng  forwards  towards  what  will  become  the  head 
of  the  embryo  the  groove  becomes  narrower  and  deeper 
with  steeper  walls.  On  reaching  the  head-fold  (Fig.  22), 
which  continually  becomes  more  and  more  prominent, 
the  medullary  folds  curve  round  and  meet  each  other  in 
the  middle  line,  so  as  to  form  a  somewhat  rounded  end 
to  the  groove.  In  front  therefore  the  canal  does  not 
become  lost  by  the  gradual  flattening  and  divergence  of 
its  walls,  as  is  the  case  behind,  but  has  a  definite  termi- 
nation, the  limit  being  marked  by  the  head-fold. 

In  front  of  the  head-fold,  quite  out  of  the  region  of 
the  medullary  folds,  there  is  usually  another  small  fold 
formed  earlier  than  the  head-fold,  which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  amnion  (Fig.  22). 

The  appearance  of  the  embryo  and  its  relation  to 
the  surrounding  parts  are  somewhat  diagrammatically 
represented  in  Fig.  22.  The  primitive  streak  now  ends 
with  an  anterior  swelling  (not  represented  in  the  figure), 
and  is  usually  somewhat  unsymmetrical.  In  most  cases 
its  axis  is  more  nearly  continuous  with  the  left,  or 
rarely  the  right,  medullary  fold  than  with  the  medullary 
groove.  In  sections  its  front  end  appears  as  a  ridge  on 
one  side  or  rarely  in  the  middle  of  the  fioor  of  the  wide 
medullary  groove. 

The  general  structure  of  the  developing  embryo  at 
the  present  stage  is  best  understood  from  such  a  section 
as  that  represented  in  Fig.  21.  The  meduUary  groove 
(m.  c.)  lined  by  thickened  epiblast  is  seen  in  the  median 
line  of  the  section.  Below  it  is  placed  the  notochord  (ch), 
which  at  this  stage  is  a  mere  rod  of  cells,  and  on  each 
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SDRr&cB  YiKW  OP  THi  Pellucid  Area,  or  &  Blastoseeh  or 

IS  Honoa. 

None  of  the  opttque  area  ia  ehewD,  the  pear-ah^Md  outltae 
indioating  the  limita  of  the  pellucid  area. 

At  the  hisder  part  of  the  area  isaaen  the  primitive  groove 
pr.,  with  ita  nearly  parallel  walls,  fading  away  behind,  but  curv- 
ing round  and  meeting  in  front  so  aa  to  form  a  distinct  anterior 
tennination  to  the  groove,  about  half  waj  up  the  pellucid  area. 

Above  the  primitive  groove  is  seen  the  medullary  groove  m-c, 
with  the  medullary  folds  A  These  diverging  behind,  slope  away 
oa  eiUier  side  of  the  primitive  groove,  while  in  front  they  curve 
rouud  and  meet  each  other  close  upon  a  curved  line  which  repr»- 
aenta  the  head-fold. 

The  second  curved  line  in  front  of  and  oonoentric  with  the 
first  la  the  coromencing  fold  of  the  amnion. 
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side  are  situated  the  mesoblastic  plates  (B).  The  hypo- 
blast forms  a  continuous  and  nearly  flat  layer  below. 

While  the  changes  just  described  have  been  occur- 
ring in  the  area  pellucida,  the  growth  of  the  area  opaca 
has  also  progressed  actively.  The  epiblast  has  greatly 
extended  itself,  and  important  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  constitution  of  the  germinal  wall  already  spoken 
of. 

The  mesoblast  and  hypoblast  of  the  area  opaca  do 
not  arise  by  simple  extension  of  the  corresponding  layers 
of  the  area  pellucida ;  but  the  whole  of  the  hypoblast 
of  the  area  opaca,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  meso- 
blast, and  possibly  even  some  of  the  epiblast,  take  their 
origin  firom  the  peculiar  material  which  forms  the 
germinal  wall  and  which  is  continuous  with  the  hypo- 
blast at  the  edge  of  the  area  opaca  {vide  figs.  15, 17, 
18, 19,  20). 

The  exact  nature  of  this  material  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  controversies.  Into  these  controversies  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  enter,  but  subjoined  are  the  results  of  our  own  examination. 
The  germinal  wall  first  consists,  as  already  mentioned,  of  the 
lower  cells  of  the  thickened  edge  of  the  blastoderm,  and  of  the 
subjacent  yolk  material  with  nuclei  During  the  period  before 
the  formation  of  the  primitive  streak  the  epiblast  appears  to 
ejctend  itself  over  the  yolk,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  cells  of 
the  germinal  wall,  and  possibly  even  of  cells  formed  around  the 
nuclei  in  this  part  The  cells  of  the  germinal  wall,  which  are  at 
first  well  separated  from  the  yolk  below,  become  gradually  ab- 
sorbed in  the  growth  of  the  hypoblast,  and  the  remaining  cells 
and  yolk  then  become  mingled  together,  and  constitute  a  com- 
pound structure,  contiimous  at  its  inner  border  with  the  hypo- 
blast This  structure  is  the  germinal  wall  usually  so  described. 
It  is  mainly  formed  of  yolk  granules  with  numerous  nuclei,  and 
a  somewhat  variable  number  of  rather  large  cells  imbedded 

F.  &  B.  5 
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amongst  them.  The  nuclei,  some  of  which  are  probably  enclosed 
by  a  definite  cell  body,  typically  form  a  special  layer  immedi- 
ately below  the  epiblast.  A  special  mass  of  nuclei  {ride  Figs.  IB 
and  20,  n)  is  usually  present  at  the  jimction  of  the  hypoblast 
with  the  germinal  wall. 

The  germinal  wall  retains  the  characters  just  enumerated  till 
near  the  close  of  the  first  day  of  incubation.  One  function  of  ita 
cells  appears  to  be  the  absorption  of  yolk  material  for  the  growth 
o£  the  embryo. 


The  chief  events  then  of  the  second  period  of  the 
first  day  are  the  appearance  of  the  medullary  folds 
and  groove,  the  formation  of  the  notochord  and  lateral 
plates  of  mesoblast,  the  beginning  of  the  head-fold  and 
amnion,  and  the  histological  changes  taking  place  in  the 
several  layers. 

From  the  20th  to  the  24th  hour.     A   view  of 

the  embryo  during  this  period  is  given  in  Fig.  23. 
The  head-fold  enlarges  rapidly,  the  crescentic  groove 
becoming  deeper,  while  at  the  same  time  the  over- 
hanging margin  of  the  groove  (the  upper  limb  of  the 
g),  rises  up  above  the  level  of  the  blastoderm  ;  in  fact^ 
the  formation  of  the  head  of  the  embryo  may  now  be 
said  to  have  definitely  begun. 

The  medullary  folds,  increasing  in  size  in  every 
dimension,  but  especially  in  height,  lean  over  fix>m 
either  side  towards  the  middle  line,  and  thus  tend 
more  and  more  to  roof  in  the  medullary  canal,  espe- 
cially near  the  head.  About  the  end  of  the  first  day 
they  come  into  direct  contact  in  the  region  which 
will  afterwards  become  the  brain,  though  they  do  not 
as  yet  coalesce.  In  this  way  a  tubular  canal  is  formed. 
This  is  the  medullary  or  neural  canal  (Fig.  23,  Fig.  24, 
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DOBBIX  View  or  THE  HABDEDKD  AREA.  PELLTJCIDA  OF  A  ChICK 

WITH    FiTK    Heboslastic    Souitis.      The    AIesullaby 
Folds  hate  kbt  fok  fast  or  theib  exteht,  bitt  havb 

KOT  DIIITKD. 

a.pr.  antarior  part  of  the  primitive  atreak ;  p.pr.  poaterior  part 
of  the  primitiye  streak. 

Jfc).  It  is  not  completely  closed  in  till  a  period  con- 
siderably later  than  the  one  we  are  oonaideriiig. 

Meanwhile  important  changes  are  taking  place  in 
the  axial  portions  of  the  mesoblast,  which  lie  on  each 
side  of  the  notochord  beneath  the  medullaiy  folds. 

In  an  embryo  of  the  middle  period  of  this  day, 
examined  with  transmitted  light,  the  notochord  is 
seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  medullary  groove  between 
the  medullary  folds,  as  a  transparent  line  shining 
through  the  floor  of  the  groove  when  the  embryo  is 
viewed  from  above.  On  either  side  of  the  notochord 
the   body  of  the   embryo   appears  somewhat  opaque. 
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owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  medullary  folds;  as 
these  folds  slope  away  outwards  on  either  side,  so 
the  opacity  gradually  fades  away  in  the  pellucid  area. 
There  is  present  at  the  sides  no  sharp  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  body  of  the  embryo  and  the  rest  of 
the  area;  nor  will  there  be  any  till  the  lateral  folds 
make  their  appearance ;  and  transverse  vertical  sections 
shew  (Fig.  21)  that  there  is  no  break  in  the  mesoblast, 
from  the  notochord  to  the  margin  of  the  pellucid  area, 
but  only  a  gradual  thinning. 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  day,  however,  the 
plates  of  mesoblast  on  either  side  of  the  notochord 
begin  to  be  split  horizontally  into  two  layers,  the  one 
of  which  attaching  itself  to  the  epiblast,  forms  with 
it  the  somatopleure  (shewn  for  a  somewhat  later  stage 
in  Fig.  24),  while  the  other,  attaching  itself  to  the 
hypoblast,  forms  with  it  the  splanchnopleure.  By 
the  separation  of  these  two  layers  from  each  other, 
a  cavity  (Pp),  containing  fluid  only,  and  more  con- 
spicuous in  certain  parts  of  the  embryo  than  in  others, 
is  developed.  This  cavity  is  the  beginning  of  that 
great  serous  cavity  of  the  body  which  afterwards  becomes 
divided  into  separate  cavities.  We  shall  speak  of  it  as 
the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity. 

This  cleavage  into  somatopleure  and  splanchno- 
plcTire  extends  close  up  to  the  walls  of  the  medullary 
canal,  but  close  to  the  medullary  canal  a  central  or 
axial  portion  of  each  plate  becomes  marked  off  by 
a  alight  constriction  from  the  peripheral  (Fig.  24),  and 
receives  the  name  of  vertebral  plate,  the  more  external 
mesoblast  being  called  the  lateral  plate.  The  cavity 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  lateral  plate  rapidly 
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enlarges,  while  that  in  the  vertebral  plate  remains  in 
the  condition  of  a  mere  split. 


Trasstxbsi  Sbotios  THROuaH  THE  DoHBAi,  Rkoiok  or  ak 
EiCBKYO  or  IBM  Second  Day  (copied  from  Hia),  intro- 
dooad  here  to  illuHtrate  the  formfttion  of  the  meeobluitic 
aomitis,  and  the  cleava^  of  the  meBoblost. 

M.  medulhojr  canal ;  Pr.  meeoblastic  Bomite  ;  w.  rudiment  of 
Wolffian  duct ;  A.  epiblast ;  0.  hTpoblast ;  Ch.  notochord ; 
Ao.  ac«ta ;  BO.  aplaDchnopleure. 

At  first  each  vertebral  plate  is  not  only  unbroken 
along  its  length,  but  also  continuous  at  its  outer  edge 
with  the  upper  and  lower  layers  of  the  lateral  plate 
of  the  same  side.  Very  soon,  however,  clear  trans- 
veae  lines  are  seen,  in  surface  views  (Fig.  23),  stretch- 
ing inwards  across  each  vertebral  plate  from  the  edge 
of  the  lateral  plate  towards  the  notochord;  while  a 
transparent  lon^tudinal  line  makes  its  appearance  on 
either  fade  of  the  notochord  along  the  line  of  junction 
of  the  lateral  with  the  vertebral  plate. 

The  transverse  lines  are  caused  by  the  formation 
of  vertical  clefts,  that  is  to  say,  narrow  spaces  containing 
nothing  but  clear  fluid ;  and  sections  shew  that  they 
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are  due  to  breaches  of  continuity  in  the  mesoblast 
only,  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast  having  no  share  in  the 
matter. 

Thus  each  vertebral  plate  appears  in  surface  views 
to  be  cut  up  into  a  series  of  square  plots,  bounded  by 
transparent  lines  (Fig.  23).  Each  square  plot  is  the 
surface  of  a  corresponding  cubical  mass  (Fig.  24,  Fv.). 
The  two  such  cubical  masses  first  formed,  lying  one  on 
each  side  of  the  notochord,  beneath  and  a  little  to 
the  outside  of  the  medullary  folds,  are  the  first  pair 
of  mesoblastic  somites  \ 

The  mesoblastic  somites  form  the  basis  out  of  which 
the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrsB  are  formed. 

The  first  somite  rises  close  to  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  primitive  streak,  but  the  next  is  stated 
to  arise  in  front  of  this,  so  that  the  first-formed  so- 
mite corresponds  to  the  second  permanent  vertebra. 
The  region  of  the  embryo  in  front  of  the  second  formed 
somite — at  first  the  largest  part  of  the  whole  embryo — is 
the  cephalic  region  (Fig.  23).  The  somites  following  the 
second  are  formed  in  regular  succession  firom  before 
backwards,  out  of  the  unsegmented  mesoblast  of  the 
posterior  end  of  the  embryo,  which  rapidly  grows  in 
length  to  supply  the  necessary  mateiial.  With  the 
growth  of  the  embryo  the  primitive  streak  is  con- 
tinually carried  back,  the  lengthening  of  the  embryo 
always  taking  place  between  the  front  end  of  the 
primitive  streak  and  the  last  somite ;  and  during  this 

^  These  bodies  are  frequently  called  protovertebra,  bat  we  shall 
employ  for  them  the  term  mesoblastio  somites. 
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process  the  primitive  streak  undergoes  important 
changes  both  in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  the  embryo. 
Its  anterior  thicker  part,  which  is  embraced  by  the 
diverging  medullary  folds,  soon  becomes  distinguished 
in  structure  from  the  posterior  part,  and  is  placed 
symmetrically  in  relation  to  the  axis  of  the  embryo, 
(Fig.  23  apr);  at  the  same  time  the  medullary  folds, 
which  at  first  simply  diverge  on  each  side  of  the 
primitive  streak,  bend  in  again  and  meet  behind  so 
as  completely  to  enclose  this  front  part  of  the  primi- 
tive streak.  The  region,  where  the  medullary  folds 
diverge,  is  known  as  the  sinus  rhomboidalis  of  the 
embryo  bird,  though  it  has  no  connection  with  the 
similarly  named  structure  in  the  adult 

This  is  a  convenient  plaoe  to  notice  remarkable  appearances 
which  present  themselves  dose  to  the  junction  of  the  neural  plate 
and  the  primitive  streak.  These  are  temporary  passages  leading 
from  the  hinder  end  of  the  neural  groove  or  tube  into  the  alimen- 
tary canaL  They  vary  somewhat  in  different  species  of  birds,  and 
it  is  possible  that  in  some  species  there  may  be  several  openings 
of  the  kind,  which  appear  one  after  the  other  and  then  close  again. 
They  were  first  discovered  by  Gasser,  and  are  spoken  of  as  the 
neurenteric  passages  or  canals  ^  In  all  cases,  with  some  doubtful 
exceptions,  they  lead  round  the  posterior  end  of  the  notochord,  or 
through  the  point  where  the  notochord  falls  into  the  primitive 
streak. 

The  largest  of  these  passages  is  present  in  the  embryo  duck 
with  twenty-six  mesoblastic  somites,  and  is  represented  in  the 
series  of  sections  (Fig.  25).  The  passage  leads  obliquely  back- 
wards and  ventralwards  from  the  hind  end  of  the  neural  tube 

1  "Die  Frimitivstreifen  bei  Ybgelembryonen."  Sckrift.  d,  Gesell. 
z.  B^pSrd  d.  Gesananten  Naturwiti,  zu  Marburg.  Vol.  n.  Supple- 
ment  x.    1S79. 
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FouB    Tbanbvbbse    SionoNS    iHBonoB   THK  Nborentkbic 
Pabbaoh    AST)    AsjODima    Pabtb  m  a  Ddce    Embeto 

WITH  TWBHTT-SIX  MsaOBLABIO  SoiHTBS. 

A.  Section  in  front  of  the  neuronteric  oanal,  shewing  a  lumea 
in  the  notochord. 

B.  Section  through  the  pawage  from  the  medulloiy  canal 
into  the  notoohord, 

G.  Section  ahawiog  the  faypoblastic  opening  of  the  neunn- 
teric  oonal,  and  the  groove  on  Uie  surfitoe  i^  the  primitive  stieak, 
which  opens  in  front  into  the  medullarj  oanaL 

D.  Primitive  atreak  immediately  behind  the  opening  of  tbe 
neorenterio  paaaage. 

mc.  medullary  canal ;  ep.  epiblast ;  hg.  bjpoblaat ;  eh.  noto- 
chord ;  pr.  primitiTe  etrealc 
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into  the  Dotocbord,  nbere  the  latter  Joms  the  primitive  streak 
(B),  A  narrow  diverticulum  from  this  paasage  Ia  oontinued  for- 
wards for  a  Hhort  distaace  along  the  aiia  of  the  notoobord  {A, 
ti).  After  traTersiog  the  aotochord,  the  paw^;e  is  continued 
into  a  hypoblaatic  diverticuhim,  which  opens  venirallj  into  the 
future  lomec  of  the  alimentary  tfact  (C).  Sht^tly  behind  the 
point  where  the  neurenterio  paaaage  oommunicatea  with  the 
neural  tube  the  latter  structure  opens  dorsally,  and  a  groove  on 
the  Bui&ce  of  the  primitive  streak  is  continued  backwards  from 
it  for  a  short  distance  (C).  The  first  part  of  this  passage  to 
appear  is  the  hypoblaatic  diverticulum  above  mentioned. 

FiQ.  36. 


DuoRAMiuTio  LoNoirnDdAL  Section  thbouob  thr  Pos- 
TiRiOB  End  or  as  Ekbrto  Bikd  at  th>  tuu  or  the 
FoBHATios  or  THE  All&ntois. 

^.  spiblsst ;  ^.c  spinal  canal ;  cA,  aotochord  ;  n.«.  oeurenterio 
canal ;  hj/.  hypoblast ;  p.a.g.  poet-anal  gut ;  pr.  remains  of 
primitive  streak  folded  in  on  the  ventral  aide  ;  al.  allantoia ; 
me.  meeobUst ;  an.  point  where  anus  will  be  formed ;  p.e. 
parivisceral  cavity ;  am.  amnion ;  to.  aomatopleure ;  tp. 
^tlanchnopleure. 

In  the  chiok  we  have  found  in  some  cases  an  incomplete  paa- 
sage  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  first  somit«.      At  a  later  stage 
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there  is  a  perforation  on  the  floor  of  the  neural  canal,  which  is 
not  so  marked  as  those  in  the  goose  or  duck,  and  never  results 
in  a  complete  continuity  between  the  netiral  and  alimentary 
tracts ;  but  simply  leads  from  the  floor  of  the  neural  canal  into 
the  tissues  of  the  tailnswelling,  and -thence  into  a  cavity  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  notochord.  The  hinder  diverticulum  of  the 
neural  canal  along  the  line  of  the  primitive  groove  is,  moreover, 
very  considerable  in  the  chick,  and  is  not  so  soon  obliterated  as 
in  the  goose.  The  incomplete  passage  in  the  chick  arises  at  a 
period  when  about  twelve  somites  are  present.  The  third 
passage  is  formed  in  the  chick  during  the  third  day  of  incuba- 
tion. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  primitive  streak  becomes  con- 
verted into  the  tail-swelling;  the  groove  of  the  posterior  part 
gradually  shallows  and  finally  disappears.  The  hinder  part  itself 
atrophies  from  behind  forwards,  and  in  the  course  of  the  folding 
off  of  the  embryo  frx)m  the  yolk  the  part  of  the  blastoderm  where 
it  was  placed  becomes  folded  in,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  ventral 
wall  of  the  embryo.  The  apparent  hinder  part  of  the  primitive 
streak  is  therefore  in  reality  ventral  and  anterior  in  relation  to 
the  embryo. 

Since  the  commencement  of  incubation  the  area 
opaca  has  been  spreading  outwards  over  the  surface  of  the 
yolk,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  day  has  reached  about 
the  diameter  of  a  sixpence.  It  appears  more  or  less 
mottled  over  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  but  this  is 
more  particularly  the  case  with  the  portion  lying  next 
to  the  pellucid  area ;  so  much  so,  that  around  the  pel- 
lucid area  an  inner  ring  of  the  opaque  area  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  diflference  of  its 
aspect 

The  mottled  appearance  of  this  inner  ring  is  due  to 
changes  taking  place  in  the  mesoblast  above  the  germi- 
nal wall — changes  which  eventually  result  in  the  forma- 
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tion  of  what  is  called  the  vasctdar  area,  the  outer  border 
of  which  marks  the  extreme  limit  to  which  the  meso- 
blast  extends. 

The  changes  then  which  occur  during  the  first  day 
may  thus  be  briefly  summarized : 

(1)  The  hypoblast  is  formed  as  a  continuous  layer 
of  plate-like  cells  from  the  lower  layer  of  the  segmenta- 
tion spheres. 

(2)  The  primitive  streak  is  formed  in  the  hinder 

I  part  of  the  area  pellucida  as  a  linear  proliferation  of 

lepiblast  ceUs.     These  cells  spread  out  as  a  layer  on 

leach  side  of  the  primitive  streak,  and  form  part  of  the 

Imesoblast 

^        (3)    The  primitive  groove  is  formed  along  the  axis 
I  of  the  primitive  streak. 

(4)  The  pellucid  area  becomes  pear-shaped,  the 
i  broad  end  corresponding  with  the  future  head  of  the 

I  embryo.  Its  long  axis  lies  at  right  angles  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  egg. 

(5)  The  medullary  plate  with  the  medullary  groove 
\  makes  its  appearance  in  front  of  the  primitive  groove.* 

(6)  The  primitive  hypoblast  in  the  region  of  the 
I  medullary  plate  gives  rise  to  an  axial  rod  of  cells  forming 
V  the  notochord,  and  to  two  lateral  plates  of  mesoblast. 
I  The  innermost  stratum  of  the  primitive  layer  forms  the 
I  permanent  hypoblast. 

(7)  The  development  of  the  head-fold  gives  rise 
^to  the  first  definite  appearance  of  the  head. 

(8)  The  medullary  folds  rise  up  and  meet  first  in 
\  the  region  of  the  mid-brain  to  form  the  neural  tube. 

(9)  By  the  cleavage  of  the  mesoblast,  the  somato- 
f  pleure  separates  from  the  splanchnopleure. 
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•  (10)  One  or  more  pairs  of  mesoblastic  somites  make 
Vheir  appearance  in  the  vertebral  portion  of  the  meso- 
blastic plate& 

.      (11)     The  first  trace  of  the  amnion  appears  in  front 
(|f  the  head-fold. 

,  (12)  The  vascular  area  begins  to  be  distinguished 
l^m  the  rest  of  the  opaque  area. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CHANGES  WHICH  TAKE  PLACE  DUSING  THE  FIBST 

HALF  OF  THE  SECOND  DAY. 

General  devdopmeiit.  ^  attempting  to  remove 
the  blastoderm  from  an  egg  which  has  undergone 
£rom  30  to  36  hours'  incubation,  the  observer  can- 
not fail  to  notice  a  marked  change  in  the  consist- 
ency of  the  blastodermic  structures.  The  excessive 
delicacy  and  softness  of  texture  which  rendered  the 
extraction  of  an  18  or  20  hours'  blastoderm  so  difficult, 
has  given  place  to  a  considerable  amount  of  firmness; 
the  outlines  of  the  embryo  and  its  appendages  are  much 
bolder  and  more  distinct;  and  the  whole  blastoderm 
can  be  removed  from  the  egg  with  much  greater  ease. 

In  the  embryo  itself  viewed  from  above  one  of  the 
features  which  first  attracts  attention  is  the  progress 
in  the  head-fold  (Fig.  27).  The  upper  limb  or  head 
has  become  much  more  prominent,  while  the  lower 
groove  is  not  only  proportionately  deeper,  but  is  also 
being  carried  back  beneath  the  body  of  the  embryo. 

The  medullary  folds  are  closing  rapidly.  In  the 
region  of  the  head  they  have  quite  coalesced,  a  slight 
notch  in  the  middle  line  at  the  extreme  firont  marking 
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for  some  little  time  their  line  of  junction  (Fig.  23). 
The  open  medullary  groove  of  the  first  day  haa  thus 
become  converted  into  a  tube,  the  neural  canal,  cloBed 
in  front,  but  as  yet  open  behind.    Even  before  the 


KuBRTO  OF  THB  Chick  between  thirtt  akd  tbirti-bix  hours, 

VIEWED  FBOU  ASOVE  AS  AH  OPAQUE  ObjBCT. 

(Chromio  acid  preparation.) 

f.h.  froQt-braia  :  ink.  mid-brain  ;  h.h.  hind-brain ;  op.i).  optio  vesi- 
cle %  aii.p.  auditory  pit ;  o.f.  vitelline  vein  ;  p.v.  mesoblastic 
somite ;  m./.  line  of  jimctioQ  of  the  medullar;  tolde  above  the 
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medullary  canal ;  «.r.  sinus  rhomboidalis ;  t.  tail-fold ;  p.r. 
remains  of  primitive  groove  (not  satisfsu^rilj  represented) ; 
a.p.  area  pellucida. 

The  line  to  the  side  between  p.v,  and  m./.  represents  the  true 
length  of  the  embryo. 

The  fiddle-shaped  outline  indicates  the  margin  of  the  pellucid 
area.  The  head,  which  reaches  as  far  back  as  o./.,  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  off;  but  neither  the  somatopleuric  nor 
splanchnopleuric  folds  are  shewn  in  the  figure ;  the  latter 
diverge  at  the  level  of  o.f.y  the  former  oonsiderably  nearer 
the  front,  somewhere  between  the  lines  m,b,  and  h.b,  Ths 
optic  vesicles  op,v,  are  seen  bulging  out  beneath  the  superfi- 
cial epiblast.  The  heart  lying  underneath  the  opaque  body 
cannot  be  seen.  The  tail-fold  t  is  just  indicated ;  no  dis- 
tinct lateral  folds  are  as  yet  visible  in  the  region  midway 
between  head  and  tail.  At  m,f.  the  line  of  junction  between 
the  medullary  folds  is  still  visible,  being  lost  forwards  over 
the  cerebral  vesicles,  while  behind  may  be  seen  the  remains 
of  the  sinus  rhomboidalis,  s.r. 

medullary  folds  coalesce  completely  in  the  cephalic 
legion,  the  front  end  of  the  neural  canal  dilates  into 
a  small  bulb,  whose  cavity  remains  continuous  with 
the  rest  of  the  canal,  and  whose  walls  are  similarly 
formed  of  epiblast.  This  bulb  is  known  as  the  first 
cerebral  vesicle.  Fig.  27,  /.&.,  and  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  second  day.  From  its  sides 
two  lateral  processes  almost  at  once  grow  out :  they  are 
known  as  the  optic  vesicles  (Fig.  27,  op,  v.),  and  their 
history  will  be  dealt  with  at  length  somewhat  later. 
Behind  the  first  cerebral  vesicle  a  second  and  a  third 
soon ,  make  their  appearance ;  they  are  successively 
formed  very  shortly  after  the  first  vesicle;  but  the 
consideration  of  them  may  be  conveniently  reserved  to 
a  later  period.     At  the  level  of  the  hind  end  of  the 
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Fm.  as. 


Am  Embbio  Chick  of  about  Thibtihbiz  Uoubb,  tikwed 

PROU  BELOW  AB  A  TRANSFASEHT  ObJEOT. 

FB.  the  fore-brain  or  first  cerebral  veaiole,  projecting  from  tiie 
aides  of  which  ore  seen  the  optic  vesicles,  <^.  A  definite 
head  is  now  conBtitut«d,  the  backward  limit  of  the  somato- 
pleure  fold  being  indicated  by  the  faint  line  S.O.  Aroond 
the  head  are  seen  the  two  limbs  of  the  amniotio  h^od-fbld  ; 
one,  the  true  amnion  a,  closely  a&Teloping  the  head,  the 
other,  the  &Jse  amnion  d,  at  some  distance  from  it.  The 
head  is  seen  to  project  bejood  the  anterior  limit  of  the 
pellucid  area. 

The  splanchnopleure  folds  extend  aa  &r  back  as  «p.  Along  ite 
diverging  limbs  are  seen  the  oonapiouous  venous  roots  of 
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the  vitelline  veins,  uniting  to  form  the  heart  A,  alteadj 
established  by  the  ooaJesoence  of  two  lateral  halves  which, 
continuing  forward  as  the  bulbus  arteriosus  h.a.,  is  lost  in 
the  substance  of  the  head  just  in  front  of  the  somatopleure 
fold. 

2ZB.  hind-brain;  MB.  mid-brain;  p.v.  and  v.pl.  mesoblastic 
somites ;  ek,  front  end  of  notochord ;  ma,  posterior  part  of 
notochord ;  e.  parietal  mesoblast ;  pL  outline  of  area  pellu- 
dda ;  pv.  primitive  streak. 

head  two  shallow  pits  are  visible.  They  constitute  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  axe  known  as 
the  auditory  piU  (Fig.  27,  au.p,). 

The  numher  of  mesoblastic  somites  increases  rapidly 
by  a  continued  segmentation  of  the  vertebral  plates  of 
mesoblast.  The  four  or  five  pairs  formed  during  the 
first  day  have  by  the  middle  of  the  second  increased  to 
as  many  as  fifteen.  The  addition  takes  place  from 
before  backwards;  and  the  hindermost  one  is  for  some 
time  placed  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  botmdary  be- 
tween the  hind  end  of  the  trunk  of  the  embryo,  and 
the  front  end  of  the  primitive  streak.  For  some  time 
the  already  formed  somites  do  not  increase  in  size, 
so  that  at  first  the  embryo  clearly  elongates  by  addi- 
tions to  its  hinder  end. 

Immediately  behind  the  level  of  the  last  meso- 
blastic somite  there  is  placed  an  enlargement  of  the 
unclosed  portion  of  the  medullary  canal.  This  enlarge- 
ment is  the  sinus  rhomboidalis  already  spoken  of.  It 
is  shewn  in  Fig.  23.  On  its  floor  is  placed  the  front 
end  of  the  primitive  streak.  It  is  a  purely  embryonic 
structure  which  disappears  during  the  second  day. 

In  a  former   chapter  it  was  pointed  out  (p.  27) 
that    the   embryo  is  virtually  formed   by  a  folding 
F.  &  B.  6 
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or  tuckixig  in  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  blastoderm, 
first  at  the  anterior  extremity,  and  afterwards  at  the 
posterior  extremity  and  at  the  sides.  One  of  the  results 
of  this  doubling  up  of  the  blastoderm  to  form  the  head 
is  the  appearance,  below  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
medullary  tube,  of  a  short  canal,  ending  blindly  in 
front,  but  open  widely  behind  (Fig.  29,  -D),  a,  cul  de 
sac,  in  fact,  lined  with  hypoblast  and  reaching  from  the 
extreme  front  of  the  embryo  to  the  point  where  the 
splanchnopleuric  leaf  of  the  head-fold  (Fig.  29,  F.  Sp) 
turns  back  on  itself.  This  cul  de  sac,  which  of  course  be- 
comes longer  and  longer  the  farther  back  the  head-fold  is 
carried,  is  the  rudiment  of  the  front  end  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  the  fore-gut,  as  it  might  be  called.  In  trans- 
verse section  it  appears  to  be  flattened  horizontally, 
and  also  bent,  so  as  to  have  its  convex  surface  looking 
downwards  (Fig.  30,  al).  At  first  the  anterior  end  is 
quite  blind,  there  being  no  mouth  as  yet;  the  formation 
of  this  at  a  subsequent  date  will  be  described  later  on. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  day  the 
head-fold  has  not  proceeded  veiy  far  backwards,  and 
its  limits  can  easily  be  seen  in  the  fresh  embryo  both 
from  above  and  from  below  (Fig.  28). 

The  heart.  It  is  in  the  head-fold  that  the  fonnar- 
tion  of  the  heart  takes  place,  its  mode  of  origin  being 
connected  with  that  cleavage  of  the  mesoblast  and  con- 
sequent formation  of  splanchnopleure  and  somatopleure 
of  which  we  have  afready  spoken. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  embiyo  (Fig.  29),  where 
the  blastoderm  begins  to  be  folded  back,  the  mesoblast 
is  never  cleft,  and  here  consequently  there  is  neither 
somatopleure  nor  splanchnopleure;  but  at  a  point  a 
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Fio.  29. 


N.a 


DlAGBAlOCATIO  LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  THROUGH  THE  AXIB  OF 

AN  EhBRTO. 

The  section  is  supposed  to  be  made  at  a  time  when  the  head- 
fold  has  commenced  but  the  tail-fold  has  not  yet  appeared. 

NX/,  neural  canal,  closed  in  front  but  as  yet  open  behind.  Ch, 
notochord.  The  section  being  taken  in  the  middle  line, 
the  protoYortebrsB  are  of  course  not  shewn.  In  front  of 
the  notochord  is  seen  a  mass  of  unclefb  mesoblast,  which 
will  eventually  form  part  of  the  skuU.  B,  the  commencing 
foregat  or  front  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  F.  So, 
Somatopleure,  raised  up  in  its  peripheral  portion  into  the 
amniotic  fold  Am,  Sp.  Splanchnopleure.  At  Sp,  it  forms 
the  under  wall  of  the  foregut ;  at  F.  Sp,  it  is  turning  round 
and  about  to  run  forward.  Just  at  its  turning  point  the 
cavity  of  the  heart  fft.  is  being  developed  in  its  mesoblast 
jpp,  pleuroperitoneal  cavity.  A  epiblast,  B  mesoblasti  0 
hypoblast^  indicated  in  the  rest  of  the  figure  by  differences  in 
the  shading.  At  the  part  where  these  three  lines  of  reference 
end  the  mesoblast  is  as  yet  uncleft 

yeiy  little  further  back,  close  under  the  blind  end  of 
the  ftMregut^  the  deavage  (at  the  stage  of  tvhich  we  are 
speaking)  begins,  and  the  somatopleure,  F.So,  and 
sfdanchnopleure,  F.  8p.  diverge  from  each  other.    They 

6—2 
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thus  enclose  between  them  .a  cavity,  pp,  which  rapidly 
increases  behind  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  fold  of 
the  splanchnopleure  is  carried  on  towards  the  hinder 
extremity  of  the  embryo  considerably  in  advance  of 
that  of  the  somatopleure.  Both  folds,  after  running  a 
certain  distance  towards  the  hind  end  of  the  embryo, 
are  turned  round  again,  and  then  course  once  more  for- 
wards over  the  yolk-sac.  As  they  thus  return  (the 
soi^atopleure  haying  meanwhile  given  off  the  fold  of 
the  amnion,  Am.),  they  are  united  again  to  form  the 
uncleft  blastodermic  investment  of  the  yolk-sac.  In 
this  way  the  cavity  arising  from  their  separation  is 
closed  below. 

It  is  in  this  cavity,  which  from  its  mode  of  fonna- 
tion  the  reader  will  recognise  as  a  part  (and  indeed  at 
this  epoch  it  constitutes  the  greater  part)  of  the  general 
pleuroperitoneal  cavity,  that  the  heart  is  formed. 

This  makes  its  appearance  at  the  under  surface  and 
hind  end  of  the  foregut,  just  where  the  splanchnopleure 
folds  turn  round  to  pursue  a  forward  course  (Fig.  29, 
Ht) ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  day 
(Fig.  28,  h)  has  acquired  somewhat  the  form  of  a  flask 
with  a  slight  bend  to  the  right.  At  its  anterior  end  a 
slight  swelling  marks  the'fiiture  bidbiis  arteriosus;  and 
a  bulging  behind  indicates  the  position  of  the  aurides. 
It  is  hollow,  and  its  cavity  opens  behind  into  two 
vessels  called  the  vitelline  veins  (Figs.  27,  of.  and  28  ^.)> 
which  pass  outwards  in  the  folds  of  the  splanchno- 
pleure at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  embryo. 
The  anterior  extremity  of  the  heart  is  connected  with 
the  two  aortae. 

The  heart,  including  both  its  muscular  wall  and  its 
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epitheloid  lining,  ia  d<3vel6ped  out  of  the  Bplanchmc 
mesoblast  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  throat.  But 
since  the  first  commencements  of  the  heart  make 
their  appearance  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  throat, 
the  development  of  this  organ  is  somewhat  complicated; 
and  in  order  to  gain,  a  dear  conception  of  the  manner 
in  lirhich  it  takes  place  the  topography  of  the  region 
where  it  is  formed  needs  to  be  very  distinctly  under- 
stood 

In  the  region  where  the  heart  is  about  to  appear, 
ihe.splanchnopleure  is  continually  being  folded  in  on 
either  side,  and  these  lateral  folds  are  progressively 
meeting  and  uniting  in  the  middle  line  to  form  the  under 
or  ventral  wall  of  the  foregut.  At  any  given  moment 
these  folds  will  be  found  to  have  completely  united  in 
the  middle  line  aloflg  a  certain  distance  measured  from 
the  point  in  front  where  the  cleavage  of  the  mesoblast 
(t.^.  the  separation  into  somatopleure  and  splanch^ 
nopleure)  begins,  to  a  particular  point  farther  back. 
They  will  here  be  found  to  be  diverging  from  the  point 
where  they  were  united,  and  not  only  diverging  late- 
rally each  from  the  middle  line,  but  also  both  turning 
so  as  to  run  in  a  forward  direction  to  regain  the  surface 
of  the  yolk  and  rejoin  the  somatopleure,  Fig.  29.  In  a 
transverse  section  taken  behind  this  extreme  point  of 
union,  or  point  of  divergence,  as  we  may  call  it,  the 
splanchnopleure  oq  either  side  when  traced  downwards 
from  the  axis  of  the  embryo  may  be  seen  to  bend  in 
towards  the  middle  so  as  to  approach  its  fellow,  and  then 
to  run  rapidly  outwards.  Fig.  31,  JS.  A  longitudinal 
section  shews  that  it  runs  forwanis  also  at  the  same 
time.  Fig.  29.    A  section  through  the  very  point  of 
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divergence  shews  the  two  folds  meetiDg  in  the  middle 
line  and  then  separating  again,  so  as  to  form  something 
like  the  letter  Xy  with  the  upper  limbs  converging,  and 
the  lower  limbs  diverging.  In  a  section  taken  in 
front  of  the  point  of  divergence,  the  lower  diverging 
limbs  of  the  x  have  disappeared  altogether;  nothing 
is  left  but  the  upper  limbs,  which,  completely  united 
in  the  middle  line,  form  the  under-wall  of  the  fore- 
gut 

As  development  proceeds,  what  we  have  called  the 
point  of  divergence  is  continually  being  carried  farther 
end  farther  back,  so  that  the  distance  between  it  and 
the  point  where  the  somatopleure  and  splanchnopleure 
separate  from  each  other  in  front,  t.  e.  the  length  of  the 
foregut^  is  continually  increasing. 

In  the  chick,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  heart 
commences  to  be  formed  in  a  region  where  the  folds  of 
the  splanchnopleure  have  not  yet  united  to  form  the 
ventral  wall  of  the  throat,  and  appears  in  the  form  of 
two  thickenings  of  the  mesoblast  of  the  splanchno- 
pleure, along  the  diverging  folds,  %,e.  along  the  lower 
limbs  of  the  x,  just  behind  the  point  of  divergence. 
These  thickenings  are  continued  into  each  other  by  a 
similar  thickening  of  the  mesoblast  extending  through 
the  point  of  divergence  itself. 

The  heart  has  thus  at  first  the  form  of  an  inverted 
y,  and  consists  of  two  independent  cords  of  splanchnic 
mesoblast  which  meet  in  front,  without  however  uniting. 
As  the  folding-in  of  the  splanchnopleure  is  continued 
backwards  the  two  diverging  halves  of  the  heart  are 
gradually  brought  together.  Thus  very  soon  the  develop- 
ing heairt  has  the  form  of  an  inverted  Y,  consisting  of  an 
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impaired  portion  in  front  and  tvo  diver^i^  limlie  be- 
hind. The  unpaired  portion  is  the  true  hearty  while  the 
diverging  Umbs  are  the  Titellin©  yeins  already  qwken 
of  (fig.  28,  ap).  While  the  changes  just  spoken  of 
havfr  been  taking  pUce  in  tie  external  form  of  the 
heart,  ita  internal  parts  have  also  become  differentiated, 
A  cavity  is  formed  in  each  of  the  halves  of  the 
heart  before  even  they  have  coalesced.  Each  of  these 
cavities  has  at  first  the  form  of  an  irregular  space 


Thassvzbse  SccnoM  thbouoh  the  Postbbiok  Part  or  thb 
HxAD  OF  AS  Embkto  Chick  or  TmBTT  Hours. 

ib.  brnd-brain ;  vg.  vagu«  nerve  ;  ep.  ^iblast ;  eh.  uotoohord  ; 
X.  thio^ning  of  hjpoblut  (powibly  a  rudiment  of  the  lub- 
Dotochordal  rod) ;  <d.  ttiroat ;  fU.  heart ;  f^  Imdf  oavit^ ; 
K,  lomatii}  mesoblast  {  tf.  splanchnic  meeoblast ;  Ay.  hypo- 
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between  the  splanclmic  mesoblast  and  the  wall  of  the 
throat  (Fig.  SO,  ht.).  During  their  fonnation  (Fig.  80), 
a  thin  layer  of  mesoblast  remains  in  contact  with  the 
hypoblast^  but  connected  with  the  main  mass  of  the 
mesoblast  of  the  heart  by  protoplasmic  processes.  A 
second  layer  next  becomes  split  from  the  main  mass  of 
mesoblast^  being  still  connected  with  the  first  layer  by  the 
above-mentioned  protoplasmic  processes.  These  two 
layers  unite  to  form  a  tube  which  constitutes  the  epithe* 
lioid  lining  of  the  heart ;  the  lumen  of  this  tube  is  the 
cavity  of  the  heart,  and  soon  loses  the  protoplasmic 
trabeculsQ  which  at  first  traverse  it.  The  cavity  of  the 
heart  may  thus  be  described  as  being  formed  by  a 
hollowing  out  of  the  splanchnic  mesoblast.  Some  of  the 
central  cells  of  the  original  thickenings  probably  become 
blood-corpuscles* 

The  thick  outer  part  of  the  cords  of  splanchnic  meso- 
blast which  form  the  heart  become  the  muscular  walls 
and  peritoneal  covering  of  this  organ.  The  muscular 
wall  of  each  division  of  the  heart  has  at  first  the  form 
of  a  half  tube  widely  open  on  its  dorsal  aspect^  that 
is  towards  the  hypoblast  of  the  gut  (Fig.  30  and  32). 
After  the  two  halves  of  the  heart  have  coalesced  in  the 
manner  already  explained,  the  muscular  walls  grow  in 
towards  the  middle  line  on  the  dorsal  side  until  they 
meet  each  other  and  coalesce,  thus  forming  a  complete 
tube  as  shewn  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  31,  A  They 
remain^  howeveri  at  first  continuous  with  the  splanchnic 
mesoblast  surrounding  the  throat,  thus  forming  a  pro- 
visional mesenteiy — ^the  mesocardium — ^attaching  the 
heart  to  the  ventral  wall  of  the  throat.  The  epithelioid 
tubes  formed  in  the  two  halves  of  the  heart  remain  for 
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some  tiine  separate,  and  oause  the  cavity  of  the  heart  to 
be  divided  into  two  tubes  even  after  its  two  halves  have 
to  all  appearance  completely  coalesced!. 

Soon  after  its  formation  the  heart  begins  to  beat ; 
its  at  first  slow  and  rare  pulsations  beginning  at  the 
venous  and  passing  on  to  the  arterial  end.  It  is  of  some 
interest  to  note  that  its  functional  activity  commences 
long  before  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  shew  any 
distinct  djlfferentiation  into  muscular  or  nervous  .ele- 
jnents. 

Vascular  syBtem.  To  provide  channels  for  the 
fluid  thus  pressed  by  the  contractions  of  the  heort,  a 
system  of  tubes  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  meso- 
blast  both  of  the  embryo  itself  and  of  the  vascular  and 
pellucid  areas.  In  front  the  single  tube  of  the  bulbus 
arteriosus  bifurcates  into  two  primitive  aortce,  each 
of  which  bending  round  the  front  end  of  the  foregut, 
passes  from  its  under  to  its  upper  side,  the  two  forming 
together  a  sort  of  incomplete  arterial  collar  imbedded 
in  the  mesoblast  of  the  gut.  Arrived  at  the  upper  side 
of  the  gut,  they  turn  sharply  round,  and  run  separate 
but  parallel  to  each  other  backwards  towards  the  tail,  in 
the  mesoblast  on  each  side  of  the  notochord  immediately 
under  the  mesoblastic  somites  (Figs.  32,  Ao,  34/ ao). 
About  half  way  to  the  hinder  extremity  each  gives  off 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  embiyo  a  large  branch, 
the  vitelline  artery  (Fig.  36,  Of,  A.),  which,  passing 
outwards,  is  distributed  over  the  pellucid  and  vascular 
areas,  the  main  trunk  of  each  aorta  passing  on  with 
greatly  diminished  calibre  towards  the  tail,  in  which  it 
becomes  lost 

1  This  is  not  shewn  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  81,  A* 
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Two  DuQBUfu&nc  SEcno^fs  of  a  THmT\'-sii  houbs'  Eubbio 
jllubtrahnq  the  stbdcturi  op  the  Hbabt  sbobtlt 
atiks  its  roekation.    a  is  thk  anteriob  bectiom. 

Kb.  liiud  brun ;  nc  Dotoahord ;  E.  epibkat ;  to.  somatc^lenn  ; 
«^  splanchnopleure ;  d.  alimentor;  canal ;  ky,  hypoblMt ; 

fa.  (in  A)  heart ;  of.  Titelliue  vein. 

In  A  the  two  halves  of  the  heart  have  coalesced  to  form  an 
unpmred  tube  suspended  from  the  ventral  wall  of  the  throat 
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In  B  are  aeea  in  the  dirergiDg  folds  of  the  apLmohiu^leura 
the  two  Titeltioe  veins  (o/)  which  will  ehortly  unite  to  fcrro 
the  ductus  renoens. 


Tbakstebsi  Sectiom  of  an  Eubrio  at  the  end  ot  the 
Second  Dat  fassinq  throuob  the  Region  of  the  Bulbub 
ARTERiOBna.    (Copied  from  His.) 

M.  medulUry  canal  id  the  region  of  the  hind  brain  ;  V.  anterior 
eudinal  vran;  Ao.  Aorta;  Ck.  Notoohord;  al.  t^haenAaxj 
canal ;  E.  Heart  (bolbus  arteriosus} ;  Pp.  Fleuroperitcmeal 

In  the  vascular  and  pellucid  areas,  the  fonnation  of 
vascular  channels  with  a  subsequent  differentiation 
into  arteries,  capillaries  and  veins,  is  proceeding  rapidly. 
Blood-corpuscles  too  are  being  formed  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  mottied  yellow  vascular  area  becomes 
covered  with  red  patches  consisting  of  aggregations  of 
blood-corpnacles,  often  spoken  of  as  blood-islands. 

Bound  the  extreme  maj^in  of  the  vascular  area  and 
neariy  completely  encircling  it,  is  seen  a  thin  red  line, 
the  nnus  or  vena  terminalis  (Fig.  36,  Sv.).  This  will  soon 
increase  in  Edze  and  importance. 

From  the  vascular  and  pellucid  area  several  lai^ 
cbannela  are  seen  to  unite  and  form  two  laige  trunks, 
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one  on  either  side,  which  ramiing  hLoDg  the  splanch* 
noplenre  folds- at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
embryo,  unite  at  the  "point  of  divergence"  to  join  the 
venous  end  of  the  heart.  These  are  the  vitelline  veins 
spoken  of  above. 

Both  vessels  and  corpuscles  are  formed  entirely 
from  the  cells  of  the  mesoblast;  and  in  the  regions 
where  the  mesoblast  is  cleft,  are  at  first  observed  ex- 
clusively in  the  splanchnopleure.  Ultimately  of  oouise 
they  are  found  in  the  mesoblast  everywhere. 

In  the  pellucid  area,  where  the  formation  of  the  blood-vessels 
may  be  most  easily  observed,  a  number  of  mesoblastic  cells  are 
seen  to  send  out  processes  (Fig.  33).  These  processes  unite,  and 
by  their  union  a  protoplasmic  network  is  formed  containing 
nuclei  at  the  points  from  which  the  processes  started.  The 
nuclei,  which  as  a  rule  are  much  elongated  and  contain  large  oval 
nucleoli,  increase  very  rapidly  by  division,  and  thus  form  groups 
of  nuclei  at  the,  so  to  speak,  nodal  points  of  the  network. 
Several  nuclei  may  also  be  seen  here  and  there  in  the  processes 
themselves.  The  network  being  completed,  these  groups,  by 
continued  division  of  the  nuclei,  increase  rapidly  in  size ;  the 
protoplasm  around  them  acquires  a  red  colour,  and  the  whole 
mass  breaks  up  into  blood-corpuscles  (Fig.  33,  b.c)  The  proto^ 
plasm  on  the  outside  of  each  group,  as  well  as  that  of  the  uniting 
processes,  remains  granular,  and  together  with  the  nuclei  in  it 
forms  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  A  plasma  is  secreted  by 
the  walls,  and  in  this  the  blood-corpuscles  float  freely. 

Each  nodal  point  is  thus  transformed  into  a  more  or  less 
rounded  mass  of  blood-corpuscles  floating  in  plasma  but  en- 
veloped by  a  layer  of  nucleated  protoplasm,  the  several  groups 
being  united  by  strands  of  nucleated  protoplasm.  These  uniting 
strands  rapidly  increase  in  thickness;  new  processes  are  also- 
continually  being  formed ;  and  thus  the  network  is  kept  close 
and  thickset  while  the  area  is  increasing  in  size. 

By  changes  similar  to  those  which  took  place  in  the  nodal 
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points,  blood-corpoadaa  moke  their  sppeonuioe  in  the  pn>- 
ctww  ftlao,  ilio  ceotral  portions  of  whioh  become  at  the  Bsme 
time  liqnefied 

B7  the  contimied  videning  of  the  oonnecting  prooesBBB  and 
sohition  of  their  central  portions,  acoompaiiied  bj  a  ooirespondin^ 
inciease  in  the  enveloping  nucleated  oella,  the  origiiial  proto- 

Pra.  BS. 


SoBFACE  View  fbou  below  oe  a  shall  portion  of  tex 
Posterior  End  or  tee  Pellucid  Area  or  a  Thibtt-biz 
hours'  Chick.  To  illustrate  the  formation  of  the  blood- 
capiUaries  and  blood-corpuscles,  magnified  400  diometen. 

b.e.  Blood-corpnaclee  at  a  nodal  point,  already  beginning  to 
acquire  a  red  colour.  The;  are  enclosed  in  a  hkjer  of  proto- 
plasm, in  the  outermost  port  of  which  are  found  nuclei,  a, 
These  nuclei  subsequently  become  the  nuclei  of  the  oella 
forming  the  walls  of  the  Teasels.  The  nodal  groups  are 
united  hj  protoplasmio  processes  (p.jT),  also  oontuning 
nuclei  with  large  nuoleoQ  (n). 
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plaamio  network  is  oonvertdd  into  a  ByBtem  of  communicating 
tttbeOy  the  canals  of  which  contain  blood-corpuacles  and  plasma, 
and  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  of  flattened  nucleated  cells. 

The  blood-corpuscles  pass  freely  from  the  nodal  points  into 
the  hollow  processes,  and  thus  the  networic  of  protoplasm  be- 
comes a  netwcMrk  of  blood-vessels,  the  nuclei  of  the  corpuscles  and 
of  the  walls  of  which  have  been,  by  separate  paths  of  developmenty 
derived  from  the  nuclei  of  the  original  protoplasm. 

The  formation  of  the  corpuscles  does  not  proceed  equaUy 
rapidly  or  to  the  same  extent  in  all  parts  of  the  blastoderm.  By 
far  the  greater  part  are  formed  in  the  vascular  area,  but  some 
arise  in  the  pellucid  area,  especially  in  the  hinder  part  In  the 
front  of  the  pellucid  area  the  processes  are  longer  and  the  network 
accordingly  more  open ;  the  corpuscles  also  are  both  later  in 
appearing  and  less  numerous  when  formed. 

Aaauming  the  truth  of  the  above  account,  it  is  evident  that 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  yolk-sack  of  the  chick  do  not  arise  as 
spaces  or  channels  between  adjacent  cells  of  the  mesoblast,  but 
are  hollowed  out  in  the  communicating  protoplasmic  substance 
of  the  ceUs  themselves.  The  larger  vessels  of  the  trunk  are 
however  probably  formed  as  spaces  between  the  cells,  much  as  is 
the  case  with  the  heart. 


Wolffian  dnct.  About  this  period  there  may  be 
seen  in  transverse  sections,  taken  through  the  embiyo 
in  the  region  of  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  somite  a 
small  group  of  cells  (Fig.  34,  TT.  d)  projecting  on  either 
side  from  the  mass  of  uncleft  mesoblast  on  the  outside 
of  the  mesoblastic  somites,  into  the  somewhat  triangular 
space  bounded  by  the  epiblast  above,  the  upper  and 
outer  angle  of  the  mesoblastic  somite  on  the  inside, 
and  the  somatic  mesoblast  on  the  outside. 

This  group  of  cells  is  the  section  of  a  longitudinal 
ridge,  the  rudiment  of  the  Wolffian  duct  or  primitive 
duct  of  the  excretory  system ;  while  the  mass  of  cells 
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firom  which  it  springs  is  known  as  the  intermediate 
ceil  mass.    We  shall  return  to  them  immediately. 

Summary.  The  most  important  changes  then  which 
take  place  during  the  first  half  of  the  second  day  are, 
the  closure  of  the  medullary  folds,  especially  in  the 
anterior  part,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  canal  so  formed 
into  the  first  cerebral  vesicle ;  the  establishment  of  a 
certain  number  of  mesoblastic  somites ;  the  elevation  of 
the  head  firom  the  plane  of  the  blastoderm ;  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tubular  heart  and  of  the  great  blood-vessels ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  rudiment  of  the  Wolffian 
duct. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  embiyo  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking  is  simply  a  paxt  of  the  whole 
germinal  membrane,  which  is  gradually  spreading  over 
the  surface  of  the  yolk.  It  is  important  also  to  bear  in 
mind  that  all  that  part  of  the  embiyo  which  is  in  front 
of  the  foremost  somite  corresponds  to  the  future  head, 
and  the  rest  to  the  neck,  body  and  tail.  During  this 
period  the  head  occupies  about  a  third  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  embryo. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CHANGES  WHICH  TAKE  PLACE  BUBING  THE 
SECOND  HALF  OP  THE  SECOND  DAY, 

One  important  feature  of  this  stage  is  the  lapid 
increase  in  the  process  of  the  folding-oflF  of  the  embryo 
from  the  plane  of  the  germ,  and  its  consequent  con- 
version into  a  distinct  tubular  cavity.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  day,  the  head  alone  projected  £rom 
the  rest  of  the  germ,  the  remainder  of  the  embryo 
being  simply  a  part  of  a  flat  blastoderm,  nearly  com- 
pletely level  from  the  front  mesoblastic  somite  to  the  hind 
edge  of  the  pellucid  area.  At  this  epoch,  however,  a 
tail-fold  makes  its  appearance,  elevating  the  tail  above 
the  level  of  the  blastoderm  in  the  same  way  that  the 
head  was  elevated.  Lateral  folds  also,  one  on  either 
side,  soon  begin  to  be  very  obvious.  By  the  progress 
of  these,  together  with  the  rapid  backward  extension 
of  the  head-fold  and  the  slower  forward  extension  of 
the  tail-fold,  the  body  of  the  embiyo  becomes  more  and 
more  distinctly  raised  up  and  marked  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  blastoderm. 

The  medullary  canal  closes  up  rapidly.  The  wide 
sinus  rhomboidalis  becomes  a  narrow  fusiform  space. 
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and  at  the  end  of  this  period  is  entirely  roofed  over. 
The  conversion  of  the  original  medullary  groove  into 
a  closed  tube  is  thus  completed. 

The  brain.  In  the  region  of  the  head  most  im- 
portant changes  now  take  place.  We  saw  that  at  the 
beginning  of  this  day  the  front  end  of  the  medullary 
canal  was  dilated  into  a  bulb,  the  first  cerebral  vesicle, 
which  by  budding  off  two  lateral  vesicles  became  con- 
verted into  three  vesicles:  a  median  one  connected 
bj  short  hollow  stalks  with  a  lateral  one  on  either  side. 
The  lateral  vesicles  known  as  the  optic  vesicles  (Fig. 
27,  op.  V,  Kg.  35,  a),  become  converted  into  parts  of  the 
eyes ;  the  median  one  still  retains  the  name  of  the  first 
cerebral  vesicle. 

The  original  vesicle  being  primarily  an  involution 
of  the  epiblast,  the  walls  of  all  three  vesicles  are  formed 
of  epiblast ;  all  three  vesicles  are  in  addition  covered 
over  with  the  common  epiblastic  investment  which  will 
eventually  become  the  epidermis  of  the  skin  of  the 
head.  Between  this  superficial  epiblast  and  the  invo- 
luted epiblast  of  the  vesicles,  there  exists  a  certain 
quantity  of  mesoblast  to  serve  as  the  material  out  of 
which  will  be  formed  the  dermis  of  the  scalp,  the  skuU, 
and  other  parts  of  the  head.  At  this  epoch,  however, 
the  mesoblast  is  found  chiefly  underneath  the  several 
vesicles  (Fig.  30).  A  small  quantity  may  in  section  be 
seen  at  the  sides ;  but  at  the  top  the  epidermic  epiblast 
is  either  in  dose  contact  with  the  involuted  epiblast  of 
the  cerebral  and  optic  vesicles  or  separated  from  it  by 
fluid  alone,  there  being  as  yet  in  this  region  between 
the  two  no  cellular  elements  representing  the  mesoblast. 

The  constrictions  marking  off  the  optic  vesicles  also 
F.  «k  B.  7 
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A.  epibkst  B.  mesoblaflt  C,  hypoblafit  oonaistiDg  of  a  single 
row  of  flattened  cells.  M.  e.  medullary  canaL  P,  v.  meso- 
blastio  somite.  W.d.  Wolffian  duci  S.o,  Somatopleura 
8,  p.  Splanchnopleure.  p.p,  pleuroperitoneal  oayity.  c.  A. 
Dotoohord.  a.  o.  dorsal  aorta,  v.  blood-vessels  of  the  yolk- 
sac  o.p.  line  of  jmiction  between  opaque  and  pellucid 
areas ;  w,  paliflade-like  yolk  spheres  which  constitute  the  ger- 
minal wall 

Only  one-half  of  the  section  is  represented  in  the  figure — ^if 
oompleted  it  would  be  bilaterally  symmetrical  about  the  line  of 
the  medullary  canal 

take  -place  of  course  beneath  the  common  epiblastic 
investment,  which  is  not  involved  in  them.  As  a  con- 
sequence, though  easily  seen  in  the  transparent  fresh 
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flsAD  OT  ▲  Chick  at  the  Ekd  ot  the  Sboond  Dat  viewed 
WBOU  below  as  a  Tbanspabent  Objeot. 

(Copied  firom  Huxley). 

/.  first  cerebral  veside.    a.  optic  vesicle,    d.  infundibulum. 

The  specimen  shews  the  formation  of  the  optic  vesicles  (a), 
as  outgrowths  firom  the  Ist  cerebral  vesicle  or  vesicle  of  the  3rd 
ventricle,  so  that  the  optic  vesicles  and  vesicle  of  the  drd  ven- 
tricle at  first  fireely  communicated  with  each  other,  and  also  the 
growth  of  the  lower  wall  of  the  vesicle  of  the  3rd  ventricle  into  a 
prooesB  which  becomes  the  infundibulum  (d), 

7—2 
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embryo   (Fig.   28),  they  are  but  slightly  indicated  in 
hardened  Bpecimens  (Fig.  27). 

When  an  embryo  of  the  early  part  of  the  second 
day  is  examined  as  a  transparent  object,  that  portion  of 
the  medullary  canal  which  lies  immediately  behind  the 
first  cerebral  vesicle  is  seen  to  be  conical  in  shape,  with 
its  walls  thrown  into  a  number  of  wrinkles.  These 
wrinkles  may  vary  a  good  deal  in  appearance,  and  shift 
from  time  to  time,  but  eventually,  before  the  close  of 
the  second  day,  after  the  formation  of  the  optical 
vesicles,  settle  down  into  two  constrictions,  one  separat- 
ing the  first  cerebral  vesicle  from  that  part  of  the 
medullary  canal  which  is  immediately  behind  it,  and 
the  other  separating  this  second  portion  from  a  third. 
So  that  instead  of  there  being  one  cerebral  vesicle  only, 
as  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  day,  there  is  now, 
in  addition  to  the  optic  vesicles,  a  series  of  three,  one 
behind  the  other:  a  second  and  third  cerebral  vesicle 
have  been  added  to  the  first  (Fig.  27,  m6,  hb).  They 
may  be  also  called  the  "  fore  brain,"  the  "  mid  brain," 
and  the  ''hind  brain,"  for  into  these  parts  will  they 
eventually  be  developed. 

The  optic  vesicles,  lying  underneath  the  epiblast, 
towards  the  end  of  the  day  are  turned  back  and  pressed 
somewhat  backwards  and  downwards  against  the  sides 
of  the  first  cerebral  vesicle  or  fore  brain,  an  elongation 
of  their  stalks  permitting  this  movement  to  take  place. 
The  whole  head  becomes  in  consequence  somewhat 
thicker  and  rounder. 

Before  the  end  of  the  day  the  fore  brain  elongates 
anteriorly.  The  part  so  established  is  not  at  first  sepa- 
rate £rom  that  behind,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  first 
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unpaiied  commencement  of  two  vesicles  which  develop 
into  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  but  up  to  the  end  of  the 
day  it  is  still  veiy  small  and  inconspicuous. 

Early  on  the  second  day  the  commencements  of 
several  of  the  cranial  nerves  make  their  appearance 
as  outgrowths  of  the  (Fig.  30,  vg)  roof  of  the  mid  and 
hind  brams,  but  their  development,  together  with  that 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next 
chapter. 

The  notochord.  The  notochord,  whose  origin 
was  described  in  the  account  of  the  first  day,  is  during 
the  whole  of  the  second  day  a  very  conspicuous  object 
It  i&  seen  as  a  transparent  rod,  somewhat  elliptical  in 
section  (Fig.  34,  cA),  lying  immediately  underneath 
the  medullary  canal  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length, 
and  reaching  forward  in  front  as  far  as  below  the 
hind  border  of  the  first  cerebral  vesicle. 

Cranial  fleznre<  Round  the  anterior  termination 
of  the  notochord,  the  medullary  canal,  which  up  to  the 
present  time  has  remcdned  perfectly  straight,  towards 
the  end  of  the  day  begins  to  curve.  The  front  portion 
of  the  canal,  %,e,  the  fore-brain  with  its  optic  and  cere- 
bral vesicles,  becomes  slightly  bent  downwards,  so  as  to 
form  a  rounded  obtuse  angle  with  the  rest  of  the 
embryo.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the  so-called 
cranial  flexure  and  is,  mechanically  speaking,  a  con- 
sequence of  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  dorsal  wall  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  brain  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  ventral 

Anditoiy  vesicle*  Lastly,  as  far  as  the  head  is 
concerned,  the  epiblastic  plates  forming  the  rudiments  of 
the  auditory  vesicles  become  converted  into  deep  pits 
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opening  one  on  each  side  of  the  hind-brain  (Fig.  27, 
au.  p). 

Heart*  We  left  the  heart  as  a  ftisifonn  body 
slightly  bent  to  the  right,  attached  to  the  under  wall 
of  the  foregut  by  the  mesocardinm.  The  curvature 
now  increases  so  much  that  the  heart  becomes  almost 
m  -shaped,  the  veilous  portion  being  drawn  up  towards 
the  head  so  as  to  lie  somewhat  above  (dorsal  to)  and 
behind  the  arterial  portion.  (It  would  perhaps  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  free  intermediate  portion  is  by 
its  own  growth  bent  downwards,  backwards,  and  some- 
what to  the  right,  while  the  venous  root  of  the  heart  is 
at  the  same  time  continually  being  lengthened  by  the 
carrying  back  of  that  "point  of  divergence"  of  the 
splanchnopleure  folds  which  marks  the  union  of  the 
vitelline  veins  into  a  single  venous  trunk.)  The  heart 
then  has  at  this  time  two  bends,  the  one,  the  venous 
bend,  the  right-hand  curve  of  the  OQ ;  the  other,  the 
arterial  bend,  the  left-hand  curve  of  the  CB.  The 
venous  bend  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  placed  above 
and  somewhat  behind  the  arterial  bend,  becomes  marked 
by  two  bulgings,  one  on  either  side.  These  are  the 
rudiments  of  the  auricle8y  or  rather  of  the  avnricviar 
appendages.  The  ascending  limb  of  the  arterial  bend 
soon  becomes  conspicuous  as  the  bulbus  arteriosus^ 
while  the  rounded  point  of  the  bend  itself  will  here- 
after grow  into  the  ventricles, 

Vascnlax  sjrstem.  The  blood-vessels,  whose  origin 
during  the  first  half  of  this  day  has  been  already 
described,  become  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day  so 
connected  as  to  form  a  complete  system,  through  which 
a  definite  circulation  of  the  blood  is  now  for  the  first 
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time  (consequently  some  little  while  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  heart's  pulsation)  carried  on. 

The  two  primitive  aorUB  have  already  been  de- 
scribed as  encircling  the  foregut,  and  then  passing 
along  the  body  of  the  embryo  immediately  beneath 
the  mesoblastic  somites  on  each  side  of  the  notochord. 
They  are  shewn  in  Fig&  32  A.o.  and*  34  a.o  in  section  as 
two  large  roimded  spaces  lined  with  flattened  cells.  At 
first  they  run  as  two  distinct  canals  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  embryo ;  but,  after  a  short  time,  unite  at 
some  little  distance  behind  the  head  into  a  single  trunk, 
which  lies  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body  immediately 
below  the  notochord  ^g.  57).  Lower  down,  nearer  the 
tail,  this  single  primitive  trunk  again  divides  into  two 
aortse,  which,  getting  smaller  and  smaller,  are  finally 
lost  in  the  small  blood-vessels  of  the  tail  At  this 
epoch,  therefore,  there  are  two  aortic  arches  springing 
fit>m  the  bulbus  arteriosus,  and  uniting  above  the  ali- 
mentary canal  in  the  back  of  the  embryo  to  form  the 
single  dorsal  aorta,  which  travelling  backwards  in  the 
median  line  divides  near  the  tail  into  two  main 
branches.  From  each  of  the  two  primitive  aortse,  or 
from  each  of  the  two  branches  into  which  the  single 
aorta  divides,  there  is  given  ofif  on  either  side  a  large 
branch.  These  have  been  already  spoken  of  as  the 
vitelline  arteries.  At  this  stage  they  are  so  large  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  passing  down  the 
aorta  finds  its  way  into  them,  and  a  small  remnant  only 
pursues  a  straight  course  into  the  continuations  of  the 
aorta  towards  the  tail. 

Each  vitelline  artery  leaving  the  aorta  at  nearly 
right  angles  (at  a  point  some  little  way  behind  the 
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backward  limit  of  the  splauclinopleure  fold  which  is 
forming  the  alimentary  canal),  runs  outwards  beneath 
the  mesoblastic  sondtes  in  the  lower  range  of  the  meso- 
blast,  close  to  the  hypoblast.  Consequently,  when  in  its 
course  outwards  it  reaches  the  point  where  the  meso- 
blast  is  cleft  to  form  the  somatopleure  and  splanchno- 
pleure,  it  attaches  itself  to  the  latter.  Travelling  alon^ 
this,  and  dividing  rapidly  into  branches,  it  reaches  the 
vascular  area  in  whose  network  of  small  vessels  (and 
also  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  similar  small  vessels  of 
the  pellucid  area)  it  finally  loses  itself. 

The  terminations  of  the  vitelline  arteries  in  the 
vascular  and  pellucid  areas  are  ftirther  connected  with 
the  heart  in  two  different  ways.  From  the  network  of 
capillaries,  as  we  may  call  t^em,  a  number  of  veins  take 
their  origin,  and  finally  unite  into  two  main  trunks,  the 
vitelline  veins.  These  have  already  been  described  as 
running  along  the  folds  of  the  splanchnopleure  to  form 
the  venous  roots  of  the  heart.  Their  course  is  conse- 
quently more  or  less  parallel  to  that  of  the  vitelline 
arteries,  but  at  some  little  distance  nearer  the  head, 
inasmuch  as  the  arteries  run  in  that  part  of  the  splanch- 
nopleure which  has  not  yet  been  folded  in  to  form  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  Besides  forming  the  direct  roots  of  the 
vitelline  veins,  the  terminations  of  the  vitelline  arteries 
in  the  vascular  area  are  also  connected  with  the  sinus 
termmalis  spoken  of  above  as  running  almost  completely 
round,  and  forming  the  outer  margin  of  the  vascular 
area.  This  (Fig.  36,  521),  may  be  best  described  as 
composed  of  two  semicircular  canals,  which  nearly  meet 
at  points  opposite  the  head  and  opposite  the  tail,  thus  all 
but  encircling  the  vascular  area  between  them.    At  the 
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point  opposite  the  head  the  end  of  each  semicircle  is 
connected  with  vessels  (Fig.  36),  which  run  straight  in 
towards  the  heart  along  the  fold  of  the  splanchnoplenre, 
and  join  the  right  and  left  vitelline  veins.  At  the 
point  opposite  the  tail  there  is  at  this  stage  no  such 
definite  connection.  At  the  two  sides,  midway  between 
their  head  and  tail  ends,  the  two  semicircles  are  espe- 
cially connected  with  the  vitelline  arteries. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  then  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  day  may  be  described  as  follows.  The 
blood  brought  by  the  vitelline  veins  falls  into  the 
twisted  cavity  of  the  heart,  and  is  driven  thence  through 
the  bulbus  arteriosus  and  aortic  arches  into  the  aorta. 
From  the  aorta,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  blood 
flows  into  the  vitelline  arteries,  only  a  small  remnant 
passing  on  into  the  caudal  terminations.  From  the 
capillajy  net-work  of  the  vascular  and  pellucid  areas 
into  which  the  vitelline  arteries  discharge  their 
contents,  part  of  the  blood  is  gathered  up  at  once 
into  the  lateral  or  direct  trunks  of  the  vitelline 
veins.  Part  however  goes  into  the  middle  region 
of  each  lateral  half  of  the  sinus  terminalis,  and  there 
divides  on  each  side  into  two  streams.  One  stream, 
and  that  the  larger  one,  flows  in  a  forward  direction 
until  it  reaches  the  point  opposite  the  head,  thence  it 
returns  by  the  veins  spoken  of  above,  straight  to  the 
vitelline  trunks.  The  other  stream  flows  backward, 
and  becomes  lost  at  the  point  opposite  to  the  tail. 
This  is  the  condition  of  things  during  the  second  day; 
it  becomes  considerably  changed  on  the  succeeding  day. 

At  the  time  that  the  heart  first  begins  to  beat  the 
capillary  system  of  the  vascular  and  pellucid  areas  is 
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not  yet  completed;  and  the  fluid  which  is  at  first  driven 
by  the  heart  contains,  according  to  most  observers,  very 
few  corpuscles 

At  the  close  of  the  second  day  the  single  pair  of 
aortic  arches  into  which  the  bulbus  arteriosus  divides 
is  found  to  be  accompanied  by  a  second  pair,  formed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  first,  and  occupying  a  position  a 
little  behind  it.  Sometimes  even  a  tiUrd  pair  is  added. 
Of  these  aortic  arches  we  shall  have  to  speak  more  fully 
later  on. 

Wolffian  duct.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
day  the  Wolffian  duct  to  which  we  have  already  alluded 
becomes  fully  established,  while  the  first  traces  of  the 
embryonic  excretory  organs  or  kidneys,  known  as  the 
Wolffian  bodies,  make  their  appearance.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  latter  wiU  be  dealt  with  in  the  history  of 
the  third  day,  but  the  history  of  the  duct  itself  may 
conveniently  be  completed  here. 

The  first  trace  of  it  is  visible  in  an  embryo  Chick 
with  eight  somites,  as  a  ridge  projecting  from  the  inter- 
mediate cell  mass  towards  the  epiblast  in  the  region  of 
the  seventh  somite.  In  the  course  of  further  develop- 
ment it  continues  to  constitute  such  a  ridge  as  far  as 
the  eleventh  somite  (Fig.  84  TTd.),  but  from  this  point  it 
grows  backwards  by  the  division  of  its  cells,  as  a  firee 
column  in  the  space  between  the  epiblast  and  mesoblast. 
In  an  embryo  with  fourteen  somites  of  about  the 
stage  represented  in  fig.  28  a  small  lumen  has  appeared 
in  its  middle  part,  and  in  front  it  is  connected  with 
rudimentary  Wolffian  tubules,  which  develop  in  con- 
tinuity with  it.  In  the  succeeding  stages  the  lumen  of 
the  duct  gradually  extends  backwards  and  forwards, 
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and  the  duct  itself  also  passes  Inwards  relatively  to  the 
epiblafit  (fig.  4S  wd).  Its  hind  end  elongates  till  it 
comes  into  connection  with,  and  opens  on  the  fourth 
day  into  the  cloacal  section  of  the  hind-gut. 

The  anmion  and  aUantoiB.    The  amnion,  especially 

the  anterior  or  head  fold,  advances  in  growth  very 
rapidly  during  the  second  day,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day  completely  covers  the  head  and  neck  of  the  embryo; 
so  much  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  tear  or  remove  it  when 
the  head  has  to  be  examined  in  hardened  opaque  speci- 
men&  The  tail  and  lateral  folds  of  the  anmion,  though 
still  progressing,  lag  considerably  behind  the  head-fold. 

The  side-folds  eventually  meet  in  the  median  dorsal 
line,  and  their  coalescence  proceeds  backwards  from  the 
head-fold  in  a  linear  direction,  till  there  is  only  a  small 
opening  left  over  the  tail  of  the  embryo.  This  finally 
becomes  closed  early  on  the  third  day. 

In  Figs.  32  and  43  am.  the  folds  of  the  amnion  are 
shewn  before  they  have  coalesced.  After  the  coalescence 
of  the  folds  of  the  amnion  above  the  embryo  the  two 
limbs  of  which  each  is  formed  become,  as  already  ex- 
plained in  chapter  ii.,  separate  from  each  other:  the 
inner,  forming  a  special  investment  of  the  embryo,  and 
constituting  the  amnion  proper  (Fig.  65),  the  outer  at- 
taching itself  to  the  vitelline  membrane  and  becoming 
the  serous  envelope. 

The  development  of  the  allantois  commences  during 
the  second  day,  but  since  it  is  mainly  completed  during 
the  third  day  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it  further  in  this 
place. 

Summary.  The  chief  events,  then,  which  occur 
during  the  second  half  of  the  second  day  are  as  follow: — 
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1.  The  second  and  third  cerebral  vesicles  make 
their  appearance  behind  the  first. 

2.  The  optic  vesicles  spring  as  hollow  buds  firom 
the  lateral,  and  the  unpaired  commencement  of  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres  from  the  &ont,  portions  of  the  first 
cerebral  vesicle. 

S.  The  auditory  plate  becomes  converted  into  a 
pit,  opening  at  the  side  of  the  hind-brain  or  third  cere- 
bral vesicle. 

4.  The  first  indications  of  the  cranial  flexure  be^ 
come  visible. 

5.  The  head-fold,  and  especially  the  splanchno- 
pleure  moiety,  advances  rapidly  backwards ;  the  head  of 
the  embryo  is  in  consequence  more  definitely  formed. 
The  tail-fold  also  becomes  distinct 

6.  The  curvature  of  the  heart  increases;  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  auricles  appear. 

7.  The  circulation  of  the  yolk-sac  is  established. 

8.  The  amnion  grows  rapidly,  and  the  allantois 
commences  to  be  formed. 


f 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CHANGES  WHICH  TAKE  PLACE  DUBING  THE  THIBD 

DAT. 

Of  all  days  in  the  history  of  the  chick  within 
the  egg  this  perhaps  is  the  most  eventfiil;  the  rudi- 
ments of  so  many  important  organs  now  first  make  their 
appearance. 

In  many  instances  we  shall  trace  the  history  of  these 
organs  beyond  the  third  day  of  incubation,  in  order  to 
give  the  reader  a  complete  view  of  their  development. 

On  opening  an  egg  on  the  third  day  the  first  thing 
which  attracts  notice  is  the  diminution  of  the  white  of 
^6  %g-  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  functional  activity  of  the  newly-established  vascular 
area  whose  blood-vessels  are  engaged  either  in  directly 
absorbing  the  white  or,  as  is  more  probable,  in  absorbing 
the  yolk,  which  lb  in  turn  replenished  at  the  expense  of 
the  white.  The  absorption,  once  begun,  goes  on  so 
actively  that,  by  the  end  of  the  day,  the  decrease  of  the 
white  is  very  striking. 

The  blastoderm  has  now  spread  over  about  half 
the  yolk,  the  extreme  margin  of  the  opaque  area  reach- 
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ing  about  half-way  towards  the  pole  of  the  yolk  opposite 
to  the  embryo. 

The  vascular  area,  though  still  increasing,  is  much 
smaller  than  the  total  opaque  area,  being  in  average- 
sized  eggs  about  as  large  as  a  florin.  Still  smaller  than 
the  vascular  area  is  the  pellucid  area  in  the  t^entre  of 
which  lies  the  rapidly  growing  embryo. 

During  the  third  day  the  vascular  area  is  not 
only  a  means  for  providing  the  embryo  with  nourish- 
ment from  the  yolk,  but  also,  inasmuch  as  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  white  it  is  brought  close  under  the  shell 
^d  therefore  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  serves  as  the  chief  organ  of  respiration. 

This  in  fact  is  the  period  at  which  the  vascular  area 
may  be  said  to  be  in  the  stage  of  its  most  complete  de- 
velopment; for  though  it  will  afterwards  become  larger, 
it  wiU  at  the  same  time  become  less  definite  and  rela- 
tively less  important  We  may  therefore,  before  we 
proceed,  add  a  few  words  to  the  description  of  it  given 
in  the  last  chapter. 

The  blood  leaving  the  body  of  the  embryo  by  the 
vitelline  arteries  (Fig.  36,  R.  Of.  A.,  L.  Of,  A.)  is 
carried  to  the  smaU  vessels  and  capillaries  of  the  vascu- 
lar area,  a  small  portion  only  being  appropriated  by  the 
pellucid  area. 

From  the  vascular  area  part  of  the  blood  returns 
directly  to  the  heart  by  the  main  lateral  trunks  of  the 
vitelline  veins,  jB.  Of,  L,  Of  During  the  second  day 
these  venous  trunks  joined  the  body  of  the  embryo 
considerably  in  front  of,  that  is,  nearer  the  head  than, 
the  corresponding  arterial  ones.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  third  day,  owing  to  the  continued  lengthening  of 
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DUQBAM  OP  THB  ClECCLATION  OF  THB  YOLK-SACK  AT  THE  KND 

or  THE  Thuid  Bat  or  Incubation. 

H.  heart  AA.  the  second,  third  &ud  fourth  aortic  arches  ;  the 
first  has  become  obliterated  in  its  median  portion,  but  is 
contjnned  at  ite  proximal  end  as  the  external  carotid,  and  at 
its  distal  end  as  the  internal  carotid.  AO.  dorsal  aorta. 
L.  Of.  A.  \e&.  vitelline  artery.  R.  Of.  A.  right  vitelline 
arteiy.  S.  T.  sinus  terminalifl.  L.  Of.  left  -vitelline  Tein. 
R.  Of.  right  vitelline  vein.  S.  F,  sinus  venoaus.  D.  C, 
ductus  Cuyieri.  5.  Ca.  V.  superior  cardinal  or  jugular  vein, 
y.  Ca.  infteior  cardinal  vein.    The  veins  are  mariced  in 
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outline  and  the  arteries  are  made  black.  The  whole  blasto- 
derm has  been  removed  from  the  egg  and  is  supposed  to  be 
viewed  from  below.  Hence  the  left  is  seen  on  the  rights  and 
vice  vend. 

the  heart,  the  veins  and  arteries  run  not  only  parallel 
to  each  other,  but  almost  in  the  same  line,  the  points  at 
which  they  respectively  join  and  leave  the  body  being 
nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  head. 

The  rest  of  the  blood  brought  by  the  vitelline 
arteries  finds  its  way  into  the  lateral  portions  of  the 
sinus  terminalisy  S.T,,  and  there  divides  on  each  side 
into  two  streams.  Of  these,  the  two  which,  one  on 
each  side,  flow  backward,  meet  at  a  point  about  oppo- 
site to  the  tail  of  the  embiyo,  and  are  conveyed  along  a 
distinct  vein  which,  running  straight  forward  paraUel  to 
the  axis  of  the  embryo,  empties  itself  into  the  left  vitel- 
line vein.  The  two  forward  streams  reaching  the  gap 
in  the  front  part  of  the  sinus  terminalis  fall  into  either 
one,  or  in  some  cases  two  veins,  which  run  straight 
backwaM  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  embryo,  and  so 
reach  the  roots  of  the  heart  When  one  such  vein  only 
is  present,  it  joins  the  lefb  vitelline  trunk;  where  there 
are  two  they  join  the  left  and  right  vitelline  trunks 
respectively.  The  left  vein  is  always  considerably 
larger  than  the  right;  and  the  latter  when  present 
rapidly  gets  smaUer  aad  speedily  disappeara 

The  chief  diiSerences,  then,  between  the  peripheral 
circulation  of  the  second  and  of  the  third  day  are  due 
to  the  greater  prominence  of  the  sinus  terminalis  and 
the  more  complete  arrangements  for  returning  the  blood 
from  it  to  the  heart.  After  this  day,  although  the  vas- 
cular area  will  go  on  increasing  in  size  until  it  finally 
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all  but  encompasses  the  yolk,  the  prominence  of  the 
anus  tenninalis  wiU  become  less  and  less  in  proportion 
as  the  respiratory  work  of  the  vascular  area  is  shifted 
on  to  the  allantois,  and  its  activities  confined  to  absorb- 
ing nutritive  matter  from  the  yolk. 

The  folding-in  of  the  embryo  makes  great  pro- 
gress during  this  day.  Both  head  and  tail  have  become 
most  distinct,  and  the  side  folds  which  are  to  constitute 
the  lateral  walls  have  advanced  so  rapidly  that  the 
embryo  is  now  a  bond  fide  tubular  sac,  connected  with 
the  rest  of  the  yolk  by  a  broad  stalk.  This  stalk, 
as  was  explained  in  Chap,  ii,  is  double,  and  consists  of 
an  inner  splanchnic  stalk  continuous  with  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  which  is  now  a  tube  closed  at  both  ends  and 
open  to  the  stalk  along  its  middle  third  only,  and  an 
outer  somatic  stalk  continuous  with  the  body-walls  of 
the  embryo,  which  have  not  closed  nearly  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal.  (Compare 
Fig.  9,  A  and  B,  which  may  be  taken  as  diagrammatic 
representations  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections 
of  an  embryo  of  this  period.) 

The  embryo  is  almost  completely  covered  by  the 
amnion.  Early  in  this  day  the  several  amniotic  folds 
will  have  met  and  completely  coalesced  along  a  line 
over  the  back  of  the  embryo  in  the  manner  already 
explained  in  the  last  chapter. 

During  this  day  a  most  remarkable  change  takes 
place  in  the  position  of  the  embryo.  Up  to  this 
time  it  has  been  lying  symmetrically  upon  the  yolk 
with  the  part  which  will  be  its  mouth  directed  straight 
downwards.  It  now  turns  roimd  so  as  to  lie  on  its  left 
side. 

V.AB.  8 
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o*.  tba  outer  anitiiotio  fold  or  fitlse  ammon.    This  is  vety  oon- 
spiouous  around  the  head,  but  may  abo  be  eeea  at  the  taO. 

a.  the  tiuo  amnioD,  yetj  cloeelj  envelopii^  the  head,  and  hem 
seen  onlj  between  the  projections  of  the  several  cerebral 
vesides.    It  ma;  also  be  traced  at  the  tail 
In  the  embryo  of  which  this  is  a  drawing,  the  head-fold  of  the 

amnion  reached  a  little  farther  backward  than  the  referenoo  «, 
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bat  its  limit  ooold  not  be  distinctly  seen  through  the  body  of  the 
embryo.  The  prominence  of  the  fedse  amnion  at  the  head  is  apt 
to  puzzle  the  student ;  but  if  he  bears  in  mind  the  £Etct^  which 
oonld  not  well  be  shewn  in  Fig.  9,  that  the  whole  amniotic  fold, 
both  the  true  and  the  false  limb,  is  tucked  in  underneath  the 
bead,  the  matter  will  on  reflection  become  intelligible. 

C.  H.  cerebral  hemisphere.  F,  B.  thalamencephalon  or  vesicle  of 
the  third  ventricle.  M,  B.  mid-brain.  JJ.  B,  hind-brain.  Op. 
optic  vedde.  Ot,  otic  vesicle.  Of  F.  vitelline  veins  forming 
the  venous  roots  of  the  heart  The  trunk  on  the  right  hand 
(left  trunk  when  the  embryo  is  viewed  in  its  natural  position 
from  above)  receives  a  laige  branch,  shewn  by  dotted  lines, 
coming  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  sinus  terminalia 
Hl  the  heart,  now  completely  twisted  on  itself  Ao,  the 
bulbus  arteriosus,  the  three  aortic  arohes  being  dimly  seen 
stretching  from  it  across  the  throat,  and  uniting  into  the 
aorta,  still  more  dimly  seen  as  a  curved  dark  line  running 
along  the  body.  The  other  curved  dark  line  by  its  side, 
ending  near  the  reference  y,  is  the  notochord  ch. 

About  opposite  the  line  of  reference  x  the  aorta  divides  into  two 
trunks,  which,  running  in  the  line  of  the  somewhat  opaque 
mesoblastio  somites  on  either  side,  are  not  clearly  seen. 
Their  branches  however,  Ofa^  the  vitelline  arteries,  are 
oanspicuous  and  are  seen  to  curve  round  the  commencing 
side  folds. 

Pa.  mesoblastic  somites.  Below  the  level  of  the  vitelliue  arteries 
the  vertebral  plates  are  but  imperfectly  cut  up  into  meso- 
blastic somites^  and  lower  down  still,  not  at  alL 

s  is  placed  at  the  ''point  of  divergence''  of  the  splanchnopleuro 
folds.  The  blind  foregut  begins  here  and  extends  about  up 
to  y.  X  therefore  marks  the  present  hind  limit  of  the 
splanchnopleure  folds.  The  limit  of  the  more  transparent 
somatopleure  folds  is  not  shewn. 

It  will  be  of  course  imderstood  that  all  the  body  of  the  embryo 
aboive  the  level  of  the  reference  ^,  is  seen  through  the  portion  of 
the  yolk-sac  (vascular  and  pellucid  area),  which  has  been  removed 
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with  the  embryo  from  the  egg,  aa  well  as  through  the  doable 
amniotic  fold. 

We  may  repeat  that,  the  view  being  from  below,  whatever  ia 
described  in  the  natural  position  as  being  to  the  right  here 
appears  to  be  left,  and  vice  vertd. 

This  important  change  of  position  at  first  affects 
only  the  head  (Fig.  37),  but  subsequently  extends  also  to 
the  trunk.  It  is  not  usually  completed  till  the  fourth 
day.  At  the  same  time  the  left  vitelline  vein,  the  one  on 
the  side  on  which  the  embryo  comes  to  Ue,  grows  very 
much  larger  than  the  right,  which  henceforward  gradu- 
ally dwindles  and  finally  disappears. 

Coincidently  with  the  change  of  position  the  whole 
embiyo  begins  to  be  curved  on  itself  in  a  slightly 
spiral  manner.  This  curvahire  of  the  body  becomes 
still  more  marked  on  the  fourth  day,  Fig.  67. 

In  the  head  very  important  changes  take  place. 
One  of  these  is  the  cromiai  flearure,  Figs.  37,  38.  This 
(which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  curvature  of 
the  body  just  referred  to)  we  have  already  seen  was 
commenced  in  the  course  of  the  second  day,  by  the 
bending  downwards  of  the  head  round  a  point  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  extreme  end  either  of  the 
notochord  or  of  the  aUmentary  canaL 

The  flexure  progresses  rapidly,  the  front-brain  being 
more  and  more  folded  down  till,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
day,  it  is  no  longer  the  first  vesicle  or  fore-brain,  but 
the  second  cerebral  vesicle  or  mid-brain,  which  occupies 
the  extreme  front  of  the  long  axis  of  the  embryo.  In 
&ct  a  straight  line  through  the  long  axis  of  the  embryo 
would  now  pass  through  the  mid-brain  instead  of,  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  day,  through  the  fore-braiu,. 
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80  completely  has  the  front  end  of  the  neural  canal 
been  folded  over  the  end  of  the  notochord.  The  com- 
mencement of  this  cranial  flexure  gives  the  body  of  an 
embryo  of  the  third  day  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
retort,  the  head  of  the  embryo  corresponding  to  the 
bulb.  On  the  fourth  day  the  flexure  is  still  greater 
than  on  the  third,  but  on  the  fifth  and  succeeding  days 
it  becomes  less  obvious,  owing  to  the  filling  up  of  the 
parts  of  the  skull 

The  brailL  The  vesicle  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
which  on  the  second  day  began  to  grow  out  from  the 
front  of  the  fore-brain,  increases  rapidly  in  size  during 
ihe  third  day,  growing  out  laterally,  so  as  to  form  two 
vesicles,  so  much  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  day  it  (Fig. 
37,  CH,  Fig.  38)  is  as  large  or  larger  than  the  original 
vesicle  from  which  it  sprang,  arid  forms  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  brain.  In  its  growth  it  pushes 
aside  the  optic  vesicles,  and  thus  contributes  largely  to 
the  roundness  which  the  head  is  now  acquiring.  Each 
lateral  vesicle  possesses  a  cavity,  which  afterwards 
becomes  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  These  cavities  are 
continuous  behind  with  the  cavity  of  the  fore-brain. 

Owing  to  the  development  of  the  cerebral  vesicle  the 
original  fore-brain  no  longer  occupies  the  front  position 
(Fig.  37,  FB,  Fig.  38,  lb),  and  ceases  to  be  the  con- 
spicuous  object  that  it  was.  Inasmuch  as  its  walls  will 
hereafter  be  developed  into  the  parts  surrounding  the 
so-called  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  we  shall  hence- 
forward speak  of  it  as  ^  vesicle  of  the  ihird  ventricle, 
or  thalamencephaJon. 

On  the  summit  of  the  thalamencephalon  there  may 
now  be  seen  a  small  conical  projection,  the  rudiment  of 
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Hhad  or  A.  CmcK  op  thb  Third  Day  thwxd  sidewatb  ab  a. 

Tbanspabxkt  Objioi.    (From  Hnzle;.) 
I  a.  tbe  vesicle  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.    I  b.  the  vesicle  of 
the  third  ventricle  (the  originBl  fore-bniu) ;  at  its  Bammit 
ia  Been  the  projection  of  the  pineal  gland  e. 

Below  this  portion  of  the  brain  is  seen,  in  optical  section,  the 
optio  veaide  a  alreadj  involuted  with  its  tMolc  inner  and  thinnsr 
outer  wall  (the  letter  a  is  plaoed  on  the  junction  of  the  two,  the 
piimarj  cavitj  being  almost  obliterated).  In  tha  centre  of  the 
veaiole  lies  the  lens,  the  shaded  portion  b«dng  the  expression  of 
its  oavily.  Below  tha  lens  between  tbe  two  limbs  of  the  hone- 
dioe  is  the  choroidal  fissure. 

II.  the  mid.bniin.  III.  the  hind-btain.  V.  the  rudiments  of 
the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  YII.  of  the  aeventh.  Below  the  seventh 
nerve  is  seen  the  auditorj  vesicle  b.  The  head  having  been 
subjected  to  preaaure,  the  veuole  appears  somewhat  distorted  aa 
if  squeeaed  out  (^  place.    The  (^flce  ia  not  jet  quite  closed  up. 

t,  the  inferior  maxiUarj  proceaa  of  the  first  Tisoersl  or  man- 
dibular fold.  Below,  and  to  the  right  of  this,  is  Boeu  the  &x9t 
visceral  deft,  below  that  again  the  second  visoenl  fold  (2),  and 
lower  dowu  the  third  (3)  and  fourth  (4)  visoeral  folds.  In  front 
of  the  folds  {i.e.  to  the  left)  is  seen  the  arterial  end  of  the  heart, 
the  aorido  arohee  being  buried  in  their  respective  viaceral  fblda. 

/  repreeents  the  mesoblast  of  the  base  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
oard. 
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the  pineal  gland  (Fig,  38,  e),  while  the  centre  of  the 
floor  is  produced  into  a  funnel-shaped  process,  the  in/un- 
dttmium  (Fig.  39,  In),  which,  stretching  towards  the 


LoaammmAL  SionoN  thbouoh  thb  Bans  or  a  tounq 
pRisTiDBUB  Ekbbto. 

Mr.  commencement  of  cerebral  hemisphere ;  pn.  pineal  gland ; 
In.  infimdibulom ;  pt.  iagrowth  of  mouth  to  f6rm  the 
pituitary  boiij ;  mb.  mid-brain ;  eb.  cerebelluro ;  eh.  noto- 
chord ;  al.  fdimentary  tract ;  laa.  artery  of  mandibular  arch. 

extreme  end  of  the  oral  invagination  or  etomodwum, 
joins  a  diverticulum  of  this  which  becomes  the  pituitary 
body. 

The  derelcfimeiit  of  the  pituitary  body  or  hypophyalB  cerebri 
baa  bean  the  aabject  of  oonsideroble  controversy  amongst  emfoiyo- 
logists,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  Uiat  its  origin 
from  liie  coal  epithelium  has  been  satia&ctorily  established. 

In  the  conrse  of  cranial  flexure  the  epiblaat  on  the  under  aide 
of  the  bead  becomes  tucked  in  between  the  blind  end  of  the 
throat  and  tlie  base  of  the  brain.  The  part  ho  tucked  in  constitutes 
a  kind  of  bay,  and  forms  the  stomodeeum  or  primitive  buccal 
oavity  already  spoken  ofl  The  blind  end  of  this  bay  beconuie 
pcodooed  Ba  a  papilliform  diverticidum  which  may  be  called  the 
pituitary  divertaoulom.    It  ia  rt^ireaented  aa  it  appeals  in  a 
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lower  vertebrate  embryo  (Elasmobraxich)  in  Fig.  99,  but  is  in  all 
important  respects  exactly  similar  in  the  chick.  Very  shortly  after 
the  pituitary  diverticulum  becomes  first  established  the  boundary 
wall  between  the  stomodsum  and  the  throat  becomes  perforated, 
and  the  limits  of  the  stomodaBum  obliterated,  so  that  the  pituitary 
diverticuliun  looks  as  if  it  had  arisen  from  the  hypoblast  During 
the  third  day  of  incubation  the  front  part  of  the  notochord 
becomes  bent  downward,  and,  ending  in  a  somewhat  enlarged 
extremity,  comes  in  contact  with  the  termination  of  the  pituitary 
diverticulum.  The  mesoblast  around  increases  and  grows  up,  in 
front  of  the  notochord  and  behind  the  vesicle  of  the  third 
ventricle,  to  form  the  posterior  dinoid  process.  The  base  of  the 
vesicle  of  the  third  ventricle  at  the  same  time  grows  downwards 
towards  the  pituitary  diverticulum,  and  forms  what  is  known  as  the 
infundibulum.  On  the  fourth  day  the  mesoblastic  tissue  around 
the  notochord  increases  in  quantity,  and  the  end  of  the  notochord, 
though  still  bent  downwards,  recedes  a  little  from  the  tennination 
of  the  pituitary  diverticulum,  which  is  still  a  triangular  space  with 
a  wide  opening  into  the  alimentary  canal 

On  the  fifth  day,  the  opening  of  'the  pituitary  diverticulum 
into  the  alimentary  canal  has  become  narrowed,  and  around  the 
whole  divertiouliun  an  investment  of  mesoblast-oells  has  appeared. 
Behind  it  the  clinoid  process  has  become  cartilaginous,  while  to 
the  sides  and  in  front  it  is  enclosed  by  the  trabecule.  At  this 
stage,  in  &ct,  we  have  a  diverticulum  from  the  alimentary  canal 
passiDg  through  the  base  of  skull  to  the  infundibulum. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  communication  between  the  cavity 
of  the  diverticulum  and  that  of  the  throat  has  become  still 
narrower.  The  diverticulum  is  all  but  converted  into  a  vesicle, 
and  its  epiblastic  walls  have  commenced  to  send  out  into  the 
mesoblastio  investment  solid  processes.  The  infundibulum  now 
appears  as  a  narrow  process  from  the  base  of  the  vesicle  of  the 
third  ventricle,  which  approaches,  but  does  not  unite  with*  the 
pituitary  vesicle. 

By  the  tenth  day  the  opening  of  the  pituitary  vesicle  into 
the  throat  becomes  almost  obliterated,  and  the  lumen  of  the 
vesicle  itself  very  much  diminished.  The  body  consists  of 
anastomosing  cords   of  epiblast-cells,  the  mesoblast  betweeo 
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which  has  alieady  oommenced  to  become  vascular.  The  cords 
or  masses  of  epiblast  cells  are  surrounded  by  a  delicate  mem- 
brana  propria,  and  a  few  of  them  possess  a  small  lumen*  The 
infdndibulum  has  increased  in  length.  The  relative  positions  of 
the  pituitary  body  and  infimdibulum  are  shewn  in  the  figure  of 
the  brain  in  Chapter  vm. 

On  the  twelfth  day  tfae  communication  between  the  pituitary 
vefiide  and  the  throat  is  entirely  obliterated,  but  a  solid  cord  of 
cells  still  connects  the  two.  The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  of  the 
vesicle  of  the  third  ventricle  have  become  connected  with  the 
pituitary  body,  and  the  infimdibulum  has  grown  down  along  its 
posterior  border. 

In  the  later  stages  all  connection  is  lost  between  the  pituitary 
body  and  the  throat,  and  the  former  becomes  attached  to  the 
elongated  jtTfoosMiw  infundibuli. 

The  real  nature  of  the  pituitary  body  is  still  extremely  obscure, 
but  it  is  not  improbably  the  remnant  of  a  glandular  structiue 
which  may  have  opened  into  the  mouth  in  primitive  vertebrate 
Ibrms,  but  which  has  ceased  to  have  a  function  in  existing 
vertebrates^ 

Beyond  an  increase  in  size,  which  it  shares  with 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  embryo,  and  the  change  of 
position  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  the  mid- 
brain undergoes  no  great  alteration  during  the  third 
day.  Its  roof  will  ultimately  become  developed  into 
the  corpora  bigemina  or  optic  lobes,  its  floor  will  form 
the  crura  cerebri,  and  its  cavity  ^vill  be  reduced  to  the 
narrow  canal  known  as  the  iter  a  tertio  ad  qvartvm 
verUricidwm. 

In  the  hind-brain,  or  third  cerebral  vesicle,  that 
part  which  lies  nearest  to  the  mid-brain,  is  during 

^  Wilhelm  Miiller  Ueber  die  EtUvneJUung  und  Ban  der  HypopkyiU 
und  des  Proeesnu  InfundibuU  Cerebri,  Jenaisehe  ZeiUchrift,  Bd.  vi. 
1871,  and  Y.  von  l^fihalkovios,  WirbeUaite  u»  Himanhang,  Arckiv  /. 
mikr,  Anat.  Yol.  xi.  1876. 
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the  third  day  marked  off  firom  the  rest  by  a  slight 
constriction.  This  distinction,  which  becomes  much 
more  evident  later  on  by  a  thickening  of  the  walls  and 
roof  of  the  front  portion,  separates  the  hind-brain  into 
the  cerebellum  in  front,  and  the  medulla  dbUmgaia 
behind  (Figs.  38  and  39).  While  the  walls  of  the 
cerebellar  portion  of  the  hind-brain  become  very  much 
thickened  as  well  at  the  roof  as  at  the  floor  and  sides, 
the  roof  of  the  posterior  or  medulla  oblongata  portion 
thins  out  into  a  mere  membrane,  forming  a  delicate 
covering  to  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle  (Fig.  40,  iv),  which 
here  becoming  broad  and  shallow  with  greatly  thick- 
ened floor  and  sides,  is  known  as  the  fourth  ventricle, 
subsequently  overhung  by  the  largely  developed  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  third  day,  therefore,  marks  the  differentiation 
of  the  brain  into  five  distinct  parts:  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  the  central  masses  round  the  third 
ventricle,  the  corpora  bigemina  or  optic  lobes,  the 
cerebellum  and  the  medulla  oblongata;  the  original 
cavity  of  the  neural  canal  at  the  same  time  passing 
from  its  temporary  division  of  three  single  cavities  into 
the  permanent  arrangement  of  a  series  of  connected 
ventricles,  viz.  the  lateral  ventricles,  the  third  ventricle, 
the  iter  (with  a  prolongation  into  the  optic  lobe  on 
each  side),  and  the  fourth  ventricle. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  outward  external  shape 
of  the  brain  is  thus  being  moulded,  internal  changes 
are  taking  place  in  the  whole  neural  canal.  These  are 
best  seen  in  sections. 

At  its  first  formation,  the  section  of  the  cavity  of 
the  neural  canal  is  roimd,  or  nearly  so. 
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About  this  time,  however,  the  lining  of  involuted 
epiblast  along  the  length  of  the  whole  spinal  cord 
becomes  very  much  thickened  at  each  side,  while 
increasing  but  little  at  the  mid-points  above  and  below. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  cavity  as  seen  in  section 
(Hgs.  64  and  65),  instead  of  being  circular,  has  become 
a  narrow  vertical  slit,  almost  completely  filled  in  on 
each  side. 

In  the  region  of  the  brain  the  thickening  of  the 
lining  epiblast  follows  a  somewhat  different  course. 
While  almost  everywhere  the  sides  and  floor  of  the 
canal  are  greatly  thickened,  the  roof  in  the  region  of 
the  various  ventricles,  especially  of  the  third  and  fourth, 
becomes  excessively  thin,  so  as  to  form  a  membrane 
reduced  to  almost  a  single  layer  of  cells.    (Fig.  40,  iv.) 

Cranial  and  spinal  nenres.     A   most   important 

event  which  takes  place  during  the  second  and  third 
days,  is  the  formation  of  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves. 
Till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  embiyologists 
were  nearly  unanimous  in  believing  that  the  peripheral 
nerves  originated  from  the  mesoblast  at  the  sides  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  This  view  has  now  however 
been  definitely  disproved,  and  it  has  been  established 
that  both  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves  take  their  origin 
as  outgrowths  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  cranial  nerves  are  the  first  to  be  developed  and 
arise  before  the  complete  closure  of  the  neural  groove. 
They  are  formed  as  paired  outgrowths  of  a  continuous 
band  known  as  the  neural  band,  composed  of  two 
laminsB,  which  connects  the  dorsal  edges  of  the  incom- 
pletely closed  neural  canal  with  the  external  epiblast. 
This  mode  of  development  will  best  be  understood  by 
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Fia.  40. 


AOA. 
SEOnOK  THROOOH  THZ   HlND-BlUni  OF  A  ChIOK  AT  THE  UTO 

OT  THi  Third  Dat  of  Incubatiok. 

IV.  Fourth  reatriole.  The  Bection  shews  the  very  thin  roof  and 
thicker  aidee  of  ths  Teiitricl& 

Ch.  Notochord — (di^iammatic  shading). 

CVt  Anterior  i>H-ivlinfl.l  or  jugular  vein. 

CC.  Involuted  auditory  vesicle.  CC  pointa  to  tiie  end  which 
will  form  the  cochlear  canaL  RL.  BeceeBoa  labyrinthi.  h^. 
hypoblast  lining  the  alimentary  can&L  h^  is  itself  placed  in 
the  cavity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  that  port  of  the  canal 
which  will  become  the  throat.  The  ventral  (antarior)  wall  of 
the  canal  is  not  shewn  in  the  section,  but  on  each  aide  aie 
seen  portions  of  a  pair  of  visceral  arches.  In  each  arch 
is  seen  the  section  of  the  aortic  arch  AOA  belonging  to  the 
Tisceral  arch.  The  Teasel  thus  cut  through  is  mniuiig 
upwards  towsj-da  the  head,  being  about  to  join  the  doral 
aorta  AO.  Had  the  aeotion  been  neater  the  haad,  ">^ 
oorried  through  the  phme  at  which  the  aortic  andi  ooitm 
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round  the  &litnentar;f  can&l  to  reach  Vba  mesot^ctat  above  i^ 
AOA  and  AO  would  have  formed  ODe  oontmuoua  curved 
epaca.  In  sactioDS  lower  down  iu  the  back  the  two  aorta, 
AO,  one  on  each  aid^  would  be  found  fused  into  one  median 


an  examination  of  Fig.  41,  where  the  two  roots  of  the 
▼agOB  nerve  (vg)  are  shewn  growing  out  from  the  neural 
band.  Shortly  after  this  stage  the  neural  band  becomes 
separated  from  the  external  epiblast,  and  constitutes 
Fib.  41. 


Tbansvxbsk  Skctioit  ihbouqh  the  Postxbiob  Past  or  thb 
Hzah  or  ah  Eiibbto  Csick  or  Thihtt  Houbs. 

A&  hind-brain ;  vff.  vagus  nerve ;  ep.  epiblast ;  eh.  notochord  ; 
*.  thickening  of  hypoblast  (poasihly  a  rudiment  of  the  mb- 
notochordal  rod) ;  al.  throat ;  hi.  heart ;  pp.  body  cavity  ; 
to.  aomatic  meeoblaat ;  «/.  splanchnic  meaoblaat ;  ^,  hjpo- 
bkat 


Vr  t^ 
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a  crest  attached  to  the  roof  of  the  brain,  while  its  two 
laminsd  become  fused. 

Anteriorly,  the  neural  crest  extends  as  fisur  as  the 
V  ^  f  >^     roof  of   the  mid-brain.    The  pairs  of   nerves  which 
undoubtedly  grow  out  from  it  are  the  fifth  pair,  the 
>  seventh  and  auditory  (as  a  single  root),  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal and  the  various  elements  of  the  vagus  (as  a 
single  root). 

Afber  the  roots  of  these  nerves  have  become  estab- 
lished, the  crest  connecting  them  becomes  partially 
obliterated.  The  roots  themselves  grow  centrifiigally, 
and  eventually  give  rise  to  the  whole  of  each  of  the 
cranial  nerves.  Each  complete  root  develops  a  gan- 
glionic enlargement  near  its  base,  and  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  third  nerve)  is  distributed  to  one  of  the 
visceral  arches,  of  which  we  shall  say  more  hereafter. 
The  primitive  attachment  of  the  nerves  is  to  the  roof 
of  the  brain,  but  in  most  instances  this  attachment  is 
replaced  by  a  secondary  attachment  to  the  sides  or 
floor. 

The  rudiments  of  four  cranial  nerves,  of  which  two 
lie  in  front  of  and  two  behind  the  auditory  vesicle, 
are  easily  seen  during  the  third  day  at  the  sides  of  the 
hind-brain.  They  form  a  series  of  four  smaU  opaque 
masses,  somewhat  pearshaped,  with  the  stalk  directed 
away  from  the  middle  line. 

The  most  anterior  of  these  is  the  rudiment  of  the 
fifth  nerve  (Figs.  42  and  67,  V).  Its  narrowed  outer 
portion  or  stalk  divides  into  two  bands  or  nerves.  Of 
these  one  passing  towards  the  eye  terminates  at  present 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  organ.  The 
other  branch  (the  rudiment  of  the  inferior  maziUary 
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Hkad  or  AK  EuBBYO  Cbick  op  thb  Thibd  Day  (Sivksti- 
Fm  HouBs]  viEwzD  siDEWATS  AB  A  Traubpabent  Objxoi. 
(From  Huxley.) 

/a.  oerebnl  hemispheree,  A.  veaicle  of  the  third  ventricle.  II. 
loid-bnuii.  IIL  hind-hraiii.  g.  oasal  pit  a.  optic  ve^cle, 
6.  otic  TMdcle.  d.  inftuidibtiluiD.  a  piuoal  bodj.  h.  noto- 
ohoid.  Y.  fifth  nerre.  Til.  eerenth  nerve.  VIIL  united 
gloBBophaiTiigeal  and  pneumogaatrio  nervea.  i|  2|  3)  4i  5 
the  fire  viaceral  folds, 

braDch  of  tlie  fifth  nerve)  is  distributed  to  the  first 
-visceral  arch. 

The  second  mass  (Figa.  42  and  67,  VII)  is  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  seventh,  or  facial  nerve,  and  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve.     It  is  the  nerve  of  the  second  visceral  arch. 

The  two  masses  behind  the  auditory  vesicle  repre- 
sent the  glossopharyngeal  and  pneumogastric  nerves 
{Fig.  42.  Vm,  Fig.  67,  Q.  Ph.  and  Pg).  At  firgt 
united,  they  subsequently  become  separate.  The  gloBSo- 
pharyngeal  supplies  the  third  arch,  and  the  pneumo- 
gastric the  fourth  and  succeeding  arches. 

The  later  development  of  the  croidal  nerves  has  only  been 
partially  woriced  out,  and  ve  mil  confine  ourselves  here  to  a  v«ry 
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brief  statement  of  some  of  the  main  results  arrived  at  The 
outgrowth  for  the  vagus  nerve  supplies  in  the  embryo  the  fourth 
and  suooeeding  visoeral  arches,  and  from  what  we  know  of  it 
in  the  lower  vertebrate  types,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  a 
compound  nerve,  composed  of  as  many  primitively  distinct 
nerves  as  there  are  branches  to  the  visceral  arches. 

The  glossopharyngeal  nerve  is  the  nerve  supplying  the  third 
visceral  arch,  the  homologue  of  the  first  branchial  arch  of  Fishes. 
The  development  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
perhaps  the  anterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve.  The  spinal  accessory 
nerve  has  still  smaller  claims  than  the  hypoglossal  to  be  regarded 
as  a  true  cranial  nerve.  The  primitively  single  root  of  the 
seventh  auditory  nerves  divides  almost  at  once  into  two  branches. 
The  anterior  of  these  pursues  a  straight  course  to  the  hyoid  arch 
and  forms  the  rudiment  of  the  facial  nerve,  Fig.  67,  vn ;  the  second 
of  the  two,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  auditory  nerve,  develops 
a  ganglionic  enlargement,  and,  turning  backwards,  closely  hugs 
the  ventral  wall  of  the  auditory  involution.  The  sixth  nerve 
appears  to  arise  later  than  the  seventh  nerve  frx>m  the  ventral 
part  of  the  hind>brain,  and  has  no  ganglion  near  its  root. 

Shortly  after  its  development  the  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  shifts 
so  as  to  be  attached  about  half-way  down  the  side  of  the  brain. 
A  large  ganglion  is  developed  close  to  the  root,  which  becomes 
the  Gasserian  ganglion.  The  main  branch  of  the  nerve  grows 
into  the  mandibular  arch  (Fig.  67),  maintaining  towards  it  similar 
relations  to  those  of  the  nerves  behind  it  to  their  respective 
arches. 

An  important  branch  becomes  early  developed  which  is 
directed  straight  towards  the  eye  (Fig.  67),  near  which  it  meets 
and  unites  with  the  third  nerve,  where  the  ciliary  ganglion 
is  developed.  This  branch  is  usually  called  the  ophthalmic 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  may  perhaps  represent  an  inde- 
pendent nerve. 

Later  than  these  two  branches  there  is  developed  a  third 
branch,  passing  the  upper  process  of  the  fij»t  visoeral  arch. 
It  forms  the  superior  maxillary  branch  of  the  adult. 

Nothing  is  known  with  reference  to  the  development  of  the 
fourth  nerve. 
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The  history  of  the  third  nerve  is  still  imperfectlj  known. 
There  is  developed  early  on  the  second  day  from  the  neural 
ereest,  on  the  roof  of  the  mid-brain,  an  outgrowth  on  each  side, 
▼ery  similar  to  the  rudiment  of  the  posterior  nerves.  This  out- 
growth is  believed  by  Marshall  to  be  the  third  nerve,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  direct  evidence  on  the  pointy 
the  late  of  the  outgrowth  in  question  not  haviog  been  satis&c- 
torily  followed. 

At  a  very  considerably  later  period  a  nerve  may  be  found 
wpringitng  from  the  floor  of  the  mid^ain,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  third  nerve.  If  identical  with  the  outgrowth  just  spoken  of, 
it  must  have  shifted  its  attachment  from  the  roof  to  the  floor  of 
the  brain. 

The  nerve  when  it  springs  from  the  floor  of  the  brain  runs 
directly  backwards  till  it  terminates  in  the  ciliary  ganglion, 
frtnn  which  two  branches  to  the  eye-muscles  are  given  ofL 

[A.  MarBhall.  "The  development  of  the  cranial  nerves  in  the 
Chiek."    Quart,  Journal  of  Mieroteop.  Science,  Yol.  xvui.] 

In  the  case  of  the  spinal  nerves  the  posterior  roots 
originate  as  outgrowths  of  a  series  of  median  processes 
of  cells,  which  make  their  appearance  on  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  spinal  cord.  The  outgrowths,  symmetrically 
placed  on  each  side,  soon  take  a  pyriform  aspect,  and 
apply  themselves  to  the  walls  of  the  spinal  cord.  They 
are  represented  as  they  appear  in  birds  in  Fig.  43,  sp,  g., 
and  as  they  appear  in  a  lower  vertebrate  form  in  Fig.  44. 

The  original  attachment  of  the  nerve-rudiment  to 
the  medullary  wall  is  not  permanent.  It  becomes,  in 
fact,  veiy  soon  either  extremely  delicate  or  absolutely 
interrupted. 

The  nerve-rudiment  now  becomes  divided  into  three 
parts,  (1)  a  proximal  rounded  portion ;  (2)  an  enlarged 
middle  portion,  forming  the  rudiment  of  a  gangUon ;  (3) 
a  distal  portion,  forming  the  commencement  of  the  nerve. 
The  proximal  portion  may  very  soon  be  observed  to  be 
F.  &  B.  9 
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am.  aamion;  ao. Bomatoplenre;  ip-eplflnohnopleure;  vci.  WolfBan 
duct ;  it.  wgmentftl  tube  ;  cav.  oardinal  vein  ;  »u.  mnaole- 
plate ;  qo.;.  spinal  ganglion ;  ap.c  spinal  oord ;  cA.  notocfaard ; 
ao.  aorta  i  A;,  hypoblast 

united  mth  the  side  of  the  gpioal  cord  at  a  yei;  oou- 
siderable  distance  &om  its  original  point  of  origin.  It  is 
moreoTor  attached,  not  by  its  extremity,  but  by  its  side. 
The  above  points,  which  are  much  more  easily 
studied  in  some  of  the  lower  vertebrate  fonng  than  in 
Birds,  are  illustrated  by  the  subjoined  section  <£  an 
liUasmobranch  embiyo,  Fig.  46. 
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ne.  neural  c&nal ;  p:  poetarior  root  of  epinal  netre ;  x.  aub- 
notoohordal  tod ;  ao.  aorta ;  w.  aomatic  mesoblaat ;  i^. 
aplaDohnic  meeoblEutt ;  mp.  muBcle-pIate ;  ntp'.  portion  of 
mnw^plata  coaTOrtad  into  muaole  ;  Vv.  portion  <^  Uie 
vertebral  [date  whicb  will  give  rise  to  the  Tertebral  bodiea ; 
aL  alimeutai;  traot. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  per- 
manent attachment  of  the  posterior  nerve-roota  to  the 
spnal  cord  is  entirely  a  new  formation,  or  merely  due 
to  the  shifting  of  the  original  point  of  attachment 
We  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  former  view. 

The  origin  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  Bpinal  nerves 
has  not  as  yet  been  satis&ctorily  made  out  in  Birds ; 
but  it  appears  probable  that  they  grow  from  the  ventral 
comer  of  the  spinal  cord,  considerably  later  than  the 
posterior  loota,  as  a  number  of  strands  for  each  nerve, 
9—2 
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pt.  posterior  root ;  tp.g.  spinal  gaoglion ;  n.  nerve ;  >.  attach- 
ment of  ganglion  to  spinal  oord ;  no.  neural  canal ;  otfk 
nuiBole-plate  ;  ch.  DOtoohord ;  i.  investment  of  spinal  cord. 

which  subBeqiieDtly  join  the  posterior  roots  below  the 
ganglia.  The  shape  of  the  root  of  a  completely  formed 
spinal  nerre,  aa  it  appears  in  an  embryo  of  the  fourth 
day,  is  represented  in  Fig.  68. 

TlLe  Eye.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  sav  how 
the  first  cerebral  vesicle,  by  means  of  lateral  outgrowths 
followed  by  constrictions,  gave  rise  to  the  optic  vesicles. 
These  and  the  parts  surrounding  them  undergo  on  the 
iJiird  day  changes  which  result  in  the  formatioa  of  the 

At  their  first  appearance  the  optic  Teaicles  ataad 
out  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
embryo  (Fig.  27),  and  the  stalks  which  comiect  them 
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irith  l^e  fore-bntin  are  abort  and  wide.  The  con- 
stxictionB  whicb  giye  riee  to  the  stalke  take  place  chiefl^r 
&om  above  downwards,  and  also  Bomewbat  inwaida  and 
backwarda.  Tbus  from  tbe  first  the  vesicleB  af^iear  to 
spiing  from  tbe  under  part  of  tbe  fbre-braia 

These  stalkg  Boon  become  comparatively  narrow, 
and  constdtnte  tiie  rudiments  of  tbe  optic  nerves  (Fig, 
46  b).     Tbe  constrictioD  to  wbicb  tbe  staJk   or  optic 

Fia.  46. 


Sbohon  THSonoH  m  bud  of  as  subrto  Tslxobtiak,  to 
BHxw  TBI  FOKiuTios  or  lax  opno  tuiolbs,  no.  (Biom 
Qegeabaur ;  after  Sdienlc) 

0.  fore-bnin ;  a.  <^tio  veaiole ;  b.  stalk  of  optic  Tedole ;  d. 
epidermia 

nerve  is  due  takes  place  obliquely  downwards  and 
backwards,  so  tbat  tbe  optic  nerves  open  into  tbe  baae 
of  tbe  front  part  of  tbe  tbabunenoephalon  (Fig.  46  b). 

Wbile  tbese  cbanges  have  been  going  on  in  the 
optic  stalks,  development  has  also  proceeded  in  tbe 
region  of  tbe  vencles  themselves,  and  given  rise  to  the 
mdimente  of  the  retina,  lens,  vitreous  humour,  and 
other  parts  of  the  eye. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  external 
or  superficial  epiblast  which  covers,  and  is  in  all  bat 
immediate  contact  with,  the  most  projecting  portion  of 
the  optic  vesicle,  becomes  thickened.  This  thickened 
portion  is  then  driven  inwards  in  the  form  of  a  shallow 
open  pit  with  thick  walls  (Fig.  47  A,  o),  carrying  before 
iji  the  front  wall  (r)  of  the  optic  vesicle.  To  such  an 
extent  does  this  involution  of  the  superficial  epiblast 
take  place,  that  the  front  wall  of  the  optic  vesicle  ia 
pushed  close  up  to  the  hind  wall,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
vesicle  becomes  almost  obliterated  (Fig.  47,  B). 

The  bulb  of  the  optic  vesicle  is  thus  converted  into 
a  cup  with  double  walls,  containing  in  its  cavity  the 
portion  of  involuted  epiblast.  This  cup,  in  order  to 
distinguish  its  cavity  from  that  of  the  original  optic 
vesicle,  is  generally  called  the  secondary  optic  vesicle. 
We  may,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  speak  of  it  as  the 
optic  ctip;  in  reality  it  never  is  a  vesicle,  since  it 
always  remains  widely  open  in  front.  Of  its  double 
walls  the  inner  or  anterior  (Fig.  47  jB,  r)  is  formed 
from  the  front  portion,  the  outer  or  posterior  (Fig.  47 
B,  u)  from  the  hind  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  primary 
optic  veside.  The  inner  or  anterior  (r),  which  very 
speedily  becomes  thicker  than  the  other,  is  converted 
into  the  retina;  in  the  outer  or  posterior  (u),  which 
remains  thin,  pigment  is  eventually  deposited,  and  it 
ultimately  becomes  the  tesselated  pigment-layer  of  the 
choroid. 

By  the  closure  of  its  mouth  the  pit  of  involuted 
epiblast  becomes  a  completely  closed  sac  with  thick 
walls  and  a  small  central  cavity  (Fig.  47  B,  I).  At 
the  same  time  it  breaks  away  from  the  external  epi- 
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Fxa.  47. 
A  B 


l>IAQB/MrMATIO    SECTIONS    ILLUBTBATINa    THB    FOBHATION    OF 

THB  Etb.    (Aftoi:  Bemak.) 

In  Af  the  thin  superficial  epiblast  A  is  seen  to  be  thickened  at  ^, 
in  front  of  the  optic  vesicle,  and  inrolnted  so  as  to  form 
a  pit  Oy  the  month  of  which  has  already  begun  to  dose  in. 
Owing  to  this  involution,  which  forms  the  rudiment  of  the 
lens,  the  optic  vesicle  is  doubled  in,  its  front  portion  r  being 
pushed  against  the  back  portion  u,  and  the  original  cavitj 
of  the  vesicle  thus  reduced  in  size.  The  stalk  of  the  vesicle 
18  shewn  as  still  broad. 

In  By  the  optio  vteide  is  still  further  doubled  in  so  as  to  form  a 
cap  with  a  posterior  wall  u  and  an  anterior  wall  r.  In  the 
hollow  of  this  cup  lies  the  lens  ^  now  completely  detached 
from  the  superficial  epiblast  x.  Its  cavity  is  still  shewn. 
The  cavity  of  the  stalk  of  the  optic  vesicle  is  already  much 
narrowed. 

hhist,  which  forms  a  continuouB  layer  in  front  of  it, 
all  traces  of  the  original  opening  being  lost.  There  is 
thus  left  lying  in  the  cup  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle, 
an  isolated  elliptical  mass  of  epiblast  This  is  the 
Tudiment  of  the  lens.  The  small  cavity  within .  it 
speedily  becomes  still  less  by  the  thickening  of  the 
-walls,  especially  of  the  hinder  one. 

At  its  first  appearance  the  lens  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  secondary  optic 
Teade  (Fig.  47  B),    In  a  short  time,  however,  die  lens 
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is  seen  to  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  cup  (Fig.  50  A)^  a 
space  {vh)  (which  is  occupied  by  the  vitreous  humour) 
making  its  appearance  between  the  lens  and  anterior 
wall  of  the  vesicle. 

In  order  to  understand  how  thiB  space  is  developed, 
the  position  of  the  optic  vesicle  and  the  relations  of 
its  stalk  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  vesicle  lies  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  its 
stalk  is  directed  downwards,  inwards  and  backwards. 
The  stalk  in  fact  slants  away  from  the  vesicle.  Hence 
when  the  involution  of  the  lens  takes  place,  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  front  wall  of  the  vesicle  is  pushed  in 
is  not  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  stalk,  as  for 
simplicit/s  sake  has  been  represented  in  the  diagram 
Fig.  47,  but  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  that  axis,  after 
the  manner  of  Fig.  48,  where  8  represents  the  cavity 

Fio.  48. 


DiAOBAMMATIO    SSCTION    OF    THE    £yB    AND  THB  OfTIO  NkBVB 

AT  AN  EABLY  STAGE  (from  lieberkuhn), 

io  shew  the  lens  I  occupying  the  whole  hollow  of  the  optic  cup, 
the  inclination  of  the  stalk  $  to  the  optic  cup,  and  the 
continuity  of  the  cavity  of  the  stalk  t'  with  that  of  the 
primary  vesicle  c ;  r,  anterior,  u  posterior  wall  of  the  optic 
cup. 
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of  the  stalk  leading  away  from  the  abnost  obliterated 
cavity  of  the  primary  vesicle. 

Fig.  48  represents  the  early  stage  at  which  the 
lens  fills  the  whole  cup  of  the  secondary  vesicle.  The 
subsequent  state  of  affairs  is  brought  about  through 
the  growth  of  the  walls  of  the  cup  taking  place  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  the  lens.  But  this  growth  or  this 
dilatation  does  not  take  place  equally  in  all  parts  of 
the  cup.  The  walls  of  the  cup  rise  up  all  round  except 
that  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  cup  which 
adjoins  the  stalk.  While  elsewhere  the  walls  increase 
rapidly  in  height,  carrying  so  to  speak  the  lens  with 
them,  at  this  spot,  which  in  the  natural  position  of  the 
eye  is  on  its  under  surface,  there  is  no  growth:  the 
wall  is  here  imperfect,  and  a  gap  is  left.  Through  this 
gap,  which  afterwards  receives  the  name  of  the  ckch 
roidcd  fissure,  a  way  is  open  from  the  mesoblastic  tissue 
surrounding  the  optic  vesicle  and  stalk  into  the  interior 
of  the  cavity  of  the  cup. 

From  the  manner  of  its  formation  the  gap  or  fissure 
is  evidently  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  optic  stalk, 
and  in  order  to  be  seen  must  be  looked  for  on  the 
under  sur&ce  of  the  optic  vesicle.  In  this  position  it 
is  readily  recognized  in  the  transparent  embryo  of  the 
third  day.  Figs.  37  and  48. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  relations  of  the  gap  to  the 
optic  stalk,  the  reader  will  understand  how  sections  of 
the  optic  vesicle  at  this  stage  present  very  different 
appearances  according  to  the  plane  in  which  the 
sections  are  taken. 

When  the  head  of  the  chick  is  viewed  frx)m  under- 
neath as  a  transparent  object  the  eye  presents  very 
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much  the    appeaiance    represented    in  the    diagram 
Fig.  49. 

A  section  of  sudi  an  eye  taken  along  the  line  y, 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  would  give  a 
figure  corresponding  to  that  of  Fig.  50  A.  The  lens, 
the  cavity  and  double  walls  of  the  secondary  vesicle,  and 
the  remains  of  the  primary  cavity,  would  all  be  repre- 
Fio.  ti. 


DuaaAJDunc  BKraxaDTusioii  or  the  Etx  or  tbb  Chick 
or  ABOUT  THE  Thibd  Dat  ab  been  whxh  thb  head  ib 

VTEWZD   rBDK   UNDBRKBATH   AS   A   TKANSPABBNT   OBJECT. 

I  the  Ibbb,  t  Uie  cavity  of  the  leas,  lying  in  the  hollow  f£  the 

optio  cup. 
r  the  suterior,  u  the  posterior  wall  of  the  optic  cup,  o  the  cavity 

of  the  primary  optic  veaicle,  now  neorl;  obliterated.     By 

ioadverteDcs  u  has  been  drawn  thicker  than  r,  it  should 

have  been  thinner  throughout, 
t  the  stalk  of  Ute  optio  cup  with  /  its  cavity,  at  a  lower  level 

than  the  cup  itself  and  therefore  out  of  focus  ;  the  dotted 

line  indioatea  the  continuity  of  the  cavity  oi  the  trtolk  with 

tiiat  of  the  primary  vedcle: 
The  line  *,  t,  through  which  the  eeotioa  shewn  in  Fig.  50  0  is 

■appOBOd  to  be  taken,  passes  through  t^  choroidal  flasom. 
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A.  Diagrammatio  sectioii  taken  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
t]ie  paper,  along  the  Ime  y,  y,  Fig.  49.  The  stalk  ia  not 
aeen,  the  section  falling  quite  out  of  its  region.  vK^  hollow 
of  optic  cup  filled  with  vitreous  humour ;  other  letters  as  in 
Fig.  47  B, 

B.  Section  taken  parallel  to  the  plane  of  paper  through  Fig.  49, 
so  &r  behind  the  front  surfaoe  of  the  eye  as  to  shave  off  a 
small  portion  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  l^  but  so 
fax  in  front  as  not  to  be  carried  at  all  through  the  stalk. 
Letters  as  before ;  f^  the  choroidal  fissure. 

C.  Section  along  the  line  # ,  j^  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  to  shew  the  choroidal  fissure/  and  the  continuity  of 
the  cavity  of  the  optic  stalk  with  that  of  the  primary  optic 
vesicle.  Had  this  section  been  taken  a  little  to  either  side  of 
the  line  ^  z^  the  wall  of  th^  optic  cup  would  have  extended 
up  to  the  lens  below  as  well  as  above.    Letters  as  above. 

sented  (the  superficial  epiblast  of  the  head  would  also 
be  shewn) ;  but  there  would  be  nothing  seen  of  either 
the  stalk  or  the  fissure.  Xf  on  the  other  hand  the 
section  were  taken  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  paper,  at  some  distance  above  the  level  of  the 
stalk,  some  such  figure  would  be  gained  as  that  shewn 
in  Fig.  50  B.  Here  the  fissure  /  is  obvious,  and  the 
communication  of  the  cavity  vh  of  the  secondary  vesicle 
with  the  outside  of  the  eye  evident;  the  section  of 
course  would  not  go  through  the  superficial  epiblast. 
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Lfistly,  a  section,  taken  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  paper  along  the  line  z^  %,e.  through  the  fissure 
itself,  would  present  the  appearances  of  Fig.  50  C^ 
where  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  is  entirely  wanting  in  the 
region  of  the  fissure  marked  by  the  position  of  the 
letter  /.  The  external  epiblast  has  been  omitted  in 
the  figure. 
V  The  fissure  such  as  we  have  described  it  exists  for 
a  short  time  only.  Its  Hps  come  into  contact,  and 
imite  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lens,  directly,  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  stalk,  by  the  intervention  of 
a  structure  which  we  shall  describe  presently),  and  thus 
the  cup-Like  cavity  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  is 
furnished  with  a  complete  wall  all  round.  The  interior 
of  the  cavity  is  filled  by  the  vitreous  humour,  a  clear 
fluid  in  which  are  a  few  scattered  cells. 

With  reference  to  the  above  desoription,  two  points  requixe 
to  be  noticed.  Firstly  it  is  extremely  doubtfiil  whether  the 
invagination  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  is  to  be  viewed  as  an 
actoal  mechanical  result  of  the  ingrowth  of  the  lens.  Secondly 
it  seems  probable  that  the  choroid  fissure  is  not  simply  due  to  a 
deficiency  in  the  growth  of  part  of  the  walls  of  the  eeoondary 
optic  cup,  but  is  partly  due  to  a  more  complicated  inequality  of 
growth  resulting  in  a  doubling  up  of  the  primary  vesicle  from 
the  side  along  the  line  of  the  fissure,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
lens  is  being  thrust  in  in  front.  In  Mammalia^  the  doubling  up 
involves  the  optic  stalk,  which  becomes  flattened  (whereby  its 
original  cavity  is  obliterated)  and  then  folded  in  on  itseli^  so  as 
to  embrace  a  new  central  cavity  continuous  with  the  cavity  of 
the  vitreous  humour. 

During  the  changes  in  the  optic  vesicle  just  de- 
scribed, the  surrounding  mesoblast  takes  on  the  cha- 
racters of  a  distinct  investment,  whereby  the  outline  of 


J 
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the  eyeball  is  definitely  formed.  The  internal  portions' 
of  this  investment,  nearest  to  the  retina,  become  the 
choroid  (%.e,  the  dunio-capiUaris,  and  the  lamina 
Jkuoa,  the  pigment  epithelium,  as  we  have  seen,  being 
derived  firom  the  epiblastic  optic  cup),  and  pigment  is 
subsequently  deposited  in  it  The  remaining  external 
portion  of  the  investment  forms  the  sclerotic. 

The  complete  differentiation  of  these  two  coats 
of  the  eye  does  not  however  taJke  place  till  a  late 
period. 

In  firont  of  the  optic  cup  the  mesoblastic  invest- 
ment grows  forwards,  between  the  lens  and  the  super* 
fidal  epiblast,  and  so  gives  rise  to  the  substance  of 
the  cornea;  the  epiblast  supplying  only  the  anterior 
epithelium. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  give  some  further  details 
with  reference  to  the  histological  differentiation  of  the 
parts,  whose  general  development  has  been  dealt  with 
in  the  preceding  page& 

The  histological  condition  of  the  eye  in  its  earliest 
stages  is  very  simjMle.  Both  the  epiblast  forming  the 
walls  of  the  optic  vesicle,  and  the  superficial  layer 
which  is  thickened  to  become  the  lens,  are  composed  of 
simple  columnar  cells.  The  surrounding  mesoblast  is 
made  up  of  cells  whose  protoplasm  is  more  or  less 
branched  and  irregular.  These  simple  elements  are 
gradually  modified  into  the  complicated  tissues  of  the 
adult  eye,  the  changes  undergone  being  most  marked 
in  the  cases  of  the  retina,  the  optic  nerve,  and  the 
lens  with  its  appendages. 

The  optic  vesicle.  We  left  the  onginal  cavity  of 
the  primary  optic  vesicle  as  a  nearly  obliterated  space 
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between  the  two  walls  of  the  optic  cup.  By  the  end 
of  the  third  day  the  obliteration  is  complete,  and  the 
two  walls  are  in  immediate  contact. 

The  inner  or  anterior  wall  is,  from  the  first,  thicker 
than  the  outer  or  posterior ;  and  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  cup  this  contrast  increases  with  the  ^wth  of 
the  eye,  the  anterior  wall  becoming  markedly  thicker 
and  undergoing  changes  of  which  we  shall  have  to 
speak  directly  (Fig.  51). 

In  the  front  portion  however,  along,  so  to  speak,  the 
lip  of  the  cup,  anterior  to  a  line  which  afterwards  be- 
comes the  ora  serrata,  both  layers  not  only  cease  to 
take  part  in  the  increased  thickening,  accompanied  by 
peculiar  histological  changes,  which  the  rest  of  the  cup 
is  undergoing,  but  also  completely  coalesce  together. 
Thus  a  hind  portion  or  true  retina  is  marked  off  firom  a 
front  portion. 

The  front  portion,  accompanied  by  the  choroid 
which  immediately  overlays  it,  is,  behind  the  lens, 
thrown  into  folds,  the  ciHary  ridges ;  while  further  for- 
ward it  bends  in  between  the  lens  and  the  cornea  to 
form  the  iris.  The  original  wide  opening  of  the  optic 
cup  is  thus  narrowed  to  a  smaller  orifice,  the  pupil ; 
and  the  lens,  which  before  lay  in  the  open  mouth,  is 
now  inclosed  in  the  cavity  of  the  cup.  While  in  the 
hind  portion  of  the  cup,  or  retina  proper,  no  deposit  of 
black  pigment  takes  place  in  the  layer  formed  out  of 
the  inner  or  anterior  wall  of  the  vesicle,  in  the  front 
portion  we  are  speaking  of,  pigment  is  largely  deposited 
throughout  both  layers,  so  that  eventually  this  portion 
seems  to  become  nothing  more  than  a  forward  pro- 
longation of  the  pigment-epithelium  of  the  choroid. 


vl]  the  optic  vesicle. 

Pro.  El. 


Satmos  OF  THi  Ete  or  Chiok  at  thi  Fouihb  Dat. 
4p.  RaperfidAl  epibUat  of  the  aide  of  the  head. 
R.  tnie  retina :  anterior  vail  of  the  optic  cup.    p.  Ck.  pigment- 

epiUieliom  of  the  choroid  :  [loetwior  wall  of  the  optic  oup. 

b  ia  plaoed  at  the  extreme  lip  of  the  optic  cup  at  what  will 

beoome  the  margin  of  the  iria. 
I.  the  len&    The  hind  wall,  the  nuclei  of  whoee  elongated  oella 

are  ahewn  at  n^,  now  forms  nearl;  tiie  whole  maaa  of  the  lena, 

tbe  front  wall  being  reduced  to  a  layer  of  flattened  cella  tL 
m.  ttie  mesoblaat  sunronnding  the  optio  cnp  and  about  to  form 

the  ohorcad  and  aderotia    It  ia  aeen  to  pass  finwaid  between 

the  Iqi  (^tlie  optic  oup  and  the  auperfloial  epiblaat 
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FQling  up  a  large  part  of  the  hollow  of  the  optic  cap  is  seeu 
a  hyaline  mass  forming  the  hyaloid  membrane  and  the  ooagulom 
of  the  vitreous  humour.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lens  it 
seems  to  be  continuous  as  at  o?  with  the  tissue  a,  which  in  turn 
is  continuous  with  the  mesoblast  m,  and  appears  to  be  the 
rudiment  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  and  suspensory  ligament 

Thus  while  the  hind  moiety  of  the  optic  cup  be- 
comes the  retina  proper,  including  the  choroid-pigment 
in  which  the  rods  and  cones  are  imbedded,  the  front 
moiety  is  converted  into  the  ciliary  portion  of  the 
retina,  covering  the  ciliary  processes,  and  into  the  uvea 
of  the  iris ;  the  bodies  of  the  ciliary  processes  and  the 
substance  of  the  iris,  their  vessels,  muscles,  connective 
tissue  and  ramified  pigment,  being  derived  from  the 
mesoblastic  choroid.  The  margin  of  the  pupil  markB 
the  extreme  lip  of  the  optic  vesicle,  where  the  outer  or 
posterior  wall  turns  round  to  join  the  inner  or  anterior. 

The  ciliary  muscle  and  the  ligamentum  pectinatum 
are  both  derived  from  the  mesoblast  between  the 
cornea  and  the  iris. 

The  retina.  At  first,  as  we  have  said,  the  two  walls 
of  the  optic  cup  do  not  greatly  differ  in  thickness.  On 
the  third  day  the  outer  or  posterior  becomes  much 
thinner  than  the  inner  or  anterior,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  day  is  reduced  to  a  single  layer  of  flat- 
tened cells  (Fig.  51,  p.  Oh,).  At  about  the  80th  hour 
its  cells  conmience  to  receive  a  deposit  of  pigment,  and 
eventually  form  the  so-called  pigmentary  epithelium  of 
the  choroid ;  from  them  no  part  of  the  true  retina  (or 
no  other  part  of  the  retina,  if  the  pigment-layer  in 
question  be  supposed  to  belong  more  truly  to  the  retina 
than  to  the  choroid)  is  derived. 
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On  the  fourth  day,  the  inner  (anterior)  wall  of  the 
optic  cup  (Kg.  51,  jB)  is  perfectly  uniform  in  structure, 
being  composed  of  elongated  somewhat  spindle-shaped 
oellSy  with  distinct  nuclei  On  its  external  (posterior) 
surface  a  distinct  cuticular  membrane,  the  menibrana 
UmUans  externa,  early  appears. 

As  the  wall  increases  in  thickness,  its  cells  multiply 
rapidly,  so  that  it  soon  appears  to  be  several  cells  thick : 
each  cell  being  however  probably  continued  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  layer.  The  wall  at  this 
stage  corresponds  closely  in  its  structure  with  the  brain, 
of  which  it  may  properly  be  looked  upon  as  part.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Msxxsl  view,  which  is  not  however  fully 
supported  by  recent  observations,  the  retina  becomes 
divided  in  its  subsequent  growth  into  (1)  an  outer 
part,  correspondii^  morphologically  to  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  cerebro-spinal  canal,  composed  of  what 
may  be  called  the  visual  cells  of  the  eye,  i,  e.  the  cells 
forming  the  outer  granular  (nuclear)  layer  and  the  rods 
and  cones  attached  to  them  ;  and  (2)  an  inner  portion 
consisting  of  the  inner  granulstr  (nuclear)  layer,  the 
inner  molecular  layer,  the  ganglionic  layer  and  the 
layer  of  nerve-fibres  corresponding  morphologicaUy  to 
the  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

The  actual  development  of  the  retina  is  not  thoroughly 
understood.  According  to  the  usual  statements  (Ettlliker^)  the 
layer  of  ganglion  cells  and  the  inner  molecular  layer  are  first 
differentiated,  while  the  remaining  cells  give  rise  to  the  rest 
of  the  retina  proper,  and  are  bounded  externally  by  the  membrana 
limitans  externa.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  gangUonio  layer  the 
stratum  of  nerve-fibres  is  also  very  early  established.    The  rods 

1  Entwick,  d,  Memeken,  etc,,  1879. 
F.  A  B.  10 
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and  cones  are  fonned  as  prolongations  or  cuticularizations  of  the 
cells  which  eventuallj  form  the  outer  granular  layer.  The  layer 
of  cells  external  to  the  molecular  layer  is  not  divided  till 
comparatively  late  into  the  inner  and  outer  granular  (nuclear) 
layers,  and  the  interposed  outer  molecular  layer. 

Lttwe^  has  recently  written  an  elaborate  paper  on  this  subject 
in  which  he  arrives  at  very  different  results  from  ESlliker 
and  other  observers. 

According  to  him  only  the  outer  limbs  of  the  rods  and 
cones,  which  he  holds  to  be  metamorphosed  cells,  correspond  to 
the  epithelial  layer  of  the  brain. 

The  changes  described  above  axe  confined  to  that 
portion  of  the  retina  which  lies  behind  the  ora  serrata^ 
In  front  of  this  both  walls  of  the  cup  coalesce  as  we 
have  said  into  a  cellular  layer  in  which  a  deposit  of 
pigment  takes  place. 

At  a  very  early  period  a  membrane  appears  on  the  side  of 
the  retina  adjoining  the  vitreous  humour.  This  membrane  is 
the  hyaloid  membrana  It  is  formed  at  a  time  when  there  is  no 
trace  of  meeoblastic  structures  in  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  cuticular  deposit 
of  the  cells  of  the  optic  cup. 

The  optic  nerve.  The  optic  nerves  are  derived, 
as  we  have  said,  from  the  at  first  hollow  stalks  of  the 
optic  vesicles.  Their  cavities  gradually  become  oblite- 
rated by  a  thickening  of  the  walls,  the  obliteration 
proceeding  from  the  retinal  end  inwards  towards  the 
brain.  While  the  proximal  ends  of  the  optic  stalks 
are  still  hollow,  the  rudiments  of  the  optic  chiasma 
are  formed  at  the  roots  of  the  stalks,  the  fibres  of 
the  one  stalk  growing  over  into  the  attachment  of  the 
other.     The  decussation  of  the  fibres  would  appear 

^  ArchivfOr  mikr.  Anat,  Vol.  xv. 
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to  be  complete.  The  fibres  arise  in  the  remainder  of 
the  nerves  somewhat  later.  At  first  the  optic  nerve 
is  equally  continuous  with  both  walls  of  the  optic  cup ; 
as  must  of  necessity  be  the  case,  since  the  interval 
which  primarily  exists  between  the  two  walls  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  cavity  of  the  stalk.  When  the  cavity 
within  the  optic  nerve  vanishes,  and  the  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerve  appear,  all  connection  between  the  outer 
wall  of  the  optic  cup  and  the  optic  nerve  disappears, 
and  the  optic  nerve  simply  perforates  the  outer  wall, 
remaining  continuous  with  the  inner  one. 

The  choroid  fissnre.  During  the  third  day  of  incu- 
bation there  passes  in  through  the  choroid  slit  a  vas- 
cular loop,  which  no  doubt  supplies  the  transuded 
material  for  the  growth  of  the  vitreous  humour.  Up  to 
the  fifth  day  this  vascular  loop  is  the  only  structure 
passing  through  the  choroid  slit.  On  this  day  however 
a  new  structure  appears,  which  remains  permanently 
through  life,  and  is  known  as  the  pecten.  It  consists 
of  a  lamellar  process  of  the  mesoblast  cells  round  the 
eye,  passing  tiirough  the  choroid  slit  near  the  optic 
nerve,  and  enveloping  part  of  the  afferent  branch  of 
the  vascular  loop  above  mentioned.  The  proximal  part 
of  the  free  edge  of  the  pecten  is  somewhat  swollen,  and 
sections  through  this  part  have  a  club-shaped  form. 
On  the  sixth  day  the  choroid  slit  becomes  rapidly 
closed,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  it  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  seam.  There  are  however  two  parts  of  this 
seam  where  the  edges  of  the  optic  cup  have  not 
coalesced.  The  proximal  of  these  adjoins  the  optic 
nerve,  and  permits  the  passage  of  the  pecten,  and  at  a 
later  period  of  the  optic  nerve ;  and  the  second  or  distal 
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one  is  placed  near  the  ciliary  edge  of  the  slit,  and  is 
traversed  by  the  efferent  branch  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  vascular  loop.  This  vessel  soon  atrophies,  and 
with  it  the  distal  opening  in  the  choroid  slit  completely 
vanishea  In  some  varieties  of  domestic  Fowl  (lieber- 
kiihn)  the  opening  however  persists.  The  seam  which 
I .  f  i'  marks  the  original  site  of  the  choroid  slit  is  at  first  con- 

spicuous by  the  absence   of  pigment,  and  at  a  later 


j  period  by  the  deep  colour  of  its  pigment.    Finally,  a 

I  little  after  the  ninth  day,  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be 

.....   i  seen. 

I  r  Up  to  the  eighth  day  the  pecten  remains  as  a  simple 

lamina;  by  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  it  begins  to  be 
folded  or  rather  puckered,  and  by  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  day  it  is  richly  pigmented,  and  the  pucker- 
ings  have  become  nearly  as  numerous  as  in  the  adult, 
there  being  in  all  seventeen  or  eighteen.  The  pecten 
is  now  almost  entirely  composed  of  vascular  coils,  which 
are  supported  by  a  sparse  pigmented  connective  tissue ; 
and  in  the  adult  the  pecten  is  still  extremely  vascular. 
The  original  artery  which  became  enveloped  at  the 
formation  of  the  pecten  continues,  when  the  latter  be- 
comes vascular,  to  supply  it  with  blood.  The  vein  is 
practically  a  fresh  development  after  the  atrophy  of 
the  distal  portion  of  the  primitive  vascular  loop  of  the 
vitreous  humour. 

There  are  no  true  retinal  blood-vessels. 
The  permanent  opening  in  the  choroid  fissure  for 
the  pecten  is  intimately  related  to  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve  into  the  eyeball;  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve  passing  in  at  the  inner  Jwrder  of  the  pecten, 
coursing  along  its  sides  to  its  outer  border,  and  radi- 
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atiiig  from  it  as  from  a  centre   to  all   parts  of  the 
retina. 

The  lens.  This  when  first  formed  is  somewhat 
elliptical  in  section  with  a  small  central  cavity  of  a 
similar  shape,  the  front  and  hind  walls  being  of  nearly 
equal  thickness,  each  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of 
elongated  columnar  cells. 

In  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  lens,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hind  wall  is  of  a  precisely  opposite  cha- 
racter to  that  of  the  front  walL  The  hind  wall  becomes 
much  thicker,  and  tends  to  obliterate  the  central  cavity 
by  becoming  convex  on  its  front  surface.  At  the  same 
time  its  ceUs,  still  remaining  as  a  single  layer,  become 
elongated  and  fibre-like.  The  front  wall  on  the  con- 
traiy  becomes  thinner  and  thinner  and  its  cells  more 
imd  more  flattened  and  pavement-like. 

These  modes  of  growth  continue  until  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  day,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  51,  the  convex  hind 
wall  I  comes  into  absolute  contact  with  the  front  wall 
d  and  the  cavity  is  thus  entirely  obliterated.  The  cells 
of  the  hind  wall  have  by  this  time  become  veritable 
fibres,  which,  when  seen  in  section,  appear  to  be  arranged 
nearly  parallel  to  the  optic  axis,  their  nuclei  rd  being 
seen  in  a  row  along  their  middle.  The  front  wall,  some- 
what thickened  at  either  side  where  it  becomes  continu- 
ous with  the  hind  wall,  is  now  a  single  layer  of  flattened 
cells  separating  the  hind  wall  of  the  lens,  or  as  we  may 
now  say  the  lens  itself,  from  the  front  limb  of  the 
lens-capsule ;  of  this  it  becomes  the  epithelium. 

The  subsequent  changes  undergone  consist  chiefly  in 
the  continued  elongation  and  multiplication  of  the  lens- 
fibres,  with  the  partial  disappearance  of  their  nuclei. 
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During  their  multiplication  they  become  arranged 
in  the  manner  characteristic  of  the  adult  lens. 

The  lens  capsule  is  probably  formed  as  a  cuticular 
membrane  deposited  by  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  lens. 
But  it  should  be  stated  that  many  embryologists  regard 
it  as  a  product  of  the  mesoblast. 

The  vitreous  htunotir.  The  vitreous  humour  is  a 
mesoblastic  product,  entering  the  cavity  of  the  optic 
cup  by  the  choroid  slit  just  spoken  of.  It  is  nourished  by 
the  vascular  ingrowths  through  the  choroid  slit.  Its 
exact  nature  has  been  much  disputed.  It  arises  as  a 
kind  of  transudation,  but  frequently  however  contains 
blood-corpuscles  and  embryonic  mesoblastic  cells.  It 
is  therefore  intermediate  in  its  character  between  or- 
dinary intercellular  substance,  and  the  fluids  contained 
in  serous  cavities. 

The  integral  parts  of  the  eye  in  front  of  the  lens  are 
the  cornea,  the  aqueous  humour,  and  the  iris.  The 
development  of  the  latter  has  already  been  sufficiently 
described  in  connection  with  the  retina,  and  there  re- 
main to  be  dealt  with  the  cornea,  and  the  cavity  con- 
taining the  aqueous  humour. 

The  cornea.  The  cornea  is  formed  by  the  coales- 
cence  of  two  structures,  viz.  the  epithelium  of  the 
cornea  and  the  cornea  proper.  The  former  is  directly 
derived  from  the  external  epiblast,  which  covers  the 
eye  after  the  invagination  of  the  lens.  The  latter  is 
formed  in  a  somewhat  remarkable  manner,  first  clearly 
made  out  by  Kessler. 

When  the  lens  is  completely  separated  from  the  epi- 
dermis the  central  part  of  its  outer  wall  remains  directly 
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in  contact  with  the  epidermis  (future  corneal  epithelium). 
At  its  edge  there  is  a  small  ring-shaped  space  bounded 
by  the  outer  skin,  the  lens  and  the  edge  of  the  optic  cup. 
There  appears,  at  about  the  time  when  the  cavity  of 
the  lens  is  completely  obliterated,  a  structureless  layer 
external  to  the  above  ring-Uke  space  and  immediately 
adjoining  the  inner  face  of  the  epidermis.  This  layer, 
which  forms  the  commencement  of  the  cornea  proper, 
at  first  only  forms  a  ring  at  the  border  of  the  lens, 
thickest  at  its  outer  edge,  and  gradually  thinning 
away  towards  the  centre.  It  soon  however  becomes 
broader,  and  finally  forms  a  continuous  stratum  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  interposed  between  the  external 
skin  and  the  lens.  As  soon  as  this  stratum  has 
reached  a  certain  thickness,  a  layer  of  flattened  cells 
grows  in  along  its  inner  side  from  the  mesoblast  sur- 
rounding the  optic  cup  (Fig.  52,  dm).  This  layer  is 
the  epithelioid  layer  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet\ 
After  it  has  become  completely  established,  the  meso- 
blast around  the  edge  of  the  cornea  becomes  divided 
into  two  strata ;  an  inner  one  (Fig.  52  cb)  destined  to 
form  the  mesoblastic  tissue  of  the  iris  already  described, 
and  an  outer  one  (Fig.  52  cc)  adjoining  the  epidermis. 
The  outer  stratum  gives  rise  to  the  corneal  corpuscles, 
which  are  the  only  constituents  of  the  cornea  not  yet 
developed     The  corneal  corpuscles  make  their  way 

1  It  appears  possible  that  LieberkUhn  may  be  right  in  stating 
thai  the  epithelium  of  Besoemet's  membrane  grows  in  between  the 
lens  and  the  epihlast  before  the  formation  of  the  cornea  proper,  and 
that  Eessler's  acconnt,  given  aboye,  may  on  this  point  require  oorreo- 
tion.  From  the  stractore  of  the  eye  in  some  of  the  lower  forms  it 
aeems  probable  that  Descemet's  membrane  is  oontinaons  with  the 
olunoid. 
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S&CTIOH  THRODQH  THE  BTB  OF  A  FoWL  ON  THB  IIGHTH  DAT 
OF  DEVELOFXBNT,  TO  SHBW  THB  IRIS  AND  OOBHEA  IH  THX 

FBOCEsa  OF  FORMATION.    (After  Keesler.) 

tp.  epibloatic  epithelium  of  cornea ;  oc  ooraeal  corpusclee  growing 
into  the  Btnicturaleas  matrix  of  the  cornea ;  i^nt.  Descemet'B 
membrane ;  tr.  iria ;  «&,  mesoblast  of  the  iria  (this  referenoe 
latter  points  a  little  too  high). 

The  apace  between  the  lajera  dm.  and  op.  is  filled  mtli  the 
stroctureleaa  matrix  of  the  oomea. 

through  the  structureless  corneal  layer,  and  divide  it 
into  two  strata,  one  adjoicii^  the  epihlast,  and  the 
other  adjoining  the  inner  epithehum.  The  two  strata 
become  gradually  thinner  as  the  corpnacles  invade  a 
larger  and  larger  portion  of  their  substance,  and  finally 
the  outermost  portion  of  each  alone  remains  to  form 
above  and  below  the  membiana  elastica  anterior  and 
posterior  (Descemet's  membrane)  of  the  cornea.  The 
corneal  corpuscles,  which  have  grown  in  from  the  sides, 
thus  form  a  layer  which  becomes  continually  thicker, 
and  ^ves  rise  to  the  main  substance  of  the  cornea. 

Whether  the  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  layer  is 
due  to  the  immigration  of  fresh  corpuscles,  or  to  the 
division  of  those  ahready  there,  is  not  clear.     AAer  the 
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cellular  elements  have  made  their  way  into  the  cornea, 
the  latter  becomes  continuous  at  its  edge  with  the  meso- 
blast  which  forms  the  sclerotic. 

The  derivation  of  the  original  structureless  layer  of  the  cornea 
is  still  uncertain.  Eessler  derives  it  from  the  epiblast,  but  it 
appears  more  probable  that  EttUiker^  is  right  in  regarding  it 
as  derived  from  the  mesoblast.  The  grounds  for  this  view  are, 
(1)  the  &ct  of  its  growth  inwards  from  the  border  of  the  meso- 
blast round  the  edge  of  the  eye,  (2)  the  peculiar  relations  between 
it  and  the  corneal  corpuscles  at  a  later  period  This  view  would 
receive  still  further  support  if  a  layer  of  mesoblast  between  the 
lens  and  the  epiblast  were  really  present  as  believed  by  Lieber- 
Idihn.  It  must  however  be  admitted  that  the  objections  to 
Kessler^s  view  of  its  epiblastic  nature  are  rather  a  priori  than 
founded  on  definite  observation 

The  observations  of  Eessler,  which  have  been  mainly  followed 
in  the  above  aocoimt,  are  strongly  opposed  by  lieberkuhn  and 
other  observers,  and  are  not  entirely  accepted  by  E<)lliker.  It 
is  however  especially  on  the  development  of  these  parts  in  Mam- 
malia (to  be  spoken  of  in  the  sequel)  that  the  above  authors 
found  their  objections. 

The  aqueous  humour.    The  cavity  for  the  aqueous 

humour  has  its  origin  in  the  ring-shaped  space  round 
the  front  of  the  lens,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is 
bounded  by  the  external  skin,  the  edge  of  the  optic  cup, 
and  the  lens.  By  the  formation  of  the  cornea  this 
space  is  shut  off  from  the  external  skin,  and  on  the 
appearance  of  the  epithelioid  layer  of  Descemet's 
membrane  a  continuous  cavity  is  developed  between 
the  cornea  and  the  len&    This  cavity  enlarges  and 

1  L.  Eeoaler,  Zur  EnttHck.  d,  Auget  d.  Wirbelthiere.  Leipzig,  1874. 
K.  Lieberkillm,  "  BeitrSge  z.  Anat.  d.  embzyonalen  Auges,"  Archiv 
f.  Anat. «.  Phyt.,  1879.  KSUiker,  ErUwick,  d,  Meruehen,  etc.  Leipzig, 
1879. 
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receives  its  final  form  upon  the  full  development  of  the 

Summary,  We  may  briefly  recapitulate  the  main 
facts  in  the  development  of  the  eye  as  follows. 

The  eye  ccHumences  as  a  lateral  outgrowth  of  the 
fore-brain,  in  the  form  of  a  stalked  vesicle. 

The  stalk,  becoming  narrowed  and  subsequently 
solid,  is  converted  into  the  optic  nerve. 

An  involution  of  the  superficial  epiblast  over  the 
front  of  the  optic  vesicle,  in  the  form  first  of  a  pit,  then 
of  a  closed  sac  with  thick  walls,  and  lastly,  of  a  solid 
rounded  mass  (the  small  central  cavity  being  entirely 
obliterated  by  the  thickening  of  the  hind  wall),  gives 
rise  to  the  lens.  Coincidently  with  this  involution  of 
the  lens,  the  optic  vesicle  is  doubled  up  on  itself,  and 
its  cavity  obliterated;  thus  a  secondary  optic  vesicle 
or  optic  cup  with  a  thick  anterior  and  a  thin  posterior 
wall  is  produced.  As  a  result  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  doubling  up  takes  place,  or  of  the  mode  of  growth 
afterwards,  the  cup  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  is  at 
first  imperfect  along  its  under  surface,  where  a  gap,  the 
choroidal  fissure,  exists  for  some  Httle  time,  but  subse- 
quently closes  up. 

The  mesoblast  in  which  the  eye  is  imbedded  gathers 
itself  together  around  the  optic  cup  into  a  distinct  in- 
vestment, of  which  the  internal  layers  become  the 
choroid,  the  external  the  sclerotic.  An  ingrowth  of 
this  investment  between  the  fix)nt  surface  of  the  lens 
and  the  superficial  epiblast  furnishes  the  body  of  the 
cornea,  the  epiblast  itself  remaining  as  the  anterior 
corneal  epithelium. 

The  mesoblast  entering  on  the  under  side  through 
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the  choroidal  fissure  gives  rise  to  the  vitreous  humour, 
while  at  a  later  stage  a  definite  process  of  this  meso- 
blast  becomes  the  pecten. 

Of  the  walls  of  the  optic  cup,  the  thimier  outer 
(posterior)  wall  becomes,  behind  the  line  of  the  ora 
serrata,  the  pigment-epithelium  of  the  choroid,  while 
the  thicker  inner  (anterior)  wall  supplies  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  retina,  including  the  rods  and  cones  which 
grow  out  finom  it  into  the  pigment-epithelium. 

In  firont  of  the  line  of  the  ora  serrata,  both  walls  of 
the  optic  cup,  quite  thin  and  wholly  fused  together,  give 
rise  to  the  pigment-epithelium  of  the  ciliary  processes 
and  iris,  the  bodies  of  both  these  organs  being  formed 
firom  the  mesoblastic  investment 

Aocestaiy  Organs  connected  with  the  Eye. 

Eyolids.  The  most  important  acbessory  structures  connected 
with  the  eye  aie  the  eyelids.  They  are  developed  as  simple  folds 
of  the  integument  with  a  mesoblastic  prolongation  between  their 
two  laTninai.  They  are  three  in  number,  viz.  an  upper  and  lower, 
and  a  lateral  one— the  nictitating  membrane — springing  from 
the  inner  or  anterior  border  of  the  eye.  Their  inner  face  is  lined 
by  a  prolongation  of  conjunctiva,  which  is  the  modified  epiblast 
covering  the  cornea  and  part  of  the  sclerotic. 

The  Lacrymal  glands  and  Lacrymal  duct. 

The  lacrymal  glands  are  formed  as  solid  ingrowths  of  the 
conjunotival  epithelium.  They  appear  on  the  eighth  day  of 
incubation. 

The  lacrymal  duct  begins  as  a  solid  ridge  of  the  epidermis, 
projecting  inwards  along  the  line  of  the  so-called  lacrymal  groove, 
from  tiie  eye  to  the  nasal  pit. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  this  ridge  begins  to  be  separated 
frtym  the  epidermis,  remaining  however  united  with  it  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  lower  eyelid 
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After  it  has  become  free,  it  forms  m  solid  cord,  the  lower  end 
of  which  unites  with  the  wall  of  the  aasal  cavitj.  The  oord 
80  formed  giTea  rise  directly  to  the  whole  of  the  duct  proper  and 
to  the  lower  branch  of  the  collectiDg  tube.  The  nppw  branoh  of 
the  oollecting  tube  is  formed  as  an  ou^rowth  from  it.  A  lumen 
b^ins  to  be  formed  in  it  on  the  twelfth  day  of  incubation,  and  first 
appears  at  the  nasal  end.  It  arisea  as  a  space  amongst  the  oells 
of  the  cord,  bat  is  not  due  to  an  absorption  of  the  central  calls^ 

OtgOiD.  of  hoarin^.  During  the  second  day  ibe  ear 
first  made  its  appearance  on  either  side  of  the  hind- 
brain  as  an  involution  of  the  external  epihtast,  thrust 
down  into  the  mass  of  mesoblast  rapidly  developing 
between  the  epiblast  of  the  skin  and  that  of  the  neural 

Fia.  6S. 


Section  throuoh  the  Hkap  of  ah  Elabuobkamoh  Eitaaio, 

AT  THE  Level  or  the  Additobi  Ihvoldtidn. 

aup.  auditory  pit ;  aun,  ganglion  of  audifoi;  nerve ;   iv.v.  roof 

of  fourth  ventricle  ;  a-cv.  anterior  cardinal  vein ;  aa.  amta ; 

'  O.  Bom :   "  Die  NaBanlifihleii  n.  ThiinennaEeiiguig  i.  smnioten 

Wiibelthiere,  i.  Laoertilia  □.  Avea."    llorphologUeha  Jahrbiuth,  ToL 

v.,  1879. 
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i.oo.  afxUo  tniok  <f  mandibular  arch ;  pp.  head  oftvit^  of 
mAndibnlar  arch ;  Jvc  alimentary  pouch  which  will  tona  tba 
fint  viBoeral  oleA ;  Tk.  rudiment  of  thjToid  bodj. 
canal  (Fig.  27,  au.  p.).  It  then  bad  tbe  form  of  a 
shallow  pit  with  a  widely  open  mouth,  similar  in  form 
to  that  shewn  for  an  embryo  dog-fish  in  Fig.  53,  au.  p. 
Before  tbe  end  of  tbe  third  day,  its  mouth  closes  up  and 
all  ngns  of  tbe  opening  are  obliterated.  The  pit  thus 
becomes  converted  into  a  closed  vesicle,  bned  with 
epblast,  and  surrounded  by  mesoblaat.  This  vesicle  is 
tbe  otic  vmcle,  whose  cavity  rapidly  enlarges  while  its 
walls  become  thickened  (Fig.  54,  CO). 


SicnoN  THBouQH  THE  Hind-Braib  or  a  CmoK  at  thx  isd 

or  THa  Thibd  Dat  or  Incubation. 
IV.  Fourth  veDtricte,    The  section  ahewa  tho  veiy  thin  roof  and 
thiolrar  aidea  of  tbe  ventricle. 
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€L  Notochord — (diagrammaiio  shading). 

CV,  Anterior  cardinal  or  jugular  vein. 

CC,  Involuted  auditory  vesicle.  CC  points  to  the  end  which 
will  form  the  cochlear  canal  RL,  Becessus  labyrinthL  hy. 
hypoblast  lining  the  alimentary  canaL  hy  is  itself  placed  in 
the  cavity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  that  part  of  the  canal 
which  will  become  the  throat.  The  lower  (anterior)  wall  of 
the  canal  is  not  shewn  in  the  section,  but  on  each  side  ore 
seen  portions  of  a  pair  of  visceral  arches.  In  each  arch 
is  seen  the  section  of  the  aortic  arch  AOA  belonging  to  the 
visceral  arch.  The  vessel  thus  cut  through  is  running 
upwards  towards  the  head,  being  about  to  join  the  dorsal 
aorta  AO.  Had  the  section  been  nearer  the  head,  and 
carried  through  the  plane  at  which  the  aortic  arch  curves 
round  the  alimentary  canal  to  reach  the  mesoblast  above  it, 
AOA  and  AO  would  have  formed  one  continuous  curved 
space.  In  sections  lower  down  in  the  back  the  two  aorta, 
AO,  one  on  either  side,  would  be  found  fused  into  one  median 
canaL 

The  changes  by  which  this  simple  otic  vesicle  is 
converted  into  the  complicated  system  of  parts  known 
as  the  internal  ear,  have  been  much  more  completely 
worked  out  for  Mammals  than  for  Birds.  We  shall 
therefore  reserve  a  full  account  of  them  for  a  later 
portion  of  this  work.  Meanwhile  a  brief  statement  of 
the  essential  nature  of  the  changes  may  be  useful;  and 
will  be  most  conveniently  introduced  here. 

The  internal  ear  consists  essentially  of  an  inner 
membra'aous  labyrinth  lying  loosely  in  and  only  partially 
attached  to  an  outer  osseous  labyrinth. 

The  membranous  labyrinth  (Fig.  55)  consists  of  two 
parts :  (1)  the  vestibule,  with  which  are  connected  three 
pairs  of  semicircular  canals,  pag\  fr\  hor,  and  a  long 
narrow  hollow  process,  the  aqmcl>uctu8  or  recessus  vesti" 


VI.] 


Two    Vows   OF   THK    HEltBRANOrS    LaBIRDJTH    OF    COLTIUBA 

DoKBsncA  {copied  from  Hasae). 
A,  from  the  exterior,  B,  from  the  interior. 
hor'.  horizontal  Bemicircukr  canal,  hor.  ampulla  of  ditto,  jw^.  pos- 
terior rertical  aemiciioular  canal,  paff.  ampulla  of  ditto, 
fi*.  anterior  vertical  aemicircular  canal,  ^.  ampulla  of  ditto, 
ti.  ntriculoB,  ru.  receeaua  utricnli,  v.  the  conuecting  tube 
between  tbe  ampulla  of  the  anterior  vertical  semioiroular 
canal  and  the  utriculua,  dt.  ductua  endoljmphaticua  (reoaaeua 
vestiboti),  t.  sacculua  hemiAphericue,  cr.  canoliB  leunieno,  lag. 
lageno,  mr,  membrane  of  Beifisner,  jA.  Baailar  membrane. 

buU,  and  (2)  the  ductva  cocMearia,  which  m  birds  is  a 
flaak-shaped  cavity  slightly  bent  on  iteelf,  the  dilated 
end  of  which  is  called  the  lagena.  The  several  parts  of 
each  of  these  cavities  freely  communicate,  and  the  two 
are  joined  together  by  a  narrow  canal,  the  canalis  re- 
nniens,  cr. 

The  osseous  labyrinth  has  a  corresponding  form, 
and  may  be  similarly  divided  into  parts :  into  a  bony 
vestibule,  with  ita  bony  semicircular  canals  and  recesBuB 
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vestibuliy  and  into  a  bony  cochlea ;  but  the  junction 
between  the  cochlea  and  the  bony  vestibule  is  much 
wider  than  the  membranous  canaUs  reunions. 

The  cavity  of  the  osseous  cochlea  is  partially  divided 
lengthways  by  the  ductus  cochlearis  into  a  scala  tym- 
pani  and  a  scala  vestibuli,  which  do  not  however  extend 
to  the  lagena. 

The  auditory  nerve,  piercing  the  osseous  labyrinth 
in  various  points,  is  distributed  in  the  waUs  of  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth. 

All  these  complicated  structures  are  derived  from 
the  simple  primary  otic  vesicle  and  the  surrounding 
mesoblast  by  changes  in  its  form  and  differentiation  of 
its  walls.  All  the  epiblast  of  the  vesicle  goes  to  form 
the  epithelium  of  the  membranous  labyrinth,  whose 
cavity,  filled  with  endolymph,  represents  the  original 
cavity  which  was  first  open  to  the  sur&ce  but  subse- 
quently covered  in.  It  gradually  attains  its  curiously 
twisted  form  by  a  series  of  peculiar  processes  of  unequal 
growth  in  the,  at  first,  simple  walls  of  the  vesicle.  The 
corium  of  the  membranous  labyrinth,  and  all  the  tissues 
of  the  osseous  labyrinth,  are  developed  out  of  the  meso- 
blastic  investment  of  the  vesicle.  The  space  between 
the  osseous  and  membranous  labyrinths,  including  the 
scala  vestibuli  and  scala  tympani,  may  be  regarded  as 
essentially  a  series  of  lymphatic  cavities  hollowed  out 
in  the  mesoblast. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  ear,  while  resembling 
the  eye  in  so  far  as  the  peculiar  structures  in  which  the 
sensory  nerve  in  each  case  terminates  are  formed  of 
involuted  epiblast,  differs  from  it  inasmuch  as  it  arises 
by  an  independent  involution  of  the  superficial  epiblast. 
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wheieas  the  eye  is  a  constncted  portioa  of  the  geoeral 
involution   which    gives   rise  to  the   central  neirouB 


The  oiigiu  of  the  auditory  nerve  has  already  been 
described.  It  is  shewn  in  close  contact  with  the  walls 
of  the  auditory  pit  in  Fig.  53. 

Ol^fanof  SmeU.  The  organ  of  smell  makes  its  ap- 
pearance during  the  third  day,  as  two  depreesionB  or 
pits,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  head,  a  little  in  front 
of  tilie  eye  (Kg.  66,  N). 

Fis.  G6. 


Hkad  or  AK   EuBUTo  Chiok  of  thi  THmn  Dai  viewed 
BiDXWAia  AS  AH  Ofaqui  Objeot. 

(Chromio  add  prapontion.) 

C^.  Oerebnl  haiii«pherM.  F,£.  Veoiale  of  third  ventride. 
M.B.  Ifid-lmin.  Cb.  Cerebellum.  S.B.  Hediilla  ob- 
Iinigat& 

Jf.  Suui  pit  od  otio  veaiole  in  the  stage  of  a  pit  with  Ute  open- 
ing not  7et  oloaed  up.  op.  Optio  vesiole,  with  t.  lens  and 
eh./,  choroidal  fisBure.  The  auperfloial  epiblaat  moulds 
itself  to  tfas  fbrm  of  the  optic  veeide  and  the  Ions ;  henoe 
tiie  ohcmudal  fiasuie,  though  formed  entirelj  undemeath  the 
saperfioial  epiblast,  is  distinctly  visible  from  the  outside. 

1  F.  The  first  visoeral  fold;  above  it  is  seen  a  slight  indication  of 
the  superior  maxillary  proceas. 

2,  3,  4  /*.    Second,  third  and  fourth  visoeral  folds,  with  the  vis- 
oeral  defls  between  them. 
P.4B.  U 
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I  like  the  lens  and  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  they  aie 
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formed  from  the  external  epiblast;  unlike  them  tbey 
are  never  closed  up. 


if:!:  %  ,  The  olfieu^ry  nerves  arise  as  outgrowths  of  the  front 

3    4,. 


j{|  1       '  end  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  before  any  trace  of  a 

it  I  special  division  of  the  brain,  forming  an  olfactory  lobe, 

has  become  established.  Their  peripheral  extremities 
unite  with  the  walls  of  the  oUBuctarj  pits  during  the 
third  day.  The  olfactory  lobes  arise  as  outgrowths  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  on  the  seventh  day  of  incuba- 


'  '  ^;  ^  Vifloeral  Arches  and  Yisoeral  defts*    It  must  be 

borne  in  mind  that,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of 

development,  owing  to  the  very  unequal  growth  of 

different  parts,  the  relative  position  of   the  various 

structures  is  continually  shifting.    This  is  very  well 

seen  in  the  instance  of  the  heart.    At  its  fibrst  appear- 

[i^A,;^  ance,  the  heart  is  lodged  immediately  beneath  the 

vvi  extreme  front  of  the  alimentary  canal,  so  far  forwards 

'  as  to  underlie  that  portion  of  the  medullary  canal  which 

will  form  the  brain.  It  is,  in  £etct,  at  that  epoch  a  part 
of  the  head.  From  that  early  position  it  gradually 
recedes  &rther  and  fajther  backward,  imtil,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  day,  a  considerable  interval  is  ob&erved 
between  it  and  the  actual  head.  In  other  words,  a 
distinct  neck  has  been  formed,  in  which  most  important 
changes  take  place. 

The  neck  is  distinguished  from  the  trunk  in  which 
the  heart  nowUes  by  the  important  feature  that  in  it 
there  is  no  cleavage  of  the  mesoblast  into  somatopleure 
and  splanchnopleure,  and  consequentiy  no  pleuroperito- 
neal  cavity.    In  passing  from  the  exterior  into  the  ali- 
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mentary  canal,  the  three  layers  of  the  blastoderm  are 
saocessively  traversed,  without  any  breach  of  continuity, 
save  such  as  is  caused  by  the  cavities  of  the  blood- 
vessels. In  this  neck,  so  constituted,  there  appear  on 
the  third  day  certain  fissures  or  clefts,  the  visceral  or 
branchial  clefts.  These  are  real  cleffcs  or  slits  passing 
right  through  the  walls  of  the  throat,  and  are  placed  in 
series  on  either  side  across  the  axis  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  lying  not  quite  at  right  angles  to  that  axis  and 
parallel  to  each  other,  but  converging  somewhat  to  the 
middle  of  the  throat  in  front  (Fig.  56).  Viewed  from 
the  outside  in  either  fresh  or  preserved  embryos  they 
aie  not  very  distinctiy  seen  to  be  clefts ;  but  when  they 
are  seen  from  within,  after  laying  open  the  throat,  their 
characters  as  elongated  oval  slits  can  easily  be  recog- 
nised. 

Foip:  in  number  on  either  side,  the  most  anterior  is 
the  first  to  be  formed,  the  other  three  following  in  suc- 
cession. Their  formation  takes  place  from  within  out- 
wards. The  hypoblast  is  pushed  outwards  as  a  pouch, 
which  grows  till  it  meets  the  epiblast,  which  is  then 
broken  through,  while  the  hypoblast  forms  a  junction 
with  the  epiblast  at  the  outside  of  the  throat 

No  sooner  has  a  cleft  been  formed  than  its  anterior 
border  {i.e.  the  border  nearer  the  head)  becomes  raised 
into  a  thick  lip  or  fold,  the  visceral  or  bra/nchial  fold. 
Each  deft  has  its  own  fold  on  its  anterior  border,  and  in 
addition  the  posterior  border  of  the  fourth  or  last  visceral 
deft  is  raised  into  a  similar  fold.  There  are  thus  five 
visceral  folds  to  fotir  visceral  clefts  (Fig.  56).  The  last 
two  folds  however,  and  especially  the  last,  are  not  nearly 
so  thick  and  prominent  as  the  other  three,  the  second 

11—2 
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being  the  broadest  and  most  conspicuous  of  aUL  The 
first  fold  meets,  or  nearly  meets,  its  fellow  in  the  middle 
line  in  front,  but  the  second  falls  short  of  reaching  the 
middle  line,  and  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  do  so  in  an 
increasing  degree.  Thus  in  front  views  of  the  neck  a 
triangular  space  with  its  apex  directed  towards  the 
head  is  observed  between  the  ends  of  the  several  folds. 

Into  this  space  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity  extends, 
the  somatopleure  separating  from  the  splanchnopleure 
along  the  ends  of  the  folds;  and  it  is  here  that  the 
aorta  plunges  into  the  mesoUast  of  the  body. 

The  visceral  clefts  and  arches  to  a  large  extent  dis- 
appear in  the  adult,  and  constitute  examples  of  an  inte- 
resting class  of  embryonic  oi^ans,  whose  presence  is 
only  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  ancestors  of 
the  types  in  which  they  are  now  developed  in  the 
embryo,  they  performed  an  important  function  in  the 
adult  The  visceral  arches  and  clefks  axe  in  fact  the 
homologues  of  the  branchial  arches  and  branchial  clefts 
of  Fishes,  which  continue  to  be  formed  in  the  embiyos 
of  the  higher  vertebrate  types,  although  they  have 
ceased  to  serve  as  organs  of  respiration.  The  skeletal 
structures  developed  in  the  visceral  arches  persist  as 
the  jaw-bones  and  hyoid  bone,  but  the  clefts,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  become  obliterated. 

Of  the  history  of  the  skeletal  elements  we  shall 
speak  in  detail  hereafter;  meanwhile  we  may  briefly 
deal  with  the  general  history  of  these  parts. 

The  first  fold  on  either  side,  increasing  rapidly  in 
size  and  prominence,  does  not,  like  the  others,  remain 
single,  but  sends  off  in  the  course  of  the  third  day  a 
branch  or  bud-like  process  from  its  anterior  edge.    This 
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branch,  startiiig  from  near  the  dorsal  beginnmg  of  the 
fold,  runs  ventralwards  and  forwards,  tending  to  meet  the 
corresponding  branch  from  the  fold  on  the  other  side,  at 
a  point  in  the  middle  line  nearer  the  front  of  the  head 
than  the  junction  of  the  main  folds.  The  two  branches 
do  not  quite  meet,  being  separated  by  a  median  process, 
which  at  the  same  time  grows  down  from  the  extreme 
front  of  the  head,  and  against  which  they  abut  Between 
the  main  folds,  which  are  directed  somewhat  backwards 
and  the  branches  which  slant  forwards,  a  somewhat 
losenge-shaped  space  is  developed  which,  as  the  folds 
become  more  and  more  prominent,  grows  deeper  and 
deeper.  In  the  main  folds  are  developed  the  man- 
dibles.  and  in  the  branches  the  superior  maxiUcB :  the 
lozenge-shaped  cavity  between  them  is  the  cavity  of  the 
m.outh,  and  the  descending  process  which  helps  to 
complete  the  upper  margin  of  this  cavity  is  called,  from 
the  parts  which  will  be  formed  out  of  it,  the  frontq- 
fuual  process. 

Part  of  the  mesoblast  of  the  two  succeeding  pairs  of 
visceral  folds  is  transformed  into  the  h;oid  1)0116,  which 
will  be  best  considered  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  skulL  The  two  last  arches  disappear  with- 
out giving  rise  to  any  permanent  structures. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  the  visceral  clefts 
become  obliterated  at  an  early  stage  of  embryonic  life ; 
but  the  first  persists,  although  it  loses  all  trace  of  its 
original  branchial  frmction  and  becomes  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  organ  of  hearing,  of  which  in  fact  it 
forms  a  most  essential  part,  becoming  converted  into 
the  Eustachian  tube  and  tympanic  cavity.  The  outer 
opening  and  the  outer  part  also  of  the  cleft  become 
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obliterated  at  an  early  date,  but  from  the  inner  part  of 
the  deft  a  diverticulum  is  given  off  towards  the  ex- 
terior, which  becomes  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  inner 
part  of  the  deft  itself  forms  the  Eustachian  tube,  while 
its  mouth  forms  the  oral  aperture  of  this  tube. 

The  meatus  auditorius  externus  first  appears  as  a 
shallow  depression  at  the  region  where  the  closure  of 
the  first  visceral  cleft  takes  place.  It  is  in  part  formed 
by  the  tiasae  surrounding  this  depression  growing  up  in 
the  form  of  a  wall,  but  the  blind  end  of  the  meatus  also 
becomes  actually  pushed  in  towards  the  tympanic 
cavity. 

The  tympanic  membrane  is  derived  firom  the  tissue 
which  separates  the  meatus  auditorius  externus  firom 
the  tympanic  cavity.  This  tissue  is  obviously  consti- 
tuted of  an  hypoblastic  epithelium  on  its  inner  aspect^ 
an  epiblastic  epithelium  on  its  outer  aspect,  and  a  layer 
of  mesoblast  between  them,  and  these  three  layers  give 
rise  to  the  three  layers  of  which  this  membrane  is 
formed  in  the  adult.  During  the  greater  part  of  foetal 
life  it  is  relatively  very  thick,  and  presents  a  structure 
bearing  but  little  resemblance  to  that  in  the  adult 

The  tympanic  cavity  is  bounded  on  its  inner  aspect 
by  the  osseous  investment  of  the  internal  ear,  but  at 
two  points,  known  as  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  fenestra 
rotunda,  the  bone  is  defident  and  its  place  is  taken  by 
a  membraue. 

These  two  fenestrsB  appear  early,  and  are  probably 
formed  by  the  nonchrondrification  of  a  small  area  of 
the  embryonic  cartilage.  The  upper  of  the  two,  or 
fenestra  ovalis,  contains  the  base  of  a  bone,  known  as 
the  columella.     The  main  part  of  the  columella  i& 
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formed  of  a  stalk  which  is  held  by  Parker  to  be  derived 
firom  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Tisceral  arches,  while 
Uie  base,  forming  the  stapes,  appears  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent formation. 

The  stalk  of  the  columella  extends  to  the  tympanic 
membrane;  its  outer  end  becoming  imbedded  in  this 
membrane,  and  serving  to  transmit  the  vibrations  of 
the  membrane  to  the  fluid  in  the  internal  ear. 

Vaacnlar  system^  By  the  end  of  the  second  day 
three  pairs  of  aortic  arches  had  been  established  in 
connection  with  the  heart  When  the  visceral  folds 
and  clefts  are  formed,  a  definite  arrangement  between 
them  and  the  aortic  arches  is  always  observed.  The 
first  visceral  cleft  runs  between  the  first  and  second 
aortic  arche&  Consequently  the  first  aortic  arch  runs 
in  the  first  visceral  fold,  and  the  second  in  the  second. 
In  the  same  way,  the  second  visceral  deft  lies  between 
the  second  and  third  aortic  arches,  the  third  aortic  arch 
nmning  in  the  third  visceral  fold.  Each  aortic  arch  runs 
in  the  thickened  mesoblast  of  the  corresponding  fold. 

Arrived  at  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
these  arches  unite  at  acute  angles  to  form  a  common 
trunk,  the  dorsal  aorta  (Fig.  57,  A,0)y  which  runs  along 
the  back  immediately  under  the  notochord.  The  lengtli 
of  thiB  common  single  trunk  is  not  great,  as  it  soon 
divides  into  two  main  branches,  each  of  which,  after 
giving  oflf  the  large  vitelline  artery,  Of.A.,  pursues  its 
course  with  diminished  calibre  to  the  tail,  where  it  is 
finally  lost  in  the  capillaries  of  that  part. 

The  heart  is  now  completely  doubled  up  on  itself. 
Its  mode  of  curvature  is  apparently  somewhat  compli- 
cated.   Starting  from  the  point  of  junction  of  the  vitel- 
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Diagram  of  thb  Abtbbial  Ciboula.tion  os  thk 

Thibd  Day. 

1,  2,  3.  The  first  three  pairs  of  aortic  arches.  A.  The  vessel 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  three  pairs  of  arches*  A.O, 
Dorsal  aorta  formed  by  the  jmiction  of  the  two  branches  A 
and  A ;  it  quickly  divides  again  into  two  branches  which 
pass  down  one  on  each  side  of  the  notochord.  From  each  of 
these  is  given  off  a  large  branch  O/.A.^  the  vitelline  artery. 
E.CAf  LCA,  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries. 

line  veins  (Fig.  37,  Ht),  there  is  first  a  slight  curvature 
towards  the  left ;  this  is  followed  by  a  torn  to  the  light^ 
and  then  the  heart  is  completely  bent  on  itself,  so  that 
afterwards  it  pursues  a  course  directed  firom  behind 
quite  straight  forwards  (except  perhaps  for  a  little  incli- 
nation to  the  left)  to  the  point  where  the  aortic  arches 
branch  off.  In  this  way,  as  shewn  in  section  in  Fig.  59,  A, 
the  end  of  the  bulbus  arteriosus  (t;)  comes  to  lie  just 
underneath  (or  in  fix>nt  of  according  to  the  position  of 
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the  embiyo)  that  part  which  has  already  been  marked 
off  by  the  lateral  bulgings  as  the  auricular  portion  {au). 

That  part  of  the  heart  which  is  turned  to  the  right, 
including  the  point  of  doubling  up,  is  the  ventricular 
portion,  and  is  even  at  this  stage  separated  from  the 
auricular  portion  by  a  slight  neck.  This  external  con- 
striction corresponds  to  an  internal  narrowing  of  the 
lumen  of  the  heart,  and  marks  the  position  of  the  future 
oanalis  auricularis. 

The  ventricular  portion  is,  on  the  other  hand,  like- 
wise separated  by  a  fainter  constriction  from  the  ante- 
rior continuation  of  the  heart  which  forms  the  bulbus 
arteriosus.  The  projecting  part  where  the  doubling 
takes  place  is  at  this  stage  stLQ  quite  round ;  we  shall 
see  that  later  on  it  becomes  pointed  and  forms  the  apex 
of  the  heart 

The  whole  venous  portion  of  the  heart  (if  we  may  so 
speak  of  it,  though  of  course  at  this  stage  blood  of  the 
same  quality  passes  right  along  the  whole  cardiac  canal) 
lies  in  a  plane  which  is  more  dorsal  than  the  arterial  por- 
tion. The  point  at  which  the  venous  roots  of  the  heart, 
i.e.  the  two  vitelline  trunks,  imite  into  a  single  canal,  is 
on  this  day  carried  farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
heart  itself.  By  the  end  of  the  day  there  is  a  consider- 
able distance  between  the  auricular  portion  of  the  actual 
heart  and  the  point  where  the  venous  roots  separate, 
each  to  pursue  its  course  along  the  splanchnopleure-fold 
of  its  own  side.  This  distance  is  traversed  by  a  single 
venous  trunk,  of  which  the  portion  dose  to  the  aurides 
is  called  the  sinus  venostis,  and  the  more  distant  the 
ductus  venostis.  We  shall  give  to  the  whole  trunk  the 
name  used  by  the  older  observers,  the  meatus  venosus. 
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Small  arteries  to  various  parts  of  the  body  are  now 
being  given  off  by  the  aorta  and  its  branches.  The 
capillaries  in  which  these  end  are  gathered  into  veins 
which  unite  to  form  two  main  trunks  on  either  side,  the 
cardinal  tfrins,  anterior  and  posterior  (Fig.  36,  Fig.  58 

Fio.  58. 


Diagram  of  the  Venous  CmouLAxioN  on  the 

TmBD  Day. 

£[,  Heart.  J,  Jugular  or  anterior  cardinal  vein.  (7.  Inferior 
or  posterior  cardinal  vein.  Of,  Vitelline  vein,  dc.  Ductus 
CuvierL 

/and  C),  which  run  pai-allel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  mesoblast,  a  little  external  to 
the  mesoblastic  somites.  These  veins,  which  do  not 
attain  to  any  great  importance  till  well  on  in  the  third 
day,  unite  opposite  to  the  heart,  on  each  side,  into  a 
short  common  trunk  at  right  angles  to  themselves. 
The  two  short  trunks  thus  formed,  which  bear  the 
name  of  d/uctus  Cuvieri  (Fig.  36,  Fig.  58,  dc),  running 
ventralwards  and  then  transversely  straight  inwards 
towards  the  middle. line  fall  into  the  sinus  venosus. 

The  two  ductus  Cuvieri  pass  from  the  heart  to  the 
body  walls  in  a  special  horizontal  mesentery,  whose  for- 
mation and  function  we  shall  return  to  in  speaking  of 
the  formation  of  the  pericardial  cavity.  The  position  of 
one  of  them  is  shewn  in  section  in  Fig.  59  B,  dc 
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The  aUmentaiy  canal.  As  we  stated  above,  the 
folding  in  of  the  splanclmopleuie  to  form  the  alimentaiy 
canal  is  proceeding  with  great  rapidly,  the  tail-fold  as 
well  as  tiie  head-fold  contributing  largely  to  this  result 

The  formation  of  the  tail-fold  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  bead-fold.  The  t^  is  a  solid,  somewhat  currcd, 
blunt  cone  of  mesoblast,  immediately  coated  with  the 
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superficial  epiblast  except  at  the  upper  surface  (corre- 
sponding to  the  back  of  the  embryo),  where  lies  the 
pointed  termination  of  the  neural  tube. 

So  rapid  is  the  closure  of  the  splanchnopleure  both 
in  front  and  behind,  that  two  of  the  three  parts  into 
which  the  digestive  tract  may  be  divided,  are  brought, 
on  this  day,  to  the  condition  of  complete  tubes. 

The  first  division,  including  the  region  firom  the 
mouth  to  the  duodenum,  is  completely  folded  in  by  the 
end  of  the  day;  so  likewise  is  the  third  division  com- 
prising the  large  intestine  and  the  cloaca.  The  middle 
division,  corresponding  to  the  future  small  intestine, 
still  remains  quite  open  to  the  yolk-sac  below. 

The  attachment  of  the  newly  formed  alimentary 
canal  to  the  body  above  is  at  first  very  broad,  and  only 
a  thin  stratum  of  mesoblast  separates  the  hypoblast  of 
the  canal  from  the  notochord  and  mesoblastic  somites; 
even  thatmaybe  absent  under  the  notochord.  During  the 
third  day,  however,  along  such  portions  of  the  canal  as 
have  become  regularly  enclosed,  %,e.  the  hinder  division 
and  the  posterior  moiety  of  the  anterior  division,  the 
mesoblastic  attachment  becomes  narrower  and  (in  a  ver- 
tical direction)  longer,  the  canal  appearing  to  be  drawn 
more  ventralwards  (or  according  to  the  position  of  the 
embryo  forwards),  away  from  the  vertebral  column. 

In  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  pleural  division  of 
the  general  pleuropeiitoneal  space,  along  that  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal  which  will  form  the  oesophagus, 
this  withdrawal  is  very  slight  (Fig.  69),  but  it  is  very 
marked  in  the  peritoneal  space.  Here  such  parts  of  the 
digestive  canal  as  are  formed  come  to  be  suspended  from 
the  body  above  by  a  narrow  flattened  band  of  mesoblas- 
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tic  tissue  which  reaches  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
notochord,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  mesoblas- 
tic  coating  which  wraps  round  the  hypoblast  of  the 
canaL  This  flattened  band  is  the  mesentery,  shewn 
commencing  in  Fig.  65,  and  much  more  advanced  in 
Fig.  68,  M,  It  is  covered  on  either  side  by  a  layer  of 
flat  cells  forming  the  epithelioid  lining  of  the  peritoneal 
membrane^  while  its  interior  is  composed  of  indifferent 
tissue. 

The  front  division  of  the  digestive  tract  consists  of 
three  parts.  The  most  anterior  part,  the  (Bsophagua, 
still  ending  blindly  in  front  reaches  back  as  far  as  the 
level  of  the  hind  end  of  the  heart ;  and  is  divided  into 
two  r^ons,  viz.  an  anterior  region,  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  the  visceral  clefts,  whose  development  has 
aheady  been  dealt  with,  and  a  posterior  region  without 
such  clefts. 

Its  transverse  section,  which  up  to  the  end  of  the 
second  day  was  somewhat  crescent-shaped,  with  the 
convexity  downwards,  becomes  on  this  day  more  nearly 
circular.  Close  to  its  hinder  limit,  the  lungs  (Fig.  60, 
Ig),  of  whose  formation  we  shall  speak  directly,  take 
their  origin. 

The  portion  of  the  digestive  canal  which  succeeds 
the  cesophagus,  becomes  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
day  somewhat  dilated  (Fig.  60,  St);  the  region  of  the 
gtomach  is  thus  indicated. 

The  hinder  or  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  is  separated 
by  a  very  small  interval  from  the  point  where  the.  com- 
plete closing  in  of  the  alimentary  canal  ceases,  and  where 
the  splanchnopleure-folds  spread  out  over  the  yolk. 
This  short  tract  is  nevertheless  clearly  marked  out  ad 
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DUQBAM   OF    A   POBTION    OF   TEX   DiaBBTITI  TbaOI  OF  A 

CmoK  UPON  THB  YojntTS  Dat. 
(Copied  from  Gotto.) 

The  black  inner  line  reproaenta  1^e  IiTpoblast,  the  outer  shading 
the  meeoblast  Ig.  lung-diTertioulum  with  e^nndod  tormi- 
nation,  forming  the  primary  limg-Tedole.  St.  Btomaoh. 
I.  two  tiepatic  diverticula  with  th^  terminatioiiB  united  bj 
oorda  of  hypoblaBt  oello.  p.  diverticulum  of  the  pancrew 
mKk  the  vesicuhir  diverticula  coming  from  it 

the  duodenum  b;  the  fitct  tliat  from  it,  aa  we  shall 
jHresently  point  out,  the  rudiments  of  the  dncts  of  the 
liver  and  pancreas  are  beginning  to  be  formed. 

The  posterior  division  of  the  digestive  tract,  cor- 
responding to  the  great  intestine  and  cloaca,  is  £rom 
its  very  first  formation  nearly  circular  in  section  and 
of  a  larger  bore  than  the  cesophagus. 

During  part  of  the  third  day  the  hinder  end  of  this 
section  of  Uie  gut  is  in  conmiunication  with  the  neural 
tube  by  the  neurenteric  canal  already  spoken  of  (Fig. 
61,  ne).    The  communication  between  the  two  tubes 
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canal ;  Ay.  hypoblast ;  p.a.g.  postanal  gut ;  pr.  rem&ina  of 
primitire  sb«ak  folded  in  oa  the  ventral  side  ;  al.  allantois ; 
me.  mesoblast ;  ofk  point  where  anus  will  be  formed ;  p.e. 
periviBcenl  cavitj;  am.  amnion;  «o.  somatopleoM ;  tp. 
splanchnopleure. 

does  not  last  long,  but  even  after  its  rapture  there  re- 
mains a  portion  of  the  canal  continuons  with  tiie  gut ; 
this,  however,  constitatea  a  purely  embiyooic  and  tran- 
sient section  of  the  alimentary  canal,  Emd  is  known 
as  the  postanal  gut  Immediately  in  front  of  it  is  a 
deep  infolding  of  the  epiblast,  which  nearly  meets  the 
hypoblast  (Tig.  61,  an]  and  forma  the  rudiment  of  the 
anus  and  of  the  outer  section  of  ilie  cloaca  into  which 
the  bursa  Fabricii  opens  in  the  adult.  It  is  known  to 
embiyologists  as  the  proctodmim,  but  does  not  open 
into  the  alimentary  tract  till  considerably  later.    The 
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section  of  the  alimentary  tract  immediately  in  front  of 
the  postanal  gut  is  somewhat  enlarged,  and  becomes  the 
inner  section  of  the  adult  cloaca  receiving  the  urinary 
and  genital  ducts.  The  allantois,  to  whose  develop- 
ment we  shall  return  directiy,  opens  into  it  ventrally. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  two  sections  of  the  cloaca 
of  adult  birds  have  a  different  origin.  The  inner  section 
being  part  of  the  primitive  alimentary  tract  and  lined  by 
hypoblast;  the  outer  being  part  of  an  involution  of  the 
outer  skin  and  lined  by  epiblast. 

Tl^sJaBgS  are  in  their  origin  essentially  buds  or 
processes  firom  the  primitive  oesophagus. 

At  a  point  immediately  behind  the  region  of  the 
visceral  clefts  the  cavity  of  the  alimentaiy  canal  be- 
comes compressed  laterally,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
stricted in  the  middle  so  that  its  transverse  section  (Fig. 
62, 1)  is  somewhat  hourglass-shaped,  and  shews  an  upper 
or  dorsal  chamber  d,  joining  on  to  a  lower  or  ventral 
chamber  Z  by  a  short  narrow  neck. 

The  hinder  end  of  the  lower  tube  enlarges  (Fig.  62, 
2),  and  then  becomes  partially  divided  into  two  lobes 
(Fig.  62, 3).  All  these  parts  at  first  fireely  communicate, 
but  the  two  lobes  behind,  partiy  by  their  own  growth, 
and  partiy  by  a  process  of  constriction,  soon  become 
isolated  posteriorly  (Fig.  60,  Ig);  while  in  front  they 
open  into  the  lower  chamber  of  the  oesophagus. 

By  a  continuation  forwards  of  the  process  of  con- 
striction the  lower  chamber  of  the  OBsophagus,  carrying 
with  it  the  two  lobes  above  mentioned,  becomes  gradu- 
ally transformed  into  an  independent  tube,  opening  in 
front  by  a  narrow  slit-like  aperture  into  the  oesophagus. 
The  single  tube  in  front  is  the  iiidiment  of  the  trachea 
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and  larynx,  while  the  two  diverticula  behind  (Fig.  60, 
Ig)  become  the  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs. 

While  the  above  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
hypoblastic  walls  of  the  alimentary  tract,  the  splanchnic 

Pio.  62. 


FOUB  DiAQBAHS  ILLUSTRATINO  THE  FORMATION    OV    THE 

LuNQS.    (After  Ck^tte.) 

a.   BOfiBoblast ;  6.  hypoblast ;  d.  cavity  of  digestive  canal ;  L 
cavity  of  the  pulmonary  diverticulum. 

In  (1)  the  digestive  canal  has  oonmienced  to  be  constricted 
into  a  dorsal  and  ventral  canal ;  the  former  the  true  alimentary 
canaly  the  latter  the  pulmonary  tube ;  the  two  tubes  communi- 
cate with  each  other  in  the  centre. 

In  (2)  the  ventral  (pulmonary)  tube  has  become  expanded. 

In  (3)  the  expanded  portion  of  the  tube  has  become  con- 
stricted into  two  tubes,  still  communicating  with  each  other  and 
with  the  digestive  canal. 

In  (4)  tiiese  are  completely  separated  from  each  other  and 
from  the  digestive  canal,  and  the  mesoblast  has  also  begun  to 
exhibit  externally  changes  corresponding  to  the  internal  changes 
which  have  been  going  on. 

F.  A  B.  12 
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meaoblast  surrounding  these  structures  becomes  very 
much  thickened;  but  otherwise  bears  no  marks  of  the 
internal  changes  which  are  going  on,  so  that  the  above 
formation  of  the  lungs  and  trachea  cannot  be  seen  from 
the  surface.  As  the  paired  diverticula  of  the  lungs  grow 
backwards,  the  mesoblast  around  them  takes  however 
the  form  of  two  lobes,  into  which  they  gradually  bore 
their  way. 

The  irirther  development  of  the  lungs  is,  at  first, 
essentially  similar  to  that  of  a  racemose  gland.  From 
each  primitive  diverticulum  numerous  branches  are 
given  off.  These  branches,  which  are  mainly  confined 
to  the  dorsal  and  lateral  parts,  penetrate  into  the  sur- 
rounding mesoblast  and  continue  to  give  rise  to  second- 
ary and  tertiary  branches.  At  right  angles  to  the 
finest  of  these  the  arborescent  branches  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  avian  lung  are  given  off.  In  the  meso- 
blast around  them  numerous  capillaries  make  their 
appearance. 

The  air  sacs,  which  form  such  important  adjuncts 
of  the  avian  lungs,  are  the  dilated  extremities  of 
the  primary  pulmonary  diverticula  and  of  their  main 
branches. 

The  whole  pulmonary  structure  is  therefore  the 
result  of  the  growth  by  budding  of  a  system  of  branched 
hjpoblastic  tubes  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  mesoblastic 
tissue,  the  hypoblastic  elements  giving  rise  to  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  tubes  and  the  mesoblast  providing  the 
elastic,  muscular,  cartilaginous,  coimective  and  other 
tissues  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  walls. 

The  liver  is  the  first  formed  chylopoietic  appendage 
of  the  digestive  canal,  and  arises  between  the  65th  and 
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60th  hour  as  a  couple  of  diverticula  one  from  either 
side  of  the  duodenum  immediately  behind  the  stomach 
(Fig.  60,  I).  These  diverticula  are  of  course  lined  by 
hypoblast  The  right  one  is,  in  all  cases,  fit)m  the  first 
longer,  but  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  left.  Situated 
a  little  behind  the  heart,  they  embrace  between  them 
the  two  vitelline  veins  forming  the  roots  of  the  meatus 
venosus. 

The  diverticula  soon  give  rise  to  numerous  hollow 
branches  or  processes,  which  extend  into  the  surround- 
ing mesoblast 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  day  there  may  further 
be  observed  in  the  greatly  thickened  mesoblastic  invest- 
ment of  either  diverticulum  a  number  of  cylindrical 
solid  cords  of  hypoblast  which  are  apparently  out- 
growths from  the  hypoblast  of  the  branches  of  the  di- 
verticula. These  cylinders  rapidly  increase  in  number, 
apparently  by  a  process  of  sprouting,  and  their  some- 
what swollen  peripheral  extremities  come  into  contact 
and  imite.  And  thus,  about  the  ninetieth  hour,  a  sort 
of  network  of  solid  thick  strings  of  hypoblastic  cells  is 
formed,  the  mesoblast  in  the  meshes  of  the  network 
becoming  at  the  same  time  largely  converted  into 
blood-vessels.  Each  diverticulum  becomes  in  this  way 
surrounded  by  a  thick  mass  composed  partly  of  solid 
cylinders,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  hollow  processes,  con- 
tinuous with  the  cylinders  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
main  diverticulum  on  the  other,  all  knit  together  with 
commencing  blood-vessels  and  unchanged  mesoblastic 
tissue.  Between  the  two  masses  runs  the  now  fused 
roots  of  the  meatus  venosus  with  which  the  blood- 
vessels in  each  mass  are  connected. 

12—2 
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Early  on  the  fourth  day  each  mass  sends  out  ventral 
to  the  meatus  venosus  a  solid  projection  of  hypoblas- 
tic  cylinders'  towards  its  fellow,  that  fix)m  the  left  side 
being  much  the  longest.  The  two  projections  imite 
and  fbrm  a  long  solid  wedge,  which  passes  obliquely 
down  from  the  right  (or  from  the  embryo  lying  on  its 
left  side,  the  upper)  mass  to  the  left  (or  lower)  one.  In 
this  new  wedge  may  be  seen  the  same  arrangement  of  a 
network  of  hypoblastic  cylinders  filled  in  with  vascular 
mesoblast  as  in  the  rest  of  the  liver.  The  two  original 
diverticula  with  their  investing  masses  represent  respec- 
tively the  right  and  left  lobes  of  the  liver,  and  the  wedge- 
like bridge  connecting  them  is  the  middle  lobe. 

During  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  the  growth  of  the 
solid,  lobed  liver  thus  formed  is  very  considerable;  the 
hypoblastic  cylinders  multiply  rapidly,  and  the  network 
formed  by  them  becomes  very  close,  the  meshes  contain- 
ing little  more  than  blood-vessels.  The  hollow  processes 
of  the  diverticula  also  ramify  widely,  each  branch  being 
composed  of  a  lining  of  hypoblast  enveloped  in  a  coating 
of  spindle-shaped  mesoblastic  cells.  The  blood-vessels 
are  in  direct  connection  with  the  meatus  venosus — have 
become,  in  fact,  branches  of  it.  It  may  soon  be  observed^ 
that  in  those  vessels  which  are  connected  with  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  liver  (Fig.  74),  the  stream  of  blood  is 
directed  from  the  meatus  venosus  into  the  network  of 
the  liver.  In  those  connected  with  the  anterior  part  the 
reverse  is  the  case ;  here  the  blood  flows  from  the  liver 
into  the  meatus  venosus.  The  thick  network  of  solid 
cylinders  represents  the  hepatic  parenchyma  of  the  adult 
liver,  while  the  hollow  processes  of  the  diverticula  are 
the  rudiments  of  the  biliary  ducts;  and  we  may  suppose 
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each  solid  cylinder  to  represent  a  d\ict  with  its  lumen 
almost,  but  perhaps  not  quite,  completely  obliterated. 

During  the  fifth  day,  a  special  sac  or  pouch  is  deve- 
loped from  the  right  primary  diverticulum.  This  pouch, 
consisting  of  an  inner  coat  of  hypoblast,  and  an  outer  of 
mesoblast,  is  the  rudiment  of  the  gall-bladder. 

The  Fancreaa  arises  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the 
liver  in  the  form  of  an  almost  solid  outgrowth  from  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  intestine  nearly  opposite  but  slightly 
behind  the  hepatic  outgrowths  (Fig.  60,  p).  Its  blind 
end  becomes  somewhat  enlarged  and  from  it  numerous 
diverticula  grow  out  into  the  passive  splanchnic  meso- 
blast 

As  the  ductules  grow  longer  and  become  branched, 
vascular  processes  grow  in  between  them,  and  the  whole 
forms  a  compact  glandular  body  in  the  mesentery  on 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  alimentary  tract.  The  primitive 
outgrowth  elongates  and  assumes  the  character  of  a  duct 

On  the  sixth  day  a  new  similar  outgrowth  from 
the  duodenum  takes  place  between  the  primary  diver- 
ticulum and  the  stomach.  This,  which  ultimately 
coalesces  with  its  predecessor,  gives  rise  to  the  second 
duct,  and  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  adult  pan- 
creas.   A  third  duct  is  formed  at  a  much  later  period. 

The  Thyroid  body.  The  thyroid  body  arises  at  the  end  of 
the  seoond  or  beginning  of  the  third  day  as  an  outgrowth  from 
the  hypoblast  of  the  ventral  wall  of  the  throat  opposite  the 
point  of  origin  of  the  anterior  aortic  arch.  It  has  at  first  the 
form  of  a  groove  extending  forwards  up  to  the  future  mouth,  and 
in  its  front  part  extending  ventrally  to  the  epjblast.  It  has  not 
been  made  out  whether  the  whole  groove  becomes  converted  into 
the  permanent  thyroid.  By  the  fourth  day  it  becomes  a 
solid  mass  of  cells,  and  by  the  fifth  ceases  to  be  connected 
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with  the  epithelium  of  the  throaty  becoming  at  the  same  timd 
bilobed.  By  the  seventh  daj  it  has  travelled  somewhat  back- 
wards, and  the  two  lobes  have  completely  separated  from  each 
other.  By  the  ninth  day  the  whole  is  invested  by  a  capsule  of 
connective  tissue,  which  sends  in  septa  dividing  it  into  a  number 
of  lobes  or  solid  masses  of  cells,  and  by  the  sixteenth  day  its  two 
lobes  are  composed  of  a  number  of  follicles,  each  with  a  'mem- 
brana  propria,'  and  separated  from  each  other  by  septa  of  con- 
nective tissue,  much  as  in  the  adult  \ 

The  spleen.  Although  the  spleen  cannot  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  glands  of  the  alimentary  tract  its  development  may 
conveniently  be  dealt  with  here.  It  is  formed  shortly  after  the 
first  appearance  of  the  pancreas,  as  a  thickening  of  the  me- 
sentery of  the  stomach  (mesogastrium)  and  is  therefore  entirely 
a  mesoblastic  structure.  The  mass  of  mesoblast  which  forms 
the  spleen  becomes  early  separated  by  a  groove  on  the  one  side 
from  the  pancreas  and  on  the  other  from  the  mesentery.  Some 
of  its  cells  become  elongated,  and  send  out  processes  which, 
uniting  with  like  processes  from  other  cells,  form  the  trabecular 
system.  From  the  remainder  of  the  tissue  are  derived  the  cells 
of  the  spleen  pulp,  which  frequently  contain  more  than  one 
nucleus.  Especial  accumulations  of  these  take  place  at  a  later 
period  to  form  the  so-called  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  spleen. 

The  AUautois.  We  have  already  had  oocadon  to 
point  out  that  the  allantois  is  essentially  a  diverticulum 
of  the  alimentary  tract  into  which  it  opens  immediately 
in  front  of  the  anus.  Its  walls  are  formed  of  vascular 
splanchnic  mesoblast,  within  which  is  a  lining  of  hypo- 
blast It  becomes  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  third 
day  of  incubation,  but  its  first  development  takes  place 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  formation  of  the  posterior  section  of  the  gut 

At  the  time  of  the  folding  in  of  the  hinder  end  of 

^  Mfiller  Ueher  die  EtOwiekehmg  der  SehilddrU$e.  JeDaiflohe 
ZeitBchrift,  1871. 
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the  gut  the  splitting  of  the  mesoblast  into  somatopleure 
and  splanchnopleure  has  extended  up  to  the  border  of 
the  hinder  division  of  the  primitive  streak.  The  ventral 
wall  of  what  we  have  already  termed  the  postanal 
section  of  the  alimentary  tract  is  formed  by  the  primi- 
tive streak.  Immediately  in  front  of  this  is  the  involu- 
tion which  forms  the  proctodseum;  while  the  wall  of 
the  hindgut  in  front  of  the  proctodseum  owes  its  origin 
to  a  folding  in  of  the  splanchnopleure. 

The  allantois  first  appears  as  a  narrow  diverticulum 
formed  by  a  special  fold  of  the  splanchnopleure  just  in 
front  of  the  proctodseum.  This  protuberance  arises,  how- 
ever, before  the  splanchnopleure  has  begun  to  be  tucked 
in  so  as  to  form  the  ventral  wall  of  the  hindgut ;  and  it 
then  forms  a  diverticulum  (Fig.  63  A,  AU)  the  open 
end  of  which  is  directed  forward,  while  its  blind  end 
points  somewhat  dorsalwards  and  towards  the  peritoneal 
space  behind  the  embryo. 

As  the  hindgut  becomes  folded  in  the  allantois  shifts 
its  position,  and  forms  (Figs.  63  B  and  61)  a  rather  wide 
vesicle  lying  immediately  ventral  to  the  hind  end  of  the 
digestive  canal,  with  which  it  conmiunicates  freely  by  a 
still  considerable  opening;  its  blind  end  projects  into 
the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity  below. 

StiU  later  the  allantois  grows  forward,  and  becomes 
a  large  spherical  vesicle,  still  however  remaining  con- 
nected with  the  cloaca  by  a  narrow  canal  which  forms 
its  neck  or  stalk  (Fig.  9  G,  al).  From  the  first  the 
allantois  lies  in  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity.  In  this 
cavity  it  grows  forwards  till  it  reaches  the  front  limit  of 
the  hindgut^  where  the  splanchnopleure  turns  back  to 
enclose  Uie  yolk-sac.    It  does  not  during  the  third 
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Two  LoNaiTUDDiAL  SEcnoNB  or  thx  Tail-bud  or  an  Em- 
BRTO  Chiok  to  sebw  thb  Orioin  of  thx  Allaktoib. 
A  AT  TBK  BEOimnMO  OF  THE  Thud  Dat;  S  at  thb 
XIDDLX  or  THB  Thibo  Dat.     (After  Dobrynin.) 

t.  the  tail ;  fli.  the  meeoblast ;  x*.  the  epiblast ;  «".  the  neuial 
canal;  Dd.  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  hindgut;  SO.  somato- 
pleure ;  SpL  Bplanohnopleure ;  u.  the  mesobkst  of  the 
splaDchnopleure  canning  the  veaaek  of  the  j'olk-sac ;  pp. 
pleuroperitoneal  oavityj  Df.  the  epithelium  lining  the 
pleoroperitoneal  caritj ;  AU.  the  commencing  allaatois ; 
V.  projection  formed  by  anterior  and  poeterior  divisioas  of 
the  primitive  streak  ;  y.  hypoblast  whieh  will  form  the 
ventral  wall  of  the  hindgut ;  v.  anal  invagination  (procto- 
dceum) ;  G.  doaca. 

da;  project  beyond  this  point ;  but  on  the  fourth  day 
b^l^  to  paas  out  beyond  the  body  of  the  chick,  aloi^ 
the  aa  yet  wide  space  between  the  splanchnic  and  soma- 
tic  stalks  of  the  embryo,  on  its  way  to  the  space  between 
the  external  and  intemid  folds  of  the  amnion,  which  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  directly  continuous  witib  the 
pleuroperitoneal  cavity  (Fig.  9  E).     In  this  space  it 
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eventually  spreads  out  over  the  whole  body  of  the 
chick.  On  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  day  the  vesicle  is 
still  very  small,  and  its  growth  is  not  veiy  rapid.  Its 
mesoblast  wall  still  remains  very  thick.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  day  its  growth  becomes  very  rapid,  and  it 
forms  a  very  conspicuous  object  in  a  chick  of  that  date 
(Fig.  67,  Al).  At  the  same  time  its  blood-vessels  be- 
come important  It  receives  its  supply  of  blood  from 
two  branches  of  the  aorta  known  as  the  allantoic  arte- 
ries, and  the  blood  is  brought  back  fix>m  it  by  two  allan- 
toic veins  which  run  along  in  the  body  walls,  and  after 
uniting  into  a  single  trunk  fall  into  the  vitelline  vein 
dose  behind  the  liver. 

Mesoblast  of  the  tnmk.  Coincidently  with  the 
appearance  of  these  several  rudiments  of  important 
organs  in  the  more  or  less  modified  splanchnopleure- 
folds,  the  solid  trunk  of  the  embryo  is  undergoing 
marked  changes. 

When  we  compare  a  transverse  section  taken  through 
say  the  middle  of  the  trunk  at  the  end  of  the  third  day 
(Fig.  65),  with  a  similar  one  of  the  second  day  (Fig.  34), 
or  even  the  commencement  of  the  third  day  (Fig.  64), 
we  are  struck  with  the  great  increase  of  depth  (firom 
dorsal  to  ventral  surface)  in  proportion  to  breadth.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  slope  of  the  side  walls  of  the  body 
having  become  much  steeper,  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
rapidly  progressing  folding  off  of  the  embryo  from  the 
yolk-sac.  But  it  is  also  brought  about  by  the  great 
changes  both  of  shape  and  structure  which  are  taking 
place  in  the  mesoblastic  somites,  as  well  as  by  the 
development  of  a  mass  of  tissue  between  the  notochord 
and  the  hypoblast  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  horizontal  splitting 

of  the  mesobUst  into  somatic  and   eiplaDcfamc  layers 

ezteoda  at  first  to  the  dorsal  summit  of  the  vertebral 

plates,  but  after  the  formation  of  the  somites  the  split 

Fia.  64. 


TRAXaVERBB   SECTION   TmiOHeH  THE    TrUITC    Or   A    DUCE 
EUBBIO    WITH  ABOUT   TWEBTY-TOITB  MeSOBLABTIC  SO- 

UTSB. 

m^.  amniou ;  «o.  somatopleure ;  ip.  spkaolinopleim  ;  md.  Wolf- 
fian duct ;  It.  segmental  tube ;  ea.v.  cardinal  vein ;  nw. 
muscls'plate ;  ^.g.  q>inal  ganglion ;  ^x.  spinal  cord  ;  cA. 
notoohord ;  no.  aorta ;  hg.  hypoblaat. 

between  the  somatic  and  splanchnic  layers  becomes  to 
a  large  extent  obliterated,  though  in  the  anterior  somites 
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it  appears  in  part  to  persist.  The  somites  on  the  second 
day,  as  seen  in  a  transverse  section  (Fig.  34,  P.v),  are 
somewhat  qnadrilateral  in  form  but  broader  than  they 
are  deep. 

Each  at  that  time  consists  of  a  somewhat  thick 
cortex  of  radiating  rather  granular  columnar  cells, 
enclosing  a  small  kernel  of  spherical  cells.  They  are 
not,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above  figure,  completely 
separated  firom  the  ventral  (or  rather  at  this  period 
lateral)  parts  of  the  mesoblastic  plate,  and  the  dorsal 
and  outer  layer  of  the  cortex  of  the  somites  is  continuous 
with  the  somatic  layer  of  mesoblast,  the  remainder  of 
the  cortex,  with  the  central  kernel,  being  continuous 
with  the  splanchnic  layer.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
second  and  beginning  of  the  third  day  the  dorsal  and 
outer  layer  of  the  cortex,  together  probably  with  some 
of  the  central  cells  of  the  kernel,  becomes  separated 
off  as  a  special  plate.  From  this  plate,  which  is 
shewn  in  tiie  act  of  being  formed  in  Fig.  64,  ms,  the 
greater  part  of  the  voluntary  muscular  system  of  the 
trunk  is  developed.  When  once  formed  the  muscle- 
plates  have  in  surface  views  a  somewhat  oblong  form, 
and  consist  of  two  layers,  an  inner  and  an  outer,  which 
enclose  between  them  an  almost  obliterated  central 
cavity  (Fig.  66,  mp).  No  sooner  is  the  muscle-plate 
formed  than  the  middle  portion  of  the  inner  layer  be- 
comes converted  into  longitudinal  muscles.  The  central 
space  in  the  muscle-plates  is  clearly  a  remnant  of  the 
vertebral  portion  of  the  body  cavity,  which,  though  it 
wholly  or  partially  disappears  in  a  previous  stage,  re- 
appears again  on  the  formation  of  the  muscle-plate. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  the  first 
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Jm.  amnion,  m.  p.  muscle-plate.  C.  F.  cardinal  Tein.  >lo,  doiaal 
aorta.  The  sectioa  passes  through  the  point  when  the 
iloraal  aorta  is  just  oommenoiog  to  divide  into  two  branches. 
Ch.  notochord.  W.  d.  Wolffiaa  duct.  W.  h,  commeacing 
differentiation  of  the  mesoblaat  cells  to  form  the  Wolffian 
body.  ep.  epiblast;  SO.  somatopleure.  i^.  Sfdaoohno- 
pleure.  hy.  hypoblast.  The  section  passes  through  tbe 
point  where  the  digestive  canal  oommunioates  vitb  the  jolk- 
SBO,  and  is  consequently  still  optji  below. 

This  section  should  be  compared  with  the  seotioii  through 
tiie  dorsal  region  of  an  embryo  at  the  oommenoemeat  of  the  third 
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day  (Fig.  64).  The  chief  differences  between  them  arise  from 
the  great  increase  in  the  space  (now  filled  with  mesoblast-cells) 
between  the  notochord  and  the  hypoblast.  In  addition  to  this 
we  have  in  the  later  section  the  completely  formed  amnion,  the 
separation  of  the  muscle-plate  from  the  mesoblastic  somites,  the 
fonnation  of  the  Wolffian  body,  etc. 

The  meeoblast  including  the  Wolffian  body  and  the  muscle- 
plate  (iTkp.)  is  represented  in  a  purely  diagrammatic  manner. 
The  amnion,  of  which  only  the  inner  limb  or  true  amnion  is 
represented  in  the  figure,  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  epiblast  and  a 
layer  of  mesoblast ;  though  in  contact  with  the  body  above  the 
top  of  the  medullary  canal,  it  does  not  in  any  way  coalesce  with 
it,  as  might  be  concluded  from  the  figure. 

formed  muscles  in  embryo  birds  have  an  arrangement 
like  that  which  is  permanent  in  fishes;  being  longi- 
tadinid  in  direction,  and  divided  into  segments. 

The  remainder  of  the  somites,  after  the  formation  of 
the  musde-plates,  is  of  very  considerable  bulk ;  the  cells 
of  the  cortex  belonging  to  them  lose  their  distinctive 
characters,  and  their  major  part  becomes  converted,  in  a 
mamier  which  wUl  be  more  particularly  described  in  a 
future  chapter,  into  the  bodies  of  the  permanent  ver- 
tebrss. 

We  may  merely  add  here  that  each  of  these  bodies 
sends  a  process  inwards  ventral  to  the  medullary  cord, 
and  that  the  processes  from  each  pair  of  these  bodies 
envelope  between  them  the  notochord. 

The  intermediate  cell-mass  and  the  Wolffian  body. 

In  a  transverse  section  of  a  45  hours'  embryo  a  consider- 
able mass  of  cells  may  be  seen  collected  between  the  meso- 
blastic somites  and  the  point  where  the  divergence  into 
somatopleure  and  splanchnopleure  begins  (Fig.  34,  just 
below  W.d).    This  mass  of  cells,  which  we  have  already 
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spoken  of  as  the  intermediate  cell-mass,  is  at  first  indis- 
tinguisliable  from  the  cells  lining  the  inner  end  of  the 
body  cavity;  but  on  the  third  day,  a  special  peritoneal 
lining  of  epithelioid  cells  is  developed  which  is  more  or 
less  sharply  marked  off  from  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
intermediate  cell-mass.  This  latter  now  also  passes 
without  any  very  sharp  line  of  demarcation  into  the 
mesoblastic  somite  itself;  and  as  the  folding  in  of  the 
side  wall  progresses,  the  mass  of  cells  in  this  position 
increases  in  size  and  grows  in  between  the  notochord 
and  the  hypoblast,  but  does  not  accumulate  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent  to  separate  them  widely  until  the  end  of 
the  third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  day. 

The  fusion  between  the  inteimediate  oell-mass  and  the  inner 
portioos  of  the  somites  beoomes  so  oomplete  on  the  third  day 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  ceUs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  notochord  are  derived  from  the  somites 
and  which  form  the  intermediate  oell-mass.  It  seems  almost 
certain  however  that  the  cells  which  form  the  immediate  invest- 
ment of  the  notochord  really  belong  to  the  somites. 

The  intermediate  ceU-mass  is  of  special  importance 
to  the  embryologist,  in  that  the  excretory  and  generative 
systems  are  developed  from  it. 

We  have  already  described  (p.  106)  the  development 
of  the  Wolffian  duct,  and  we  have  now  to  deal  with  the 
Wolffian  body  which  is,  as  the  reader  has  no  doubt 
gathered,  the  embryonic  excretory  organ. 

The  structure  of  the  fully  developed  Wolffian  body 
is  fundamentally  similar  to  that  of  the  permanent  kid- 
neys, and  consists  essentially  of  convoluted  tubules^ 
commencing  in  Malpighian  bodies  with  vascular  glome- 
ruK,  and  opening  into  the  duct. 
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The  tubules  of  the  Wolffian  body  axe  developed 
independently  of  the  Wolffian  duct,  and  are  derived 
from  the  intermediate    cell-mafis,  shewn  in  Fig.   34, 
between  the  upper  end  of  the  body-cavity  and  the  meso- 
blastic  somite.    In  the  chick  the  mode  of  development 
of  this  mass  into  the  segmental  tubules  is  different  in 
the  regions  in  front  of  and  behind  about  the  sixteenth 
s^ment.     In  front  of  about  the  sixteenth  segment 
special  parts  of   the    intermediate    cell-mass   remain 
attached  to  the  peritoneal  epithelium,  on  this  layer 
becoming  differentiated ;  there  b.eing  several  such  parts 
to  each  segment    The  parts  of  the  intermediate  cell- 
mass  attached  to  the  peritoneal   epithelium  become 
converted  into  S-shaped  cords  (Fig.  64  st)  which  soon 
unite  with  the  Wolffian  duct  (wd),  and  constitute  the 
primitive  Wolffian  tubules.    Into  the  commencement 
of  each  of  these  cords  the  lumen  of  the  body-cavity  is 
for  a  short  distance  prolonged,  so  that  this  part  con- 
stitutes a  rudimentary  peritoneal  funnel  leading  from 
the  body-cavity  into  the  lumen  of  the  Wolffian  tubule. 

In  the  foremost  Wolffian  tubules,  which  never  reach 
a  very  complete  development,  the  peritoneal  funnels 
widen  considerably.  The  section  of  the  tube  adjoining 
the  wide  peritoneal  funnel  becomes  partially  invaginated 
by  the  formation  of  a  vascular  ingrowth  known  as  a 
glomerulus,  and  this  glomerulus  soon  grows  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  project  through  the  peritoneal  funnel,  the 
neck  of  which  it  completely  fills,  into  the  body-cavity 
(Fig.  66,  gl).  There  is  thus  formed  a  series  of  glomeruli 
belonging  to  the.  anterior  Wolffian  tubuli  projecting 
freely  into  the  body-cavity.  These  glomeruli  with 
their  tubuli  become  however  early  aborted. 
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differentiated  out  of  the  mesoblast  of  the  intennediate 
cell-mass  and  open  independently  into  the  WolfiSan 
duct. 

A  tubule  of  the  WolflBan  body  typically  csonflists  of  the  foUow- 
ing  parts,  (1)  a  section  carrying  the  peritoneal  opening,  and 
known  as  the  peritoneal  funnel,  (2)  a  dilated  veuicle  into  which 
this  opens,  (3)  a  coiled  tubulus  proceeding  from  (2),  and  termi- 
nating in  (4)  a  wider  portion  opening  into  the  Wolffian  duct. 

In  the  chick,  the  peritoneal  funnel  is  only  found  in  the  most 
anterior  tubules  and  soon  atrophies;  it  is  not  developed  in  the 
taboles  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  Wolffian  body.  Region  No. 
4  alBO  is  not  clearly  marked  off  firom  region  No.  3.  One  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  dilated  vesicle  (2)  is  invaginated  by  a  bonch  of 
capillaries  and  gives  rise  to  the  Malpighian  body. 

In  consequence  of  the  continual  folding  in  of  the 
somatopleure  and  especially  of  the  splanchnopleure,  as 
well  as  owing  to  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  meso- 
blastic  somites,  the  Wolffian  duct  undergoes  on  the 
third  day  a  remarkable  change  of  position.  Instead  of 
lying,  as  on  the  second  day,  immediately  under  the 
epiblast  (Fig.  34,  W.d),  it  is  soon  found  to  have  appa- 
rently descended  into  the  middle  of  the  intermediate 
cell-mass  (Fig.  64,  w,d)  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  day 
occupies  a  still  lower  position  and  even  projects  some- 
what towards  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity.  (Fig.  65, 
W.d.) 

The  chief  events  then  which  take  place  on  the  third 
day  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The^turaing^flver  of  the  embryo  so  that  it  now 
lies  on  ite  left  side. 

2.  The  cranial  flexure  round  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  notochord. 
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3.  The  completion  of  the  circulation  of  the  yolk- 
sac;  the  increased  curvature  of  the  heart,  and  the 
demarcation  of  its  several  parts ;  the  appearance  of  new 
aortic  arches,  and  of  the  cardinal  veins. 

4.  The  formation  of  four  viaceral  clefts  and  five 
visceral  arches. 

5.  The  involution  to  form  the  lens,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle. 

'      6.    The  closing  in  of  the  otic  vesicle. 
;    7.     The  formation  of  the  nasal  pits. 

.  8.  The  appearance  of  the  vesicles  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres ;  the  separation  of  the  hind-bndn  into  cere- 
bellum and  medulla  oblongata. 

9.  The  definite  establishment  of  the  cranial  and 
spinal  nerves  as  outgrowths  of  the  central  nervous 
I  system. 

10.  The  completion  of  the  fore-gut  and  of  the 
hind-gut;  the  division  of  the  former  into  oesophagus, 
stomach  and  duodenum,  of  the  latter  into  large  intestine 
and  doaca. 

11.  The  formation  of  the  lungs  firom  a  diverticulum 
of  the  alimentary  canal  immediately  in  front  of  the 
stomach. 

12.  The  formation  of  the  Uver  and  pancreas:  the 
former  as  two  diverticula  from  the  duodenum,  which 
subsequently  become  united  by  nearly  solid  outgrowths ; 
the  latter  as  a  single  diverticulum  also  from  the  duo- 
denum. 

13.  The  changes  in  the  mesoblastic  somites  and 
the  appearance  of  the  muscle-plates. 

14.  The  definite  formation  of  the  Wolffian  bodies 
and  the  change  in  position  of  the  Wolffian  duct. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE    CHANGES    WHICH     TAKE     PLACE     DURING      THE 

FOUBTH    DAY. 

On  opening  an  egg  in  the  middle  or  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth  day,  a  number  of  points  in  which  progress 
has  been  made  since  the  third  day  are  at  once  apparent. 
In  the  first  place,  the  general  growth  of  the  embryo  has 
been  very  ra]^d,  so  that  its  size  is  very  much  greater 
than  on  the  previous  day.  In  the  second  place,  the 
white  of  the  egg  has  still  further  diminished,  the  em- 
bryolyii]^  almost  in  immediate  contact  with  the  shell 
membrane. 

The  germinal  membrane  embraces  more  than  half 
the  yolk,  and  the  vascular  area  is  about  as  large  as  a 
halfpenny. 

Corresponding  to  the  increased  size  of  the  embryo, 
there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  circu- 
lating in  the  vascular  area  as  a  whole,  though  the  sinus 
terminalis  is  already  less  distinct  than  it  was. 

The  anmion  becomes  increasingly  conspicuous.  It 
is  now  seen  as  a  distinct  covering  obscuring  to  a  certain 
extent  the  view  of  the  body  of  the  chick  beneath,  and 
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all  traces  of  the  junction  of  its  folds  are  by  this  time 
lost.  Ajs  yet  there  is  very  little  fluid  in  the  anmiotic 
sac  proper,  so  that  the  true  amnion  lies  close  upon  the 
embryo. 

The  folding  off  of  the  embryo  from  the  yolk  sac  has 
made  great  progress.  The  splanchnic  stalk,  which  on 
the  third  day  was  still  tolerably  wide,  inasmuch  as  about 
one  third  of  the  total  length  of  the  alimentary  canal 
was  as  yet  quite  open  to  the  yolk  sac  below,  now  be- 
comes so  much  constricted  by  the  progressive  closing  in 
of  the  splanchnopleure  folds,  that  the  alimentary  canal 
may  be  said  to  be  connected  with  the  yolk  sac  by  a  very 
narrow  neck  only.  This  remnant  of  the  splanchnic 
stalk  we  may  now  call  the  vitelline  duct;  though  narrow, 
it  is  as  yet  quite  open,  affording  stOl  free  communica- 
tion between  the  inside  of  the  yolk  sac  and  the  interior 
of  the  alimentaiy  canal. 

The  somatic  stalk,  though  narrowing  somewhat,  is 
much  wider  than  the  splanchnic  stalk,  so  that  a  con- 
siderable ring-shaped  space  exists  between  the  two. 

Another  very  prominent  feature  is  the  increase  in 
the  cranial  flexure.  During  the  third  day,  the  axis  of 
the  front  part  of  the  head  was  about  at  right  angles  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  body;  the  whole  embryo  being  still 
somewhat  retort-shaped.  On  this  day,  however,  the 
flexure  has  so  much  increased  that  the  angle  between 
the  long  axis  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  front  segment 
of  the  head  is  an  aqute  one. 

The  tail-fold,  which  commenced  to  be  noticeable 
during  the  third  day,  has  during  this  day  increased  very 
much,  and  the  somewhat  curved  tail  (Fig.  67)  forms 
quite  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  embiyo.    The  general 
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Embkto  at  thb  Ens  or  the  Fourth  Dat  sksn  as 

A  TBAiraFABBHT  OBmTT. 

The  amnion  has  boeu  completelj  removed,  the  out  and  of  the 
Bonutic  stalk  is  shewn  at  S.S.  with  the  allantoiB  (Al.)  protiaidin^ 
from  iL 

Cff.  cerebral  hemiaphere.  F.B.  fore-brain  or  vesicle  of  the  third 
reDtricle  (thalamencapbalon)  with  the  pineal  gland  (Pn.) 
prqjeotdng  from  its  siuniaii  Jf.Amid-br^  Ci.  oerebellum. 
IV.  V.  fourth  rentricle.  L.  lene.  ch.i.  choroid  slit.  Owingto 
Uie  growth  of  the  optic  cup  the  two  layers  of  which  it  in  com- 
poeed  cannot  any  longer  be  seen  &om  the  aurface ;  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  choroid  la^er  alone  is  viaible.  Cen.  V. 
auditoiy  vesicle.  «.>».  superior  maxillarj  process.  \F,iF,eia. 
first,  second,  third  and  foorth  visceral  folds.  T.  fifth  nsrve 
■ending  one  branch  to  the  eyo,  tike  ophthalmic  branch,  and 
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another  to  the  first  visceral  arch.  VIL  seventh  nerve  passing 
to  the  second  visceral  arch.  G.PK  glossopharyngeal  nerve 
passing  towards  the  third  visceral  arch.  Pg.  pneumogastric 
nerve  passing  towards  the  fourth  visceral  arch,  iv,  investing 
mass  (basilar  plate).  No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  figure 
to  indicate  the  position  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  throat,  which 
cannot  be  easily  made  out  in  the  living  embiyo.  cA.  noto- 
ohord.  The  firont  end  of  this  cannot  be  seen  in  the  living 
embryo.  It  does  not  end  however  as  shewn  in  the  figure, 
but  takes  a  sudden  bend  downwards  and  then  terminates  in 
a  point.  Hi.  heart  seen  through  the  walls  of  the  chest  M,P, 
muscle-plates.  W.  wing.  H.L.  hind  limb.  Beneath  the 
hind  limb  is  seen  the  curved  tail 

curvature  of  the  body  has  also  gone  on  increasing,  and 
as  the  result  of  these  various  flexures,  the  embryo  has 
become  somewhat  spirally  curled  up  on  itself  (Pig.  67). 

The  distinct  appearance  of  the  limbs  must  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the 
fourth  day. 

Owing  to  the  continued  greater  increase  of  depth 
than  of  breadth,  the  body  of  the  embryo  appears  in 
section  (Fig.  68)  higher  and  relatively  narrower  than 
even  on  the  third  day,  and  the  musde-plates,  instead  of 
simply  slanting  downwards,  come  to  be  nearly  vertical 
in  position.  Not  fiar  from  the  line  which  marks  their 
lower  ends,  the  somatopleure,  almost  immediately  after 
it  diverges  from  the  splanchnopleure,  is  raised  up  (Fig. 
68,  Tr.iZ.)  into  a  low  rounded  ridge  which  runs  along 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  embryo  from  the  neck 
to  the  tail 

It  is  on  this  ridge,  which  is  known  as  the  Wolffian 
ridge,  that  the  limbs  first  appear  as  flattened  conical 
buds  projecting  outward&    They  seem  to  be  local  de- 
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Sbcxioit  thbocoh  thi  Luhbaa  BEaioir  of  an  Ehbrto  ai 

THK  END  OF  THE  FoUBTH  DaT. 

Pt^  Dsar&I  conaL  ^.r.  posterior  root  of  spinal  nerve  with  gan- 
glion.  a,r.  anterior  root  of  spinal  nerve.  A.Q.C.  anteric^ 
gre7  column  of  spinal  cord.  A.  W.C.  anterior  white  column 
of  sianal  cord  just  oomroeDcing  to  be  fnomed,  and  not  very 
diatinctlj  marked  in  the  figure.  m.p.  muscle-plate.  oA. 
notochord.  F. A.  Wolffian  ridge.  J.O.  dorsal  aorta.  P.&a. 
posterior  cardinal  vein.  W.d.  Wolffian  duct  W.b.  Wolffian 
bodf ,  consisting  of  tubules  and  Ualpighian  coipusoles.  One 
of  tiie  latter  is  represented  on  each  aide.     g.t.  genuinal 
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epithelium,  d.  alimentary  canal.  J/1  commencing  me- 
sentery. 8.0.  somatopleure.  S,F.  splanchnopleure.  V, 
blood-vessels,    pp.  pleuroperitoneal  cavity. 

velopments  of  the  ridge,  the  rest  of  which  becomes  less 
and  less  prominent  as  they  increase  in  size.  Each  bud, 
roughly  triangular  in  section^  consists  of  somewhat 
dense  mesoblast  covered  by  epiblast  which  on  the  sum- 
mit is  thickened  into  a  sort  of  cap.  The  front  Hmbs  or 
wings  (Fig.  67)  arise  just  behind  the  level  of  the  heart, 
and  the  hind  limbs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
tail  The  first  traces  of  them  can  be  seen  towards  the 
end  of  the  third,  but  they  do  not  become  conspicuous 
till  the  fourth  day,  by  the  end  of  which  the  two  pairs 
may  be  already  distinguished  by  their  different  shapes. 
The  front  limbs  are  the  narrowest  and  longest,  the  hind 
limbs  being  comparatively  short  and  broad.  Both  are 
flattened  from  above  downwards  and  become  more  so  as 
their  growth  continues. 

In  the  head,  the  vesicles  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  size,  their  growth  being  enor- 
mous as  compared  with  that  of  the  thalamencephalon  or 
vesicle  of  the  third  ventricle.  The  mid-brain  is  now,  as 
compared  to  the  other  parts  of  the  brain,  larger  than  at 
any  other  epoch,  and  an  indistinct  median  furrow  on  its 
upper  surface  indicates  its  division  into  two  lateral 
halves.  The  great  increase  of  the  mesoblastic  contents 
of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  or  involuted  retinal  cup 
causes  the  two  eyeballs  to  project  largely  from  the  sides 
of  the  head  (Fig.  69,  Op).  The  mass  of  mesoblast  which 
invests  all  the  various  parts  of  the  brain,  is  not  only 
growing  rapidly  below  and  at  the  sides,  but  is  also 
undergoing  developments  which  result  in  the  formatioii 
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A.  HSAD    OF    AK     EUBRIO     ChICK     OF     THE     FOUBTH     Dl.1 
VIKWIED    FBOX    BELOW   AB    A»    OPAQUE    OBJBOI.      (CllTOmio 

ftdd  prepaistion.) 
C.H.    cerebral  hemupherea.    F.B,  vesicle  of  the  third  Tentriole 

or  thalamenoephalon.    Of.  eyeball,    n/  naso-frontal  prooeea. 

M.  oari^  of  mouth.    8.M.  saperior  maiiUary  process  of  F.  1, 

the  fint  Tiaceral  fold  (mimdibulBr  uch).    F.%F.Z  seoond 

and  third  Tisceral  arohes-  N,  Daaal  pit. 
In  order  to  gain  the  view  here  given  the  neck  was  cut  aoroas 
between  the  third  and  fourth  visceral  folds.  In  the  section  « 
thaa  made  are  seen  the  alimentai;  canal  n^  the  neural  canal  fu., 
the  ootochord  cA.,  the  dorsal  aorta  AO.,  and  the  jugular  veins  F. 
Ao.  bulboB  arteriosus. 

In  the  drawii^  the  nasal  groove  has  been  rather  exaggerated 
in  ita  upper  port  On  the  other  hand  the  lower  and  shallower 
part  of  the  groove  whore  it  runs  between  the  superior  mazillaiy 
procesa  SM.  and  the  broad  naso-&ontal  process  has  not  been 
satda&ctorUjr  rendered.  Hence  the  end  of  the  superior  marillarj 
prooees  seems  to  join  the  inner  and  not,  as  described  in  the  text, 
the  enter  margin  of  the  nasal  groove.  A  few  houre  later  the 
separation  of  the  two  would  have  been  very  visibte. 

B.  The  same  seen  sidewajB,  to  shew  the  visceral  folds,    of.  otio 
veeiole,    Bemalning  letters  as  before. 
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of  the  primitive  skull  All  these  events,  added  to  the 
cranial  flexure  spoken  of  above,  give  to  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  embryo  a  shape  which  it  becomes  more 
and  more  easy  to  recognize  as  that  of  a  head. 

Meanwhile  the  &ce  is  also  being  changed.  The  two 
nasal  pits  were  on  the  third  day  shallow  depressions  com- 
plete all  round.  As  the  pits  deepen  on  the  fourth  day 
by  the  growth  upwards  of  a  rim  round  them,  a  deficiency 
or  break  in  the  ridge  may  be  observed  on  that  side  of  it 
turned  towards  the  mouth;  which  constitutes  a  kind  of 
shallow  groove  (Fig.  69  N)  directed  obliquely  downwards 
towards  the  cavity  of  the  moutL  The  fronto-nasal 
process  or  median  ridge  (Fig.  69,  nf),  which  on  the  third 
day  rose  up  between  the  superficial  projections  caused  by 
the  bulging  anterior  extremities  of  the  vesicles  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  and  on  the  fourth  day  becomes 
increasingly  prominent,  separates  the  two  grooves  from 
each  other,  and  helps  to  form  the  inner  wall  of  each  of 
them,  while  the  depth  of  the  groove  also  becomes  in- 
creased by  the  prolongation  along  its  inner  side  of  the 
rim  surrounding  the  nasal  pit.  Abutting  on  the  outer 
side  of  each  groove  near  the  mouth  and  so  helping  to 
form  the  outer  wall  of  each,  lie  the  ends  of  the  superior 
maxillary  processes  of  the  first  visceral  arch  (Fig.  69  B« 
8M),  which  like  the  £ronto-nasal  process  are  increasing 
in  size.  By  their  continued  growth,  the  groove,  is  more 
and  more  deepened,  and  leading  as  it  does  from  the 
nasal  pit  to  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  may  already  be 
recognized  as  the  rudiment  of  the  passage  of  the  pos- 
terior nare& 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  day  there  ap- 
pears at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  lozenge-shaped  cavity 
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of  the  stomodfleum  or  primitive  buccal  cavity,  in  the  now 
thin  wall  dividing  it  from  the  alimentary  canal,  a  longi- 
tudinal, or  according  to  Qotte  a  vertical  slit  which,  soon 
becoming  a  wide  opening,  places  the  two  cavities  in 
complete  communication. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth,  being,  it  will  be  remember- 
ed, formed  partly  by  depression,  partly  by  the  growth 
of  the  surrounding  folds,  is  lined  entirely  with  epiblast, 
from  which  the  epithelium  of  its  surface  and  of  its 
various  glands  is  derived.  In  this  respect,  as  Bemak 
pointed  out,  it  differs  from  all  the  rest  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  whose  whole  epithelium  is  formed  out  of  hypoblast 

By  the  side  of  the  hind-brain  the  cerebellum,  through 
the  increased  thickening  of  its  upper  walls,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  distinct  from  the  medulla  oblongata; 
while  both  in  front  and  behind  the  auditory  vesicle, 
in  which  the  rudiments  of  the  cochlea  and  recessus  ves- 
tibuli  are  already  visible,  the  cranial  ganglia  and  nerves 
are  acquiring  increased  distinctness  and  size.  They  may 
be  very  plainly  seen  when  the  head  of  the  fresh  embryo 
is  subjected  to  pressure. 

The  foremost  is  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  (Fig.  67,  F.) 
with  its  Gasserian  ganglion;  it  lies  a  little  way  behind 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  notochord  immediately 
below  the  cerebellum.  Next  to  this  comes  the  seventh 
nerve  (Fig.  67,  F//.),  starting  just  in  front  of  the  ear- 
vesicle,  and  extending  £eu:  downwards  towards  the  second 
visceral  arch.  The  two  nerves  which  lie  behind  the  ear- 
vesicle  are  now  obviously  separate  from  each  other;  the 
front  one  is  the  glossopharyngeal  (Fig.  67,  O.Pk),  and 
the  hinder  one  already  shews  itself  to  be  the  pneumo- 
gastric  (Fig.  67,  Pg.). 
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The  mesoblastic  somites,  which  by  the  continued 

differentiation  of  the  axial  mesoblast  at  the  tail  end  of 
the  embryo  haye  increased  in  number  firom  thirty  to 
forty,  undergo  during  this  day  changes  of  great  import- 
ance. Since  these  changes  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  subsequent  development  of  the  vertebral 
column,  it  will  perhaps  be  more  convenient  to  describe 
briefly  here  the  whole  series  of  events  through  which 
the  somites  become  converted  into  the  permanent 
structures  to  which  they  give  rise,  though  many  of  the 
changes  do  not  take  place  till  a  much  later  date  than 
the  fourth  day. 

The  separation  of  the  muscle-plates  (p.  187)  left  the 
remainder  of  each  somite  as  a  somewhat  triangular 
mass  lying  between  the  neural  canal  and  notochord  on 
the  inside,  and  the  muscle-plate  and  intermediate  cell- 
mass  on  the  outside  (Fig.  64).  Already  on  the  third  day 
(Fig.  65)  the  upper  angle  of  this  triangle  grows  upwards, 
between  its  muscle-plate  and  the  neural  canal,  and 
meeting  its  fellow  in  the  middle  line  above,  forms  a 
roof  of  mesoblast  over  the  neural  canal,  between  it  and 
the  superficial  epiblast.  At  about  the  same  time,  the 
inner  and  lower  angle  of  the  triangle  grows  inwards  to- 
wards the  notochord,  and  passing  both  below  it  (between 
it  and  the  aorta)  and  above  it  (between  it  and  the 
neural  canal),  meets  a  similar  growth  from  its  fellow 
somite  of  the  other  side,  and  thus  completely  invests 
the  notochord  with  a  coat  of  mesoblast,  which,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  68,  is  at  first  much  thicker  on  the  under  than  on 
the  upper  side. 

Both  neural  canal  and  notochord  are  thus  furnished 
fipom  neck  to  tail  with  a  complete  investment  of  meso- 
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blast,  still  marked,  however,  by  the  transparent  lines 
indicating  the  fore  and  aft  limits  of  the  several  somites. 
This  mesoblastic  investment  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
the  "membranous"  vertebral  column. 

The  portions  of  the  somites  thus  forming  the  primary 
vertebrsB  or  membranous  vertebral  column  are  converted 
into  the  permanent  vertebrsB;  but  their  conversion  is 
complicated  by  a  remarkable  new  or  secondary  segmen- 
tation of  the  whole  vertebral  column. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  transparent  lines  marking 
the  fore  and  aft  limits  of  the  somites  are  still  distinctly 
visible.  On  the  fifth  day,  however,  they  disappear,  so 
that  the  whole  vertebral  column  becomes  fiised  into  a 
homogeneous  mass  whose  division  into  vertebrae  is  only 
indicated  by  the  series  of  ganglia.  This  fusion,  which 
does  not  extend  to  the  muscle-plates  in  which  the 
primary  lines  of  division  still  remain  visible,  is  quickly 
followed  by  a  fresh  segmentation,  the  resulting  segments 
being  the  rudiments  of  the  permanent  vertebrae.  The 
new  segmentation,  however,  does  not  follow  the  lines  of 
the  segmentation  of  the  muscle-plates,  but  is  so  effected 
that  the  centres  of  the  vertebral  bodies  are  opposite  the 
septa  between  the  muscle-plates. 

The  explanation  of  this  character  in  the  segmentation  is  not 
difficult  to  find.  The  primary  segmentation  of  the  body  is  that 
of  the  muscle-plates,  which  were  present  in  the  primitive  forms 
in  which  vertebne  had  not  appeared  As  soon  however  as  the 
notochordal  sheath  was  required  to  be  strong  as  well  as  flexible, 
it  necessarily  became  divided  into  a  series  of  segments. 

The  condition  under  which  the  lateral  muscles  can  best  cause 
the  flexure  of  the  vertebral  column  is  clearly  that  each  muscle- 
plate  shall  be  capable  of  acting  on  two  vertebrae ;  and  this  con- 
dition can  only  be  fulfilled  when  the  muscle-segments  are  oppo- 
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site  the  intervals  between  the  vertebrse.  For  this  reason,  when 
the  vertebreo  became  formed,  their  centres  were  opposite  not  the 
middle  of  the  muscle-plates  but  the  inter-muscular  septa. 

These  considerations  fully  explain  the  characters  of  the 
secondary  segmentation  of  the  vertebral  column.  On  the  other 
hand  the  primary  segmentation  of  the  vertebral  rudiments  is 
clearly  a  remnant  of  a  condition  when  no  vertebral  bodies  were 
present ;  and  has  no  greater  morphological  significance  than  the 
fact  that  the  cells  of  the  vertebreo  were  derived  from  the  seg- 
mented muscle-plates,  and  then  became  fused  into  a  continuous 
sheath  around  the  notochord  and  nervous  axis ;  till  finally  they 
became  in  still  higher  forma  difierentiated  into  vertebrsd  and 
their  arches. 

By  these  changes  this  remarkable  result  is  brought 
about,  that  each  permanent  vertebra  is  formed  out  of 
portions  of  two  consecutive  mesoblastic  somites.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  tenth  permanent  vertebra  is  formed 
out  of  the  hind  portion  of  the  tenth  somite,  and  the 
front  portion  of  the  eleventh  somite. 

The  new  segmentation  is  associated  with  or  rather  is 
caused  by  histological  changes.  At  the  time  when, 
the  fusion  takes  place,  the  mesoblast,  which  in  the  form 
of  processes  from  the  somites  surrounds  and  invests 
the  notochord,  has  not  only  increased  in  mass  but  also 
has  become  cartilaginous,  so  that,  as  Gegenbaur^  points 
out,  there  is  present  for  a  short  period  on  the  fifth  day 
a  continuous  and  unsegmented  cartilaginous  investment 
of  the  notochord 

This  cartilaginous  tube  does  not  however  long  re- 
main uniform.  At  a  series  of  points  corresponding  in 
number  to  the  original  somites  it  becomes  connected 

^  Untersuckung  zur  vergleichenden  Anatomie  der  WirbeUSuU  bet 
AmpMbien  %md  R^tilien,  Leipzig,  1862. 
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with  a  number  of  cartilagmous  arches  which  appear  in 
the  mesoblastic  investment  of  the  neural  canaL  These 
arches,  which  thus  roof  in  the  neural  canal,  are  the 
cartilaginous  precursors  of  the  osseous  vertebral  arches. 
We  further  find  that  the  portions  of  the  cartilaginous 
tube  fix)m  which  the  arches  spring  come  to  differ  histo- 
logically from  the  portions  between  them  not  connected 
with  arches:  they  are  clearer  and  their  cells  are  less 
doeely  packed.  There  is  however  at  this  period  no 
distinct  segmentation  of  the  cartilaginous  tube,  but 
merely  a  want  of  uniformity  in  its  composition. 

The  clearer  portions,  fiK)m  which  the  arches  spring, 
form  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrce,  the  segments  between 
them  the  intervert^al  regions  of  the  column. 

On  the  fifth  day  a  division  takes  place  of  each  of  the 
intervertebral  segments  into  two  parts,  which  respec- 
tively attach  themselves  to  the  contiguous  vertebral 
regions.  A  part  of  each  intervertebral  region,  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  notochord,  does  not  however  undergo 
this  division,  and  afterwards  gives  rise  to  the  ligamen- 
tum  suspensorium. 

This  fresh  segmentation  is  not  well  marked,  if  in- 
deed it  takes  place  at  all  in  the  sacral  region. 

To  recapitulate: — ^the  original  somites  lying  side  by 
aide  along  the  notochord,  after  giving  off  the  muscle- 
plates,  grow  around,  and  by  fusing  together  completely 
invest,  with  mesoblast,  both  neural  canal  and  notochord.      { 

This  investment,  of  which  by  reason  of  its  greater     i 
growth  the  original  bodies  of  the  somites  now  seem  to  be     3 
only  an  outlying  part,  becomes  cartilaginous  in  such  a     ; 
way  that  while  the  notochord  becomes  surrounded  with 
a  thick  tube  of  cartilage  bearing  no  signs  of  segmenta- 
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tion,  but  having  the  ganglia  lodged  on  its  exterior  at 
intervals^  the  neural  canal  is  covered  in  with  a  series  of 
cartilaginous  arches,  connected  to  each  other  by  ordinaiy 
mesoblastic  tissue  only,  but  passing  at  their  bases  di- 
rectly into  the  cartilaginous  tube  around  the  notochord. 

By  a  process  of  histological  differentiation  the  carti- 
laginous tube  is  divided  into  vertebral  and  interverte- 
bral portions,  the  vertebral  portions  corresponding  to 
the  arches  over  the  neural  canaL  Fresh  lines  of  seg- 
mentation then  appear  in  the  intervertebral  portions^ 
dividing  each  of  them  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  at- 
taches itself  to  the  vertebra  in  front  and  the  other  to 
the  vertebra  behind. 

The  notochord.  Meanwhile  fix)m  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  day  important  changes  take  place  in  the  notochord 
itsel£ 

On  its  first  appecurance  the  notochord  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  composed  of  somewhat  radiately  arranged 
but  otherwise  perfectly  typical  mesoblast-cells. 

On  the  third  day  some  of  the  centred  cells  become 
vacuolated,  while  the  peripheral  cells  are  still  normaL 
The  vacuolated  cells  exhibit  around  the  vacuole  a  peri- 
pheral layer  of  granular  protoplasm  in  which  the  nucleus 
lies  embedded,  whilst  the  vacuoles  themselves  are  filled 
with  a  perfectly  clear  and  transparent  material,  which 
in  an  unaltered  condition  is  probably  fluid.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  day  the  notochord  acquires  a  delicate 
structureless  sheath  which  is  no  doubt  a  product  of  its 
peripheral  cells. 

On  the  fourth  day  all  the  cells  become  vacuolated 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  layer  of  flattened  cells  at 
the  periphery.     The  vacuoles  go  on  enlarging  until 
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on  the  sixth  day  the  vacaoles  in  each  cell  have  so  much 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  protoplasm  that  only  a 
veiy  thin  layer  of  the  latter  is  left  at  the  circumference 
of  the  cell,  at  one  part  of  which,  where  there  is  gene- 
rally more  protoplasm  than  elsewhere,  the  starved  re- 
mains of  a  nucleus  may  generally  be  detected  Thus 
the  whole  notochord  becomes  transformed  into  a  spongy 
reticulum,  the  meshes  of  which  correspond  to  the  vacu- 
oles of  the  cells  and  the  s^ta  to  the  remains  of  their 
cell-walls. 

The  notochord  is  on  the  sixth  day  at  the  maximuTn 
of  its  development,  the  change  which  it  henceforward 
undergoes  being  of  a  retrograde  character. 

From  the  seventh  day  onward,  it  is  at  various  points 
encroached  upon  by  its  investment.  Constrictions  are 
thus  produced  which  first  make  their  appearance  in  the 
intervertebral  portions  of  the  sacral  regioiL  In  the  cer- 
vical region,  according  to  Qegenbaur,  the  intervertebral 
portions  are  not  constricted  till  the  ninth  day,  though  in 
the  vertebral  portions  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebraB  con- 
strictions are  visible  as  early  as  the  seventh  day.  By 
the  ninth  and  tenth  days,  however,  all  the  interverte- 
bral portions  have  become  distinctly  constricted,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  each  vertebral  portion  there  have  also 
appeared  two  constrictions  giving  rise  to  a  central  and 
to  two  terminal  enlargements.  In  the  space  therefore 
conresponding  to  each  vertebra  and  its  appropriate  in- 
tervertebral portion,  there  are  in  all  three  constrictions 
and  three  enlargements. 

On  the  twelfth  day  the  ossification  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebras  commences.  The  first  vertebra  to  ossify 
is  the  second  or  third  cervical,  and  the  ossification  gradu- 

P.  A  B.  14 
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ally  extends  backwards.  It  does  not  commence  in  the 
arches  till  somewhat  later*  For  each  arch  there  are 
two  centres  of  ossification,  one  on  each  side. 

The  notochord  persists  for  the  greater  part  of  foetal 
life  and  even  into  post-fcetal  life.  The  larger  vertebial 
portions  are  often  the  first  completely  to  vanish.  They 
would  seem  in  many  cases  at  any  rate  (Qegenbaur)  to 
be  converted  into  cartilage  and  so  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  permanent  vertebrss.  Rudiments  of  the  inter- 
vertebral portions  of  the  notochord  may  long  be  detected 
in  the  ligamenta  suspensoria. 

We  may  rexmnd  the  reader  that  in  the  adult  bird  we  find 
between  each  of  the  vertebrso  of  a  neok  and  back  a  cartilaginoiis 
disc — the  meniscus — ^which  is  pierced  in  the  centre.  These  discs 
are  thick  at  the  circumference  but  thin  off  to  a  fine  edge  round 
the  central  hole.  Owing  to  the  shape  of  these  discs  there  are  left 
between  each  pair  of  vertebrsB  two  cavities,  which  only  commu- 
nicate through  the  central  aperture  of  the  meniscus.  Through 
this  central  aperture  there  passes  a  band  called  the  *Iigamen- 
tum  suspensorium/  connecting  the  two  vertebreo. 

In  the  tail  the  menisci  are  replaced  by  bodies  known  as  the 
'annuli  fibrosi/  which  precisely  resemble  the  similarly  named 
bodies  in  mamtnals.  They  differ  from  the  menisci  in  being 
attached  over  their  whole  sur£EM»  to  the  ends  of  the  vertebral 
bodies,  so  that  the  cavities  between  the  menisci  and  the  vertebrae 
do  not  exist.  They  are  pierced  however  by  a  body  corre- 
8i)onding  with  the  ligamentum  suspensorium  and  known  as  the 
'nucleus  pulpoeus.' 

In  the  intervertebral  regions  the  chorda^  soon  after  the  oom- 
meneement  of  ossification,  entirely  disappears.  The  cartilage 
around  it  however  becomes  converted  (in  the  region  of  the  nedc) 
into  the  li^;amentum  suspensorium,  which  unites  the  two  ver- 
tebrsa  between  which  it  is  placed. 

In  the  tail  the  cartilage  becomes  the  nucleus  pulposus,  which 
corresponds  exactly  to  ike  ' ligamentum  suspensorium'  of  tfaa 
neok  and  back. 
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Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  ligamentmn  suspensorium 
the  remaining  cartilage  of  the  intervertebral  augments  la  con- 
verted into  the  meniaoua  between  each  two  TertebnB,  and  in  the 
tail  into  the  aimuluB  fibrosua.    Both  are  absent  in  the  aacnun. 

Muscle-plates.  We  shall  conclude  our  account  of 
the  mesoblastic  somites  by  describing  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  muscle-plates. 

In  the  chick  these  are  somewhat  complicated,  and 
have  not  been  fully  worked  out 

On  the  third  day  the  muscle-plates  end  opposite  the 
point  where  the  mesoblast  becomes  split  into  somato- 
pleure  and  splandmopleure.  On  the  fourth  day  how- 
eyer  (Fig.  68  mp,)  they  extend  a  certain  distance  into 
the  side  walls  of  the  body  beyond  the  point  of  the 
division  into  somatopleure  and  splandmopleure. 

Into  what  muscles  of  the  trunk  they  become  con- 
verted has  been  somewhat  disputed.  Some  embryolo- 
gists  have  stated  that  they  only  form  the  muscles  of 
the  back  We  have,  however,  little  doubt  that  all  the 
epiflkeletal  muscles,  to  use  Professor  Huxley's  term 
{VerUbraies,  p.  46),  are  their  products;  a  view  also 
adopted  by  ProfessorB  Huxley  and  EoUiker. 

The  deyelopment  of  the  aubvertebral  system  of  musdeii 
(hypoakeletal  of  Huxley)  haa  not  been  worked  out^  but  on  the 
whole  there  ia  reason  to  believe  that  it  ia  deriTod  from  the 
muade-plaiea.  KOlliker,  Huiley  and  other  embiyologista  believe 
however  that  these  muscles  are  independent  of  the  muade-platea 
in  their  origin. 

Whether  the  muscle  of  the  diaphragm  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
aame  category  as  the  hyposkeletal  muscles  has  not  been  made  out. 

It  is  probable  that  the  cutaneoua  muscles  of  the  trunk  are 
derived  from  the  cells  given  off  from  the  muscle-plates.  EcUiker 
however  believes  that  they  have  an  independent  origin. 

14--2 
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The  limb-muscles,  both  eztriDsic  and  intrinsio,  are  in  certain 
fishes  (Elasmobranchii),  derived  from  the  mosde-pkites,  and  a 
similar  origin  has  been  obeenred  in  Laoertilia  and  Amphibia. 

In  the  Chick  and  other  higher  Yertebrata  on  the  other  hand 
the  entrance  of  the  muscle-plates  into  the  limbs  has  not  beem 
made  out  (KOUiker).  It  seems  therefore  probable  that  bj  an 
embryological  modification,  of  which  instances  ore  so  frequent^ 
the  cells  which  give  rise  to  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  in  the  higher 
Yertebrata  can  no  longer  be  traced  into  a  direct  connection  with 
the  musclo-plates. 

At  first,  as  is  clear  from  their  mode  of  origin,  the 
muscle-plates  correspond  in  number  with  the  protoyer- 
tebrsB,  and  this  condition  is  permanent  in  the  lower 
yertebrates,  such  as  fishes,  where  we  find  that  the 
lateral  muscle  is  divided  by  septa  into  a  series  of 
segments  corresponding  in  number  with  the  vertebrae. 

Wolffian  body  or  mesonephros.  Of  all  the  events 
of  the  fourth  day,  none  perhaps  are  more  important  than 
those  by  which  the  rudiments  of  the  complex  urinary 
and  generative  systems  are  added  to  the  simple  Wolffian 
duct  and  body,  which  up  to  that  time  are  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives of  both  systems. 

We  saw  that  the  duct  arose  on  the  second  day  (pp. 
94, 106)  as  a  solid  ridge  which  subsequently  became  a 
tube,  lying  immediately  underneath  the  epiblast  aboye 
the  intermediate  cell-mass,  close  against  the  upper  and 
outer  angles  of  the  somites,  and  reaching  £rom  about 
opposite  to  the  seventh  somite  away  to  the  hinder  end 
of  the  embryo. 

At  first  the  duct  occupies  a  position  immediately 
underneath  the  superficial  epiblast,  but  very  soon  after 
its  formation  the  growth  of  the  somites  and  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  intermediate  cell-mass,  together 
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with  the  general  folding  in  of  the  body,  canse  it  to 
appear  to  change  its  place  and  travel  downwards  (p. 
193).  While  the  shifting  is  going  on,  the  cells  lining 
the  upper  end  of  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity  (the  kind 
of  bay  which,  as  seen  in  sections,  is  formed  by  the  diver- 
gence of  the  somatopleure  and  splanchnoplexire)  become 
columnar,  and  constitute  a  distinct  epithelium.  This 
epithelium,  which  is  clearly  shewn  in  Fig.  64,  and  is 
also  indicated  in  Fig.  65,  is  often  called  the  germinal 
epithdium,  because  some  of  its  cells  subsequently  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  ovary.  Soon  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  germinal  epithelium,  the  intermediate 
cell-mass  increases  in  size  and  begins  to  grow  outwards 
into  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity,  as  a  rounded  projection 
which  lies  with  its  dorsal  sur&ce  towards  the  somato- 
pleure, and  its  ventral  sur&ce  towards  the  splanchno- 
pleuxe,  but  is  in  either  case  separated  firom  these  layers 
by  a  narrow  .^hiok.  The  Wol£Ban  duct  (Figs.  65,  68, 
Wd)  travels  down,  and  finally  before  the  end  of  the  third 
day  is  found  in  the  upper  part  of  this  projection,  near 
that  bee  of  it  which  is  turned  towards  the  somatopleure. 

The  tubules  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  Wolffian 
body  have  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  almost  entirely 
disappeared;  but  the  tubules  of  that  part  of  the  Wolf- 
fian body  which  is  found  behind  the  16th  segment 
undergo  a  ftul^er  development. 

Each  increases  in  size  especially  that  portion  which 
proceeds  from  the  Malpighian  body  and  is  known  as  the 
coiled  tubulus  (region  No.  3,  see  p.  193).  This  becomes 
much  elongated  and  twisted.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
increase  in  size  the  intermediate  cell-mass  comes  to 
project  more  and  more  into  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity. 
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l^e  large  aize  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  Wol£Bazi  bodj  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  anterior  part  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  dorsally  placed  secondary  tubules,  whose  development  was 
mentioned  on  p.  192.  These  are  more  numerous  in  the  posterior 
than  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  Wolffian  body.  At  the  hind  end 
of  the  Wolffian  body  there  are  as  many  as  four  to  each  primary 
tubule. 

The  tubules,  which  £rom  their  contorted  course  are 
in  sections  (Figs.  68,  71)  seen  cut  at  various  angles, 
posisess  an  epithelium  which  is  thicker  than  that  of  the 
Wol£San  duct  From  this  difference  it  is  generally  easy 
to  distinguish  the  sections  of  the  tubules  finom  those  of 
the  duct  The  glomeruli  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  are 
in  sections  of  hardened  embryos  usually  filled  with 
blood-corpuscles. 

Towards  the  hind  end  of  the  embryo,  the  projecticm 
.  of  the  intermediate  cell-mass  spoken  of  above  becomes 
smaller  and  smaller,  and  the  Wolffian  duct  is  thus 
brought  nearer  to  the*  splanchnopleure,  and  in  the 
region  of  the  hind-gut  comes  to  lie  dose  to  the  walls  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  two  ducts 
meet  and  open  into  two  horns,  into  which  the  side-walls 
of  the  recently  formed  cloaca  are  at  that  time  produced, 
one  on  either  side. 

As  we  shall  afterwards  see,  the  ducts  of  the  perma- 
nent kidneys  and  MtQler^s  duct  also  &11  into  these  two 
horns  of  the  cloaca. 

The  Wolffian  bodies  thus  constituted  perform  the 
offices  of  kidneys  for  the  greater  part  of  embryonic  life. 
In  the  chick  they  disappear  before  birth;  but  in  .most 
of  the  Ichthyopsida  they  remain  for  life  as  the  perma- 
nent kidneys. 

duct.     After  the  establishment  of  the 
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Wolffian  body  there  is  formed  in  both  sexes  a  duct, 
which  in  the  female  becomes  the  oviduct,  but  which  in 
the  male  is  fimctionless  and  usually  disappears.  This 
duct,  in  spite  of  certain  peculiarities  in  its  development, 
is  without  doubt  homologous  with  the  MiiUerian  duct 
of  the  Ichthyopsida. 

The  first  rudiment  of  the  MiiUerian  duct  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  as  three  successive  open  involu- 
tions of  the  peritoneal  epithelium,  connected  together 
by  more  or  less  well-defined  ridge-like  thickenings  of 
the  epithelium.  It  takes  its  origin  fiK)m  the  layer  of 
thickened  peritoneal  epithelium  situated  near  the  dorsal 
ajigle  of  the  body-cavity,  close  to  the  Wolffian  duct,  and 
some  considerable  distance  behind  the  fix)nt  end  of  the 
Wolffian  duct 

In  a  slightly  later  stage  the  ridges  connecting  the 
grooves  become  partially  constricted  off  from  the  peri* 
toneal  epithelium,  and  develop  a  lumen.  The  condition 
of  the  structure  at  this  stage  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  70, 
representing  three  transverse  sections  through  two 
grooves,  and  through  the  ridge  connecting  them. 

The  Mtlllerian  duct  may  in  fieict  now  be  described  as 
a  short  but  slightly  convoluted  duct,  opening  into  the 
body-cavity  by  three  groove-like  apertures,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  short  distance  behind  the  last  of  these. 

In  an  embryo  not  very  much  older  than  the  one  last 
described  the  two  posterior  apertures  vanish  and  the 
anterior  opening  alone  remains  as  the  permanent  open- 
ing of  the  MiiUerian  duct. 

The  position  of  these  openings  in  relation  to  the 
Wolffian  body  is  shewn  in  Fig.  71,  which  probably  passes 
through  a  region  between  two  of  the  peritoneal  openings. 
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Fio,  70. 


SSCTIOITB    IHEVINa   TWO    OF   IBB    PxKITONEAIi    iNVAaiNATIOtlS 

WHiOH  oiTX  max  to  thk  Astebiok  Past  or  the  MCi^ 

LKBUn  DUOI  (pKOmPEROB). 

A  ia  the  Ilth  aeotdon  of  the  series. 
B      „      IDth        „  „ 

C      „      I8th        „  „ 

yr  2  second  groove.     ^  3  third  groove.     rS  second  ridgeu     vd. 

Wolffian  duck 

As  long  as  Uie  openiDgs  persist,  the  MttUerian  dact 
consista  merely  of  a  veiy  small  rudiment,  contiimous 
with  the  hiodermost  of  them,  and  its  solid  extremity 
appears  to  unite  ivith  the  walls  of  the  WolfBan  duct 

After  the  closure  of  the  two  hinder  openings  the 
Miillerian  duct  commences  to  grow  rapidly  b&ckwajds, 
and  for  the  first  part  of  its  subsequent  course  it 
appears  to  be  split  off  as  a  solid  rod  from  the  outer  or 
ventral  wall  of  the  Wolffian  duct  (Fig.  72).  Into  this 
rod  the  lumen,  present  in  its  finont  part,  subsequenUy 
extends.  Ito  mode  of  development  in  iront  is  thus  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  the  MilUeriaQ  duct  in  Elasmo- 
branchii  and  Amphibia. 

This  mode  of  development  only  occurs  however  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  duct     In  the  posterior  part  of 
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Ft«.  71. 


SumON   or   THZ    iHTIRmDIATK    GlIX-UABa   OH    THB   FoUBTH 

Di.1.    (From  WaldeTer.)    Hagnified  160  timw. 

flt.  meaenteiy.  L.  Bomatopleura.  a',  portion  of  the  germinal 
epitlieliuin  from  'which  the  inToIution  to  form  the  duct  of 
Utiller  (i)  takes  pUce.  a.  thickened  portion  of  the  germinal 
epithelium  in  which  the  primitive  ova  G  and  o  ore  lying. 
E.  modified  mesoblast  which  will  form  the  atioma  of  the 
ovary.     WE.  Wolffian  body.    y.  WoUian  duct 

ita  course  its  growing  point  lies  in  a  bay  formed  by  tiie 
outer  wall  of  the  Wolffian  duct,  but  does  not  become 
definitely  attached  to  that  duct  It  eeema  however 
possible  that,  although  not  actually  split  off  firom  the 
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tia.  Ta. 


Two  Seohosb  BHswma  ihb   JuNonov  of  the  Tekminai. 

Solid   Pobtiok  of  tsk   UflujutuN    Ducn   wttb   thk 

WOLFFUH  Duct. 

In  A.  the  teimiaal  portion  of  tlie  duot  is  quite  distinct ;  in  B 
it  has  unit«d  with  the  walls  of  the  Wolffian  duct. 

md.  MUUeimn  duot     Wd,  Wolffian  duct 

iralle  of  the  Wolffian  duct,  it  may  grow  backwards  from 
cella  derived  from  that  duct. 

The  Miillerian  duct  finally  reaches  the  cloaca  thoo^ 
it  does  not  in  the  female  for  a  long  time  open  into  it, 
and  in  the  male  never  does  so. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  oouunenoing  IfUUeriao  duot  with  its 
thne  openings  into  the  bodf-eavity  is  proboblj  homologoua  with 
the  head  kidney  or  pronephroe  of  the  IchthTOprida. 

Fermanent  kidney  or  metaneplmM.  Between  the 
SOtb  and  100th  hour  of  incubation,  the  permanent  kid- 
neys begin  to  make  their  appearance,  and  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Wolffian  bodies,  the  first  portion  of  thera  to 
appear  is  their  duct.  Near  its  posterior  extremity  the 
Wolffian  duct  becomes  expanded,  and  from  the  expand- 
ed portion  a  diverticulum  is  constiicted  off  which  in  a 
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transverse  section  lies  dorsal  to  the  original  duct,  and 
the  blind  end  of  which  points  forwards,  that  is,  towards 
the  head  of  the  chick.  This  is  the  duct  of  the  perma- 
nent kidney  or  ureter.  At  first  the  ureter  and  the 
Wolffian  duct  open  by  a  common  trunk  into  the  cloaca, 
but  this  state  of  things  lasts  for  a  short  time  only,  and 
by  the  sixth  day  the  two  ducts  have  independent  open- 
ings. 

The  ureter  thus  beginning  as  an  outgrowth  from 

the  Wolffian  duct  grows  forwards,  and  extends  along 
the  outer  side  of  a  mass  of  mesoblastic  tissue  which 
lies  mainly  behind,  but  somewhat  overlaps  the  dorsal 
aspect  of,  the  Wolffian  body. 

This  mass  of  mesoblastic  cells  may  be  called  the 
metanephxic  blastema.  It  is  derived  from  the  interme- 
diate cell-mass  of  the  region  reaching  from  about  the 
thirty-first  to  the  thirty-fourth  somite.  It  is  at  first 
continuous  with,  and  indistinguishable  in  structure 
from,  the  portion  of  the  intermediate  cell-mass  of  the 
region  immediately  in  firont  of  it,  which  breaks  up  into 
Wolffian  tubules.  The  metanephric  blastema  remains 
however  quite  passive  during  the  formation  of  the 
Wolffian  tubules  in  the  adjoining  blastema;  and  on  the 
formation  of  the  ureter  breaks  off  from  the  Wolffian 
body  in  front,  and,  growing  forwards  and  dorsalwards, 
becomes  connected  with  the  inner  side  of  the  ureter 
in  the  position  just  described. 

In  the  subsequent  development  of  the  kidney  col- 
lecting tubes  grow  out  from  the  ureter,  and  become 
continuous  with  masses  of  cells  of  the  metanephric 
blastema,  which  then  differentiate  themselves  into  the 
kidney  tubules. 
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The  formatioii  of  the  kidneys  takes  place  before  the 
end  of  the  seventh  day,  but  they  do  not  become  of  fdnc- 
tional  importance  till  considerably  later. 

IVom  their  mode  of  development  it  clearly  follows 
that  the  permanent  kidneys  are  merely  parts  of  the 
same  system  as  the  Wolffian  bodies,  axid  that  their  se- 
paration from  these  is  an  occurrence  of  a  purely  second- 
ary  importance. 

The  generative  ridge.  Before  describing  the  sub- 
sequent &te  of  the  Wolffian  and  Milllerian  ducts,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
true  sexual  glands,  the  ovaries  and  testes. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  the  projection  from  the  in- 
termediate cell-mass,  which  we  may  now  call  the  genital 
ridge,  a  columnar  character  is  not  only  visible  in  the 
layer  of  cells  covering  the  nascent  ridge  itself  along  its 
whole  length,  but  may  also  be  traced  for  some  little  dis- 
tance outwards  on  either  side  of  the  ridge  in  the  cells 
lining  the  most  median  portions  of  both  somatopleure  and 
splanchnopleure.  Passing  outwards  along  these  layers, 
the  columnar  cells  gradually  give  place  to  a  fiat  tesse- 
lated  epithelium..  As  the  ridge  continues  to  increase 
and  project,  the  columnar  character  becomes  more  and 
more  restricted  to  cells  covering  the  ridge  itself,  over 
which  at  the  same  time  it  becomes  more  distinct.  On 
the  outer  side  of  the  ridge,  that  is  on  the  side  which 
looks  towards  the  somatopleure,  the  epithelium  under- 
goes, as  we  have  seen,  an  involution  to  form  the  com- 
mencement of  the  duct  of  Miiller,  and  for  some  little 
time  retains  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that 
duct  its  columnar  character  (Fig.  71,  a'),  though  even- 
tually losing  it. 
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The  median  portion  of  the  ridge  is  < 
projection  of  the  Wol£Ban  body,  and  hen 
rapidly  becomes  flattened 

On  the  inside  of  the  ridge  however,  tL 

looking  towards  the  splanchnopleure,  th< 

only  retains  its  columnar  character,  bu 

cells  deep  (Fig.  71,  a\  while  at  the  same 

blast  (JE)  underlying  it  becomes  thiol 

way,  owing  partly  to  the  increasing  t 

epithelium,  and  partly  to  the  accumulat 

beneath  it,  a  slight  eminence  is  formt 

Tiewed  from  below,  after  opening  the  al 

appears  ia  direct  light  as  a  fusiform 

streak,  in  its  early  stages  extending  a 

length  of  the  Wolffian  body  and  genital 

sequenitly  restricted  to  its  anterior  porti< 

ance  under  these  circumstances  has  bee: 

by  Von  Baer* 

This  ^sexual  eminence'  is  present  in 
of  both  sexes.  In  both  the  epithelium  c 
layers  of  short  cylindrical  cells,  a  few  of 
spicuous  on  account  of  their  size  and  tl 
highly  refiractive  oval  nucleus  of  consic 
both,  the  underlying  thickened  mesobl 
indeed  at  this  epoch  it  does  generally  ii 
body-— of  spindle-shaped  cells. 

The  larger  conspicuous  cells  of 
which  appear  to  have  quite  a  common  o 
fellow  cells  and  to  arise  from  them  by 
tiation,  and  which  are  seen  at  the  f 
well  as  female  embryos,  are  the  pnmor^ 
mitive  germinal  cells  (Fig.  71,  o).     Thu 
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stages  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  one  sex  from  the 
other. 

Th6  ovary.  In  the  female  the  primordial  ova  en- 
large and,  become  more  numerous,  the  whole  epithelium 
growing  thicker  and  more  prominent,  and  the  spindle- 
shaped  cells  of  the  underlying  mesoblast  also  increase 
rapidly  and  thus  form  the  stroma  of  the  ovary.  The 
primordial  ova  after  undergoing  some  further  changes, 
into  which  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to 
enter,  become  surrounded  by  a  number  of  the  ordinary 
epithelium  cells.  These  form  a  distinct  layer,  the  folli- 
cular epithelium,  round  the  ovum.  After  a  time  there 
appear  numerous  vascular  ingrowths  from  the  stroma^ 
which  penetrate  through  all  parts  of  the  germinal  epi- 
thelium and  break  it  up  into  a  sponge-like  structure 
formed  of  trabecukB  of  germinal  epithelium  interpene- 
trated by  vascular  strands  of  stroma.  The  trabecnliB 
of  the  germinal  epithelium  form  the  egg-tubes  of 
Pfltiger. 

In  this  way  each  ovum  becomes  invested  by  a  cap- 
sule of  vascular  connective  tissue  lined  interoaUy  by 
a  layer  of  epithelium;  the  whole  constituting  a  Oraafian 
foJUde. 

The  large  nucleus  of  the  primordial  ovum  becomes 
the  germinal  vesicle,  while  the  ovum  itself  remains  as 
the  true  ovum ;  this  subsequently  becomes  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  yolk  derived  from  a  differ- 
entiation of  its  protoplasm. 

The  testis.  The  first  traces  of  the  testes  are  found 
in  the  dorsal  and  inner  side  of  the  intermediate  cdl- 
mass,  and  appear  about  the  sixth  day.  From  the  fiorst 
they  differ  from  the  rudimentary  ovaries,  by  coming  into 
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somewhat  dose  coimedion  with  the  Wolffian  bodies; 
but  occupy  about  the  same  limits  from  before  back- 
wards. The  mesoblast  in  the  position  we  have  men- 
tioned begins  to  become  somewhat  modified,  and  by 
the  eighth  day  the  testis  is  divided  by  septa  of  connec- 
tive tissue  into  a  number  of  groups  of  cells;  which  are 
the  commencing  tubuli  seminiferL  By  the  sixteenth 
day  the  cells  of  the  tubuli  have  become  larger  and 
acquired  a  distinctly  epithelial  character. 

The  history  of  the  primordial  cells  in  the  male  has 
not  been  so  thoroughly  worked  out  as  in  the  female. 
The  spermatozoa  appear  to  arise  by  the  division  of 
the  primitive  ova  (present,  as  we  have  stated,  in  the 
early  stages  of  both  sexes),  which  probably  migrate 
into  the  adjacent  stroma,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
indifferent  epithelial  cells.  Here  the  primitive  germi- 
nal cells  increase  in  number  and  give  rise  to  the  cells 
lining  the  secretoiy  tubules  of  the  testes. 

Outgrowths  from  the  Malpighian  bodies  of  the 
Wolffian  body  appear  to  be  developed,  which  extend 
into  the  testis  and  come  into  connection  with  the  tnie 
seminiferous  stroma. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  account  that  the  male 
and  female  generative  products  are  homodynamous, 
but  the  consideration  of  the  development  of  the  pro- 
ducts in  the  two  sexes  shows  that  a  single  spermatozoon 
is  not  equivalent  to  an  ovum,  but  rather  tiuxt  the  whole 
of  the  spermatozoa  derived  from  a  primordial  ovum  ore 
together  equivalent  to  one  ovma. 

We  have  now  described  the  origin  of  all  the  parts 
which  form  the  urinary  and  sexual  systems,  both  of  the 
embryo  and  adult    It  merely  remains  to  speak  briefly 
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of  the  changes,  which  on  the  attainment  of  the  adult 
condition  take  place  in  the  parts  described. 

The  Wolflfian  body,  according  to  Waldeyer,  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  a  sexual  and  urinary  part,  which  can, 
he  states,  be  easily  distinguished  in  the  just-hatched 
chick.  The  sexual  part  becomes  in  the  cock  the  after- 
testes  or  coni  vasculosi,  and  consists  of  tubules  which 
lose  themselves  in  the  seminiferous  tubules.  In  the 
hen  it  forms  part  of  the  epoophoron^  of  Waldeyer,  and 
is  composed  of  well-developed  tubes  without  pigment. 
The  urinary  part  forms  in  both  sexes  a  small  rudiment, 
consisting  of  blindly  ending  tubes  with  yellow  pigment ; 
it  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  hen.  This  rudiment 
has  been  called  by  Waldeyer  parepididymis  in  the  male 
and  paroophoron  in  the  female. 

The  Wolffian  duct  remains  as  the  vas  deferens  in 
the  male.  In  the  female  it  becomes  atrophied  and 
nearly  disappears. 

The  duct  of  Muller  on  the  right  side  (that  on  the 
left  side  with  the  corresponding  ovary  generally  dis- 
appearing) remains  in  the  female  as  the  oviduct  In 
the  male  it  is  almost  entirely  obliterated  on  both 
sides. 

Vascular  system.  We  may  return  to  the  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  the  circulation. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  point  at  which  the  dorsal 
aorta  divides  into  two  branches  is  carried  much  further 
back  towards  the  tail. 

A  short  way  beyond  the  point  of  bifurcation,  each 
vessel  gives  off  a  branch  to  the  newly-formed  allantois. 

1  This  is  also  called  paroyariam  (His),  and  Bosemnuller's  organ. 
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It  is  not,  however,  till  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  day, 
when  the  allantois  grows  rapidly,  that  these  allantoic, 
or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  umbilical,  arteries 
acKjuire  any  importance,  if  indeed  they  are  present 
before, 

The  vitelline  arteries  are  before  the  end  of  the  day 
given  off  from  the  undivided  aortic  trunk  as  a  single 
but  quickly  bifurcating  vessel,  the  left  of  the  two 
branches  into  which  it  divides  being  much  larger  than 
the  right 

During  this  day.  the  arterial  arch  running  in  the 
first  visceral  fold  becomes  obliterated,  the  obliteration 
being  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  (fourth) 
arch  running  in  the  fourth  visceral  fold  on  either 
side. 

The  second  pair  of  arterial  arches  also  becomes 
nearly  (if  not  entirely)  obliterated;  but  a  new  pair  of 
arches  is  developed  in  the  last  (fifth)  visceral  fold, 
behind  the  last  visceral  cleft;  so  that  there  are  still 
three  pairs  of  arterial  arches,  which  however  now  run 
in  the  third,  fourth  and  fiftJi  visceral  folds,  the  last  of 
these  being  as  yet  small  If  we  reckon  in  the  slight 
remains  of  the  second  pair  of  arches  we  may  considei 
that  there  are  in  all  four  pairs  of  arches.  When  the 
first  and  second  arches  are  obliterated,  it  is  only  the 
central  portion  of  each  arch  on  either  side  which  abso- 
lutely disappears.  The  ventral  portion  connected  with 
the  bulbus  arteriosus,  and  the  dorsal  portion  which 
joins  the  dorsal  aorta^  both  remain,  and  are  both  carried 
straight  forward  towards  the  head.  The  ventral  por- 
tions of  both  first  and  second  arches  unite  on  each  side 
to  form  a  branch,  the  external  carotid  (Fig.  73,  £CLA.), 
P.  A  B.  15 
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which  runs  straight  up  from  the  bulbus  arteriosus  to 
the  head. 

Fio.  73. 


State  of  Arterial  Circulation  on  the  Fifth  or  Sixth 

Day. 

E,C.A,  external  carotid.     LC.A.  internal  carotid.     D,A.  dorsal 
aorta.    Of,A.  vitelline  artery.     U,A.  allantoic  arteries. 

In  the  same  way  the  dorsal  portions  form  a  branch, 
the  internal  carotid,  which  takes  its  origin  from  the 
dorsal  or  &r  end  of  the  third  arch. 

In  the  venous  system  important  changes  also  occur. 

As  the  liver  in  the  course  of  its  formation  wraps 
round  the  common  trunk  of  the  vitelline  veins,  or 
meatus  venosus,  it  may  be  said  to  divide  that  vessel 
into  two  parts :  into  a  part  nearer  the  heart  which  is 
called  the  sinus  venosus  (Fig.  74,  8.V,),  and  into  a  part 
surrounded  by  the  liver  which  is  called  the  ductus 
vefiosus.  Beyond,  %.e,  behind  the  liver,  the  ductus  veno- 
sus is  directly  continuous  with  the  vitelline  veins,  or,  as 
we  may  now  say,  vein,  for  the  right  trunk  has  become 
so  small  as  to  appear  a  mere  branch  of  the  left  (Fig. 
74,  Of.). 
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Fio.  74. 


var< 


Diagram  of  the  Venous  Cibculation  at  the  Commekgk- 

MENT  OF  THE  FiFTH  DaT. 

E.  heart  dc.  ductus  Cuvieri  Into  the  ductus  Cuvieri  of  each 
side  fiall  J,  the  jugular  vein  or  superior  cardinal  vein, 
W,  the  vein  finom  the  wing,  and  c.  the  inferior  cardinal  vein. 
8,  V.  sinus  venosus.  Of.  vitelline  vein.  U,  allantoio  vein, 
which  at  this  stage  gives  off  branches  to  the  body-walls. 
V,C.L  vena  cava  inferior.    L  liver. 

The  hepatic  circulation,  which  was  commenced  on 
the  third  day,  becomes  completely  established.  Those 
blanches  which  come  off  from  the  ductus  venosus  soon 
after  its  entrance  between  the  liver  lobes  carry  blood 
into  the  substance  of  the  liver  and  are  called  v&nce 
advehentes,  while  those  which  join  the  ductus  venosus 
shortly  before  it  leaves  the  liver  {%.e,  nearer  the  heart) 
carry  blood  away  from  the  hepatic  substance  into  the 
ductus  and  are  called  vence  revehentes.  As  a  result  of 
this  arrangement  there  is  a  choice  of  paths  for  the 
blood  in  passing  from  the  vitelline  vein  to  the  sinus 
venosus;  it  may  pass  through  the  capillary  net-work 
of  the'  liver,  going  in  by  the  venae  advehentes  and 
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coming  back  again  by  the  ven^  revehentes,  or  it  may 
go  straiglit  through  the  ductus  venosus  without  passing 
at  all  into  the  substance  of  the  liver. 

As  the  alimentary  canal  by  its  continued  closing  in 
becomes  on  the  fourth  day  more  and  more  distinct  firom 
the  yolk-sac,  it  gradually  acquires  veins  of  its  own,  the 
mesenteric  veins,  which  first  appear  as  small  branches 
of  the  vitelline  vein,  though  eventually,  owing  to  the 
change  in  the  relative  size  and  importance  of  the  yolk- 
sac  and  intestine,  the  latter  seems  to  be  a  branch  of 
one  of  the  former. 

Corresponding  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
head,  the  superior  cardinal  veins  (Fig.  74,  J.)  become 
larger  and  more  important  and  are  joined  by  the  wing 
veins  (W,),  As  before,  they  form  the  ductus  Cuvieri 
(d.c.)  by  joining  with  the  inferior  cardinal  veins  (c). 

The  latter  are  now  largely  developed,  they  seem  to 
take  origin  from  the  Wolffian  bodies,  and  their  size  and 
importance  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  prominence  of 
these  bodies.  They  might  be  called  the  veins  of  the 
Wolffian  bodies. 

As  the  kidneys  begin  to  be  formed  a  new  single 
median  vein  makes  its  appearance,  running  from  them 
forwards,  beneath  the  vertebral  column,  to  fall  into  the 
sinus  venosus  (Fig.  74,  V.G.L).  This  is  the  vena  cava 
inferior. 

As  the  lungs  are  being  formed  the  pulmonary  veins 
also  make  their  appearance  and  become  connected  with 
the  left  side  of  the  auricular  division  of  the  heart. 

The  blood  carried  to  the  allantois  by  the  allantoic 
arteries  is  brought  back  by  two  veins,  which  very  soon 
after  their  appearance  unite,  close  to  the  allantois,  into 
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a  single  trunk,  tlie  aUantoio  vein,  which,  ruimmg  along 
the  splandmopleore,  &11b  into  the  vitelline  vein  (Fig. 
74,  U.). 

Meanwhile  the  heart  is  nndeigoing  coosiderahle 
changes.  Though  the  whole  organ  still  ezhihits  a 
marked  curvature  to  the  right,  the  ventricular  portion 
becomefl  directed  more  distinctly  ventralwards,  forming 
a  blunted  cone  whose  apex  will  eventually  become  the 
apex  of  the  adult  heart 

The  concave  (or  dorsal)  walls  of  the  ventricles  he- 
come  much  thicker,  as  did  the  oouvez  or  ventral  walls 
on  the  third  day. 

Well-marked  constrictions  now  separate  the  ven- 
tricles from  the  bulhus  arteriosus  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  auricles  on  the  other.  The  latter  constriction 
is  very  distinct,  and  receives  the  name  of  caaalis  auru 
eularis  (Fig.  75,  C.A.) ;  the  former,  sometames  called 
ihefre^m  Halleri,  is  far  lees  conspicuous. 


La.  left  aoricoUr  a^ppendage.     C.A,  caualis  auricularis.     v,  vta- 
tride.    6.  bulboB  arteriosns. 
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The  most  important  event  is  perhaps  the  formatlDn 
of  the  ventricular  septum.    This,  which  commenced  t>n 
the  third  day  as  a  crescentric  ridge  or  fold  springing 
firom  the  convex  or  ventral  side  of  the  rounded  vdb- 
txicular  portion  of  the  heart,  now  grows  rapidly  across 
the  ventricular  cavity  towards  the  concave  or  dorsal  v 
side.    It  thus  forms  an  incomplete  longitudinal  par- 
tition, extending  from  the  canalis  auriculaiis  to  iStiB 
commencement  of  the  bulbus  arteriosus,  and  dividing 
the  twisted  ventricular  tube  into  two  somewhat  curv^ 
canals,  one  more  to  the  left  and  above,  the  other  to  the 
right  and  below.    These  communicate  freely  with  each  , 
other,  above  the  free  edge  of  the  partition,  along  its ' 
whole  length. 

Externally  the  ventricular  portion  as  yet  shews  no  . 

sign  of  the  di^on  into  two  p^ 

The  bulbus  arteriosus  (Fig.  75,  6.)  has  increased  in 

size,  and  is  now  very  conspicuous. 

The  venous  end  of  the  heart  is  placed  still  more 
dorsal,  and  to  the  left  of  the  arterial  end ;  its  walls  are 
beginning  to  become  thicker. 

The  auricles  are  nearly  if  not  quite  as  fiar  forward 
as  the  ventricles,  and  the  auricular  appendages  (Fig. 
76,  La,),  which  were  visible  even  on  the  third  day,  are 
exceedingly  prominent,  giving  a  strongly  marked  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  a  division  of  the  auricular  portion 
of  the  heart  into  two  chambers;  but  Yon  Baer  was 
unable  to  detect  at  this  date  any  internal  auricular 
septum. 

The  chief  events  then  of  the  fourth  day  are : — 
\  (1)    The  increase  of  the  cranial  and  body  flexure. 
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\  (2)    The  increase  in  the  tail-fold 

ff  (3)    The  formation  of  the  limbs  as  local  thickenings 
of  the  Wolffian  ridge. 

I  (4)    The  formation  of  the  olfactory  grooves. 
(5)    The  absorption  of  the  partition  between  the 
(n^nth  and  the  throat 

I  (6)    The  vacuolation  of  the  cells  of  the  notochord. 

I  (7)    The  formation  of  the  ureter. 

\  (8)    The  formation  of  the  duct  of  Miiller. 

I  (9)    The  appearance  of  the  primitive  ova  in  the 
germinal  epithelium. 

1(10)  The  development  of  a  fifth  pair  of  arterial 
arches,  and  the  obliteration  of  the  first,  and  partial 
obliteration  of  the  second  pair. 

i(ll)  The  development  of  the  'canalis  auricularis/ 
the  growth  of  the  septum  of  the  ventricles  and  of  the 
auricular  appendages. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE    CHANGES    WHICH    TAKE    PLACE    ON    THE    FIFTH 

DAY. 

On  opening  an  egg  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
day,  the  observer's  attention  is  not  airested  by  any  new 
features ;  but  he  notices  that  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment, which  was  so  rapid  during  the  later  half  of 
the  fourth  day,  is  being  continued  with  imdiminished 
vigour. 

The  aUantois,  which  on  the  fourth  day  began  to 
project  from  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity,  has  grown  very 
rapidly,  and  now  stretches  away  from  the  somatic  stalk 
far  over  the  right  side  of  the  embryo  (which  it  will  be 
remembered  is  lying  on  its  left  side)  in  the  cavity 
between  the  two  amniotic  folds  (Fig.  9,  K.),  It  is 
very  vascular,  and  already  serves  as  the  chief  organ  of 
respiration* 

The  blastoderm  has  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
yolk-sac,  and  the  yolk  is  thus  completely  enclosed  in 
a  bag  whose  walls  however  are  excessively  delicate  and 
easily  torn.  The  vascular  area  extCAds  over  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  yolk. 

The  splaoielmie  stalk  or  vitelline  duct  has  now 
reached  its  greatest  narrowness;  it  has  become  a  soHd 
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cord,  and  will  undergo  no  further  change  till  near  the 
time  of  hatching.  The  space  between  it  and  the  so- 
matic stalk  is  still  considerable,  though  the  latter  is 
narrower  than  it  was  on  the  fourth  day. 

The  embryo  remains  excessively  curved,  so  much 
so  indeed  that  the  head  and  the  tail  are  nearly  in 
contact. 

The  limbs  have  increased,  especially  in  length;  in 
each  a  distinction  is  now  apparent  between  the  more 
cylindrical  stalk  and  the  flattened  terminal  expansion ; 
and  the  cartilaginous  precursors  of  the  several  bones 
have  already  become  visible. 

The  fore  and  hind  limbs  are  still  exceedingly  alike, 
and  in  both  the  stalk  is  already  beginning  to  be  bent 
about  its  middle  to  form  the  elbow  and  knee  respec- 
tively. 

The  angles  of  both  knee  and  elbow  are  in  the  first 
instance  alike  directed  outwards  and  somewhat  back- 
wards. By  the  eighth  day,  however,  the  elbow  has 
come  to  look  directly  backwards  and  the  knee  forwards. 
In  consequence  of  this  change,  the  digits  of  the  fore 
limb  point  directly  forwards,  those  of  the  hind  limb 
directly  backwards.  This  state  of  things  is  altered  by 
a  subsequent  rotation  of  the  hand  and  foot  on  the  arm 
and  leg,  so  that  by  the  tenth  day  the  toes  are  directed 
straight  forwards,  and  the  digits  of  the  wing  backwards 
and  somewhat  ventralwards,  the  elbow  and  knee  almost 
touching  each  other. 

While  these  changes  are  taking  place  the  differences 
between  wing  and  foot  become  more  and  more  distinct. 
The  cartilages  of  the  digits  appear  on  the  fifth  day  as 
streaks  in  the  broad  flat  terminal  expansions,  from  the 
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even  curved  edge  of  which  they  do  not  project.  On  the 
sixth  or  seventh  day  the  three  digits  of  the  wing  (the 
median  being  the  longest)  and  the  four  (or  in  some 
fowls  five)  digits,  of  the  foot  may  be  distinguished,  and 
on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  these  begin  to  project  fix)in 
the  edge  of  the  expanded  foot  and  wing,  the  substance 
of  which,  thin  and  more  or  less  transparent,  remains  for 
some  time  ad  a  kind  of  web  between  them.  By  the 
tenth  day  the  fore  and  hind  extremities,  save  for  the 
absence  of  feathers  and  nails,  are  already  veritable 
wings  and  feet 

Within  the  mesoblast  of  the  limbs  a  continuous 
blastema  becomes  formed,  which  constitutes  the  first 
trace  of  the  skeleton  of  the  limb.  The  corresponding 
elements  of  the  two  limbs,  viz.  the  humerus  and  femur, 
radius  and  tibia,  ulna  and  fibula,  carpal  and  tarsal 
bones,  metacarpals  and  metatarsals,  and  phalanges,  be- 
come differentiated  within  this,  by  the  conversion  of  defi- 
nite regions  into  cartilage,  which  probably  are  at  first 
united.  These  cartilaginous  elements  subsequently  ossify. 

The  pectoral  girdle.  The  scapulo-coracoid  elements  of  tlie 
shoulder  girdle  are  formed  as  a  pair  of  oartilaginous  plates, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  body.  The  dorsal  half  of  each  plate 
ossifies  as  the  scapula,  the  ventral  as  the  coraooid.  The  clavicles 
are  probably  membrane  bonea 

The  pelvic  girdle  is  derived  from  a  pair  of  cartilaginous 
plates,  one  on  each  side.  Each  of  them  is  developed  in  con> 
tinuity  with  the  femur  of  its  side.  The  dorsal  half  of  each  plate 
ossifies  as  the  ilium ;  the  ventral  half  becomes  prolonged  into 
two  processes,  the  anterior  of  which  ossifies  as  the  pubis,  the 
posterior  at  the  ischium. 

Bdbs  and  stemnm.  The  ribs  appear  to  arise  as 
cartilaginous  bars  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  body 
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walls.  They  are  placed  opposite  the  intervals  between 
the  muscle-plates,  and  are  developed  independently  of 
the  vertebrse,  with  the  transverse  processes  of  which 
they  subsequently  become  closely  united  by  fibrous 
tissue. 

The  sternum  appears  to  be  formed  from  the  fiision 
of  the  ventral  extremities  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
ribs.  The  extremities  of  the  ribs  unite  with  each  other 
from  before  backwards,  and  thus  give  rise  to  two  car- 
tilaginous bands.  These  bands  become  segmented  off 
from  the  ribs  with  which  they  are  at  first  continuous, 
and  subsequently  fuse  in  the  median  ventral  line  to 
form  the  unpaired  sternum. 

The  skull.  Two  distinct  sets  of  elements  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  avian  skull.  These  are  (1)  the 
cranium  proper,  (2)  the  skeleton  of  the  visceral  arches. 

The  craninm.  As  we  mentioned  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, the  formation  of  the  primitive  cranium  commenced 
upon  the  fourth  day.  This  primitive  cranium,  in  its 
earliest  stage,  inasmuch  as  it  is  composed  of  condensed 
but  otherwise  only  slightly  differentiated  mesoblast,  may 
be  spoken  of  as  the  membranous  cranium.  On  the  sixth 
day  true  hyaline  cartilage  makes  its  appearance,  as  a 
differentiation  within  the  membranous  cranium.  The 
cartilaginous  cranium  is  composed  of  the  following  parte. 

(1)  A  pair  of  cartilaginous  plates  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  cephalic  section  of  the  notochord,  and  known 
as  the  parachordals  (Fig.  76,  iv.).  These  plates,  together 
with  the  notochord  (no.)  enclosed  between  them,  form  a 
floor  for  the  hindr  and  mid-brain.  The  continuous  plate, 
formed  by  them  and  the  notochord,  is  known  as  the 
basilar  plate. 
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Pio.  76. 


View  fbou  above  of  ths  FakaohordaiiB  asb  or  thb  Thabb- 
cniuii  ON  THE  FiPiH  Dai  of  Incubation.    (From  Pftricer.) 

In  order  to  shen  this  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
head  has  been  sliced  awaj.  The  oartilaginoiis  portions  of  tiie 
elcuU  are  marked  with  the  dark  horiEontal  ehading. 

ftf.  1.  cerebral  Tesiclen  (alioed  off),  a.  eye.  ne.  notochonL 
iv.  paraohordaL  9.  foramen  for  the  exit  of  the  ninth  nerve. 
d.  cochlea.  h.tA  homontol  semi-circular  canaL  q.  quad- 
rate. S.  not«h  for  the  passa^  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Ig.  ex- 
panded anterior  end  of  the  parachordals.  pt.M.  pituitary 
Hpace.  tr.  trabecuhe.  The  reference  line  tr  has  aoddentallj 
been  made  to  end  a  little  ahort  of  the  cartilage. 

(2)  A  pair  of  bars  forming  the  floor  for  the  fore- 
brain,  and  known  as  the  trabecultB  (tr.).  These  bars  are 
continued  forward  from  the  parachordals,  with  which,  in 
the  chick,  they  are  from  the  first  continuona.     United 
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behind  where  they  embrace  the  front  end  of  the  noto- 
chordy  they  diverge  anteriorly  for  some  little  distance  and 
then  bend  in  again  in  such  a  way  as  to  enclose  a  space 
— ^the  pituitary  space.  In  front  of  this  space  they  again 
unite  and  extend  forwards  into  the  nasal  region. 

(3)  The  cartilaginous  capsules  of  the  sense  organs. 
Of  these  the  auditory  and  6\&ctoTy  capsules  unite  more 
or  less  intimately  with  the  cranial  walls^  while  the  optic 
capsules,  forming  the  sclerotics,  remain  distinct. 

The  paxachordals  and  notochord.     The  first  of 

these  sets  of  elements,  viz.  the  parachordals  and  noto- 
chord,  forming  together  the  basilar  plate,  is  an  unseg- 
mented  continuation  of  the  axial  tissue  of  the  vertebral 
column*  It  forms  the  floor  for  that  section  of  the  brain 
which  belongs  to  the  primitive  postoral  part  of  the 
head,  and  its  extension  is  roughly  that  of  the  basiocci- 
pital  of  the  adult  skulL 

Laterally  it  encloses  the  auditory  sacs  (Fig.  76),  the 
tissue  surrounding  these  (forming  the  so-called  '  periotic 
capsules')  is  in  the  chick  never  separate  from  the  basi- 
lar plate.  In  front  it  becomes  narrowed,  and  at  the 
same  time  excavated  so  as  to  form  a  notch  on  each  side 
(Fig.  76,  5)  through  which  the  fifth  nerve  passes ;  and 
in  front  of  this  it  again  becomes  expanded. 

In  order  to  render  our  subsequent  account  more 
intelligible,  we  may  briefly  anticipate  the  fate  of  the 
basilar  plate.  Behind  it  grows  upwards  on  both  sides,  and 
the  two  outgrowths  meet  above  so  as  completely  to  enclose 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  to  circumscribe  a  hole  known 
as  the  '  occipital  foramen,*  And  it  is  at  this  point  only 
that  the  roof  of  the  skull  is  at  any  period  formed  of 
cartilage. 
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It  will  be  oonTemant  to  aa;  a  few  words  here  with  refexenoe 
to  the  notoohord  in  the  head.  It  aiwaja  extends  along  the  floor 
of  the  mid-  and  hind-brains,  but  enda  immediateljr  behind  tho 
infundibulum.  The  front  end  of  the  notochord  becomes  man  or 
leea  TsntraUj  fleied  in  oorreepondaDce  with  t^  ctmubI  flaznre ; 
ita  anterior  end  being  in  some  Miimula  (Elasmotouiehii)  almoBt 
bent  backwards  (Fig.  77). 

Pia.  77. 


LoHaiTDDiNAL  Sbctio»  thuouqh  the  Head  or  a  tooso 
Pbistiubus  Embrto. 
oer.  commencement  of  the  oerebral  hemisphere,  pn.  pineal  ^and. 
In.  infundibulum.    pt.  ingrowth  from  mouth  to  fbrm  tix 
pjtuitaiy  bodj.    mb.  mid-brain,    cb.  oerebellum.    A  noto- 
chord.   cU.  alimentaij  tract,    /no.  artery  of  mondibulaj* 
arch. 
EOlliker  has  shewn  that  in  the  Babbit,  and  a  more  or  lees 
umilar  phenomenon  may  also  be  observed  in  Birds,  the  anterior 
end  o!  the  notochord  ia  united  to  the  hypoblast  of  the  throat  in 
immediate  contigui^  with  the  opening  of  the  pituitary  body ; 
but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  tha 
remnant  of  a  primitive  attaclmiBnt  of  the  notochord  to  the  hypo- 
blast, or  as  a  secondary  attachment 

Within  the  basilar  plate  the  notochord  often  cihibitfi  two  or 
more  dilatations,  which  have  been  regarded  by  Parker  and 
KSlIiker  as  indicative  of  a  segmentation  of  this  plate ;  but  they 
hardly  appear  to  be  capable  of  this  interpretation. 
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The  txabecnls.  The  trabecule,  so  far  as  their 
mere  anatomical  relations  are  concerned,  play  the  same 
part  in  forming  the  floor  for  the  front  cerebral  vesicle 
as  the  parachordals  for  the  mid-  and  hind-brains.  They 
di£fer  however  from  the  parachordals  in  one  important 
feature,  viz.  that,  except  at  their  hinder  end,  they  do 
not  embrace  between  them  the  notochord. 

The  notochord  constitutes,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
primitive  axial  skeleton  of  the  body,  and  its  absence  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  region  of  the  trabecule  would 
probably  seem  to  indicate,  as  pointed  out  by  Qegen- 
baur,  that  these  parts,  in  spite  of  their  similarity  to 
the  parachordals,  have  not  the  same  morphological 
significance. 

While  this  distinction  between  the  parachordals  and  the 
trabecule  must  be  admitted,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  against 
suppoBing  that  the  trabeculso  may  be  plates  developed  to  support 
the  floor  of  the  fore^brain,  for  the  same  physiological  reasons 
that  the  parachordals  have  become  formed  at  the  sides  of  the 
notochord  to  support  the  floor  of  the  hind-brain.  By  some 
anatomists  the  trabeculsB  have  been  held  to  be  a  pair  of  branchial 
bars;  but  this  view  has  now  been  generally  given  up.  They 
have  also  been  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  complete  pair  of 
neural  arches  enveloping  the  front  end  of  the  brain.  The  primi- 
tive extension  of  the  base  of  the  fore-brain  through  the  pituitary 
space  is  an  argument,  not  without  force,  which  has  been  appealed 
to  in  support  of  this  view. 

In  the  majority  of  the  lower  forms  the  trabecule) 
arise  quite  independently  of  the  parachordals,  though 
the  two  sets  of  elements  soon  unite;  while  in  Birds 
(Fig.  76)  and  Mammals  the  parachordals  and  trabecule 
axe  formed  as  a  continuous  whole.     The  junction  be- 
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tween  the  trabeculsB  and  parachordals  becomes  marked 
by  a  cartUaginous  ridge  known  as  the  posterior  clinoid. 
The  trabeculsB  are  somewhat  lyre-shaped,  meeting  in 
front  and  behind,  and  leaving  a  large  pituitary  space 
between  their  middle  parts  (Fig.  76).  Into  this  space 
there  primitively  projects  the  whole  base  of  the  fore-brain, 
but  the  space  itself  gradually  becomes  narrowed,  till  it 
usually  contains  only  the  pituitary  body.  The  carotid 
arteries  pass  through  it  in  the  embryo;  but  it  ceases  to 
be  perforated  in  the  adult.  The  trabecule  soon  unite 
together,  both  in  front  and  behind,  and  form  a  complete 
plate  underneath  the  fore-brain,  ending  in  two  horns  in 
the  interior  of  the  fronto-nasal  process.  A  special  ver- 
tical growth  of  this  plate  in  the  region  of  the  orbit 
forms  the  interorbital  plate  (Fig.  78,  ps.),  on  the  upper 
sur&ce  of  which  the  front  part  of  the  brain  rests.  The 
trabecular  floor  of  the  brain  does  not  long  remain 
simple.  Its  sides  grow  vertically  upwards,  forming  a 
lateral  wall  for  the  brain,  in  which  two  regions  may 
be  distinguished,  viz.  an  alisphenoidal  region  (Fig.  78, 
us.)  behind,  growing  out  from  what  is  known  as  the 
basisphenoidal  region  of  the  primitive  trabeculse,  and 
an  orbitosphenoidal  region  in  front  growing  out  from 
the  presphenoidal  region  of  the  trabeculse.  These 
plates  form  at  first  on  each  side  a  continuous  lateral 
wall  of  the  cranium.  At  the  front  end  of  the 
brain  they  are  continued  inwards,  and  more  or  less 
completely  separate  the  true  cranial  cavity  frx)m  the 
nasal  region  in  front.  The  region  of  the  trabecule  in 
front  of  the  brain  is  the  ethmoidal  region  ;  it  forms  the 
anterior  boundary  of  the  cranial  cavity.  The  basal  part 
of  this  region  forms  an  intemasal  plate,  from  which  an 
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iotemasal  septum,  continuouB  behind  with  the  inter- 
orbital  septum,  grows  up  (Fig.  78);  -while  the  lateral 


Sn>B  mnr  of  thb  cuahluhhocb  c&Aimni  or  a  Fowl  om  the 
aZTXHTH  DAT  OF  IKOUBATION*  (Afl«r  Parker.) 

«L  prpTiflaftl  oartilacQ.  ctlti.  ftlinfliufcl  oartilajco.  ole*  ftliotbiQoid  i 
immediately  below  this  is  the  alieeptal  cartilage,  eth.  eth- 
moid, pp.  para  plana,  pi.  presphenoid  or  inter-orbital. 
pa.  palatine,  pg.  pteiygoid.  i.  optic  nerra,  at.  alispheooid. 
q.  qnadiate.  «<.  stapee.  Jr.  fenestra  rotunda.  Ato.  horixon- 
tol  semicircular  cauaL  pK.  posterior  verticat  semicircular 
canal :  both  liie  anterior  and  the  poeterior  aemioircular 
canals  are  aeen  duning  through  the  cartilage,  to.  aupra- 
oodpitaL  «p.  exoocipitaL  oc  occipital  condyle,  nc  uoto- 
ohord.  mi.  Ueokel's  oartilage.  eh.  otrato-hjal.  bh.  basi- 
I^aL    cbr.  and  tbr.  cerato-branohiaL    bbr.  basibranchial 

part  is  known  as  the  lateral  ethmoid  region,  which 
is  always  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  oliactoi^- 
nerre. 

Tha  aense  capsaleB.     The  most  important  of  these 

ia  the  auditory  capsule,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  fuses 

intimately  with  the  lateral  walls  of  the  skull.     In  front 

there  is  usually  a  cleft  separating  it  from  the  alisphe- 

F.ftB.  16 
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noid  region  of  the  skull,  through  which  the  third 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve  passes  out.  This  cleft  be- 
comes narrowed  to  a  small  foramen.  The  scleiotic  is 
free,  but  profoundly  modifies  the  region  of  the  cranium 
near  which  it  is  placed.  The  nasal  investment  is  de- 
veloped in  continuity,  and  is  closely  united,  with  the 
ethmoid  region. 

The  cartilaginous  cranium,  the  development  of 
which  has  been  thus  briefly  traced,  persists  in  the 
adult  without  even  the  addition  of  membrane  bones 
in  certain  fishes,  e.g.  the  Elasmobranchii.  In  the  Sela- 
chioid  Ganoids  it  is  also  found  in  the  adult,  but  is 
covered  over  by  membrane  bones.  In  all  other  types 
it  is  invariably  present  in  the  embryo,  but  becomes  in 
the  adult  more  or  less  replaced  by  osseous  tissue. 

The  bones  in  the  adult  skull  may  be  divided 
roughly  into  two  categories  according  to  their  origin. 

(1)  Cartilage  bones,  i.e,  ossifications  in  the  primi- 
tive cartilaginous  cranium. 

(2)  Membrane  bones,  i.e.  ossifications  in  membrane 
without  any  cartilaginous  precursors. 

The  names  which  have  been  given  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  cartilaginous  cranium  in  the  above  accotint 
are  derived  from  the  names  given  to  the  bones  appear- 
ing in  the  respective  regions  in  the  more  developed 
skulL 

The  skeleton  of  fhe  visoeral  arches.    The  visceral 

arches  were  all  originally  branchial  in  function.  They 
supported  the  walls  between  successive  branchial  clefts. 
The  first  arch  (mandibular)  has  in  all  living  forms 
lost  its  branchial  function,  and  its  bar  has  become  con- 
verted into  a  supporting  skeleton  for  the  jaws. 
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The  second  arch  (hyoid),  with  its  contained  bar, 
though  retaining  in  some  forms  (Elasmobranchii)  its 
branchial  function,  has  in  most  acquired  additional 
functions,  and  has  undergone  in  consequence  various 
pecuUar  modifications. 

The  succeeding  arches  and  their  contained  bars 
retain  their  branchial  ftmction  in  Pisces  and  some 
Amphibia,  but  are  secondarily  modified  and  largely 
aborted  in  the  abranchiate  forms. 

The  ordinary  visceral  arches  in  the  chick  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  sufficiently  obvious,  while  as  yet  their  meso- 
blast  is  quite  undifferentiated ;  but  in  the  three  ante- 
rior of  them  rods  of  cartilage  are  subsequently  deve- 
loped and  begin  to  make  their  appearance  about  the 
fifth  day. 

The  first  arch  (mandibular),  it  will  be  remembered, 
budded  off  a  process  called  the  superior  maxillary  pro- 
ces&  The  whole  arch,  therefore,  comes  to  consist  of 
two  parte,  viz.  a  superior  and  an  inferior  numllary  pro- 
cess;  it  is  in  the  latter  of  these  that  the  cartilaginous  rod 
on  each  side  is  developed.  The  membranous  tissue  in  the 
superior  maxillary  process  is  called,  from  its  subsequent 
feite,  Hiepterygo-pcUatine  bar,  and  is  in  the  chick  ossified 
directly  without  the  intervention  of  cartilage.  In  the 
inferior  maxillary  process  two  developments  of  cartilage 
take  place,  a  proximal  and  a  distal.  The  proximal 
cartilage  is  situated  (Figs.  76  and  79,  q,)  at  the  side 
of  the  periotic  capsule,  but  is  not  united  with  it.  It  is 
known  as  the  quadrate,  and  in  the  early  stage  is  merely 
a  small  knob  of  cartilage.  The  quadrate  cartilage  os- 
sifies as  the  quadrate  bone,  and  supplies  the  permanent 
articulation  for  the  lower  jaw.     The  distal  rod  is  called 

16—2 
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Meckel's  cartilage  (Fig.  79,  ink.);  it  soon  becomes 
covered  b;  inveating  (membrane)  bones  wbicb  form 
the  mandible;  and  its  proximal  end  ossifies  as  the 
ariieulare. 

Fm.  79. 


Vow  I'ROU  BBIOW  OT  THE  PAJKED  ApfCITDAQES  or  THE  Skgix 

or  A.  Fowl  om  the  Fifth  Day  of  Incubation.  (From 
Parker.) 
w,  1.  cerebral  vesidee.  e.  eje.  fit.  froato-oasal  prooees.  n.  nasal 
[ut  tr.  trabeoulw.  pU  pituitary  space,  iw.  Buperior 
maxillary  prooeBB.  pff.  pterygoid,  pa.  palatine,  q.  quad- 
rate. tnJt.  Meckel's  cartilage,  ch.  carato-byaL  bh.  baai- 
byaL  cbr.  ceratebrauchial.  ebr.  proximal  portion  of  the 
cartilage  in  the  third  visceral  arch.  bbr.  basibranchiaL 
1.  first  visceral  cleft.  2,  second  visceral  cleft.  3.  third  vis- 
ceral arch. 

In  the  next  arch,  usually  called  the  second  visceral 
or  hyoid  arch,  there  is  a  very  small  development  of 
cartilage.     This  consists  of  a  central  azygos  piece,  the 
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'basi-hyal'  (Fig.  79,  Ih.),  and  two  rods,  one  on  each 
side,  the  '  cerato-hyals '  (Fig.  79,  ch.). 

In  the  third  arch,  which  corresponds  with  the  first 
branchial  arch  of  the  Ichthyopsidsi,  there  is  on  each 
side  a  laige  distal  cartilaginous  rod  (Fig.  79,  cbr.\  the 
*  cerato-branchial,'  and  a  smaller  proximal  piece  (Fig. 
79,  ebr,);  between  the  two  arches  lies  an  undefined 
mass  (Fig.  79,  bbr),  the  '  basibranchial.'  In  the  arches 
behind  this  one  there  is  in  the  bird  no  development  of 
cartilage. 

The  lower  part  of  the  hyoid  arch,  including  the 
basi-hyal,  unites  with  the  remnants  of  the  arch  behind 
to  form  the  hyoid  bone  of  the  adult. 

The  fenestra  ovalis  and  fenestra  rotunda  appear 
on  the  seventh  day  as  spaces  in  the  side  walls  of  the 
periotic  cartilage.  The  former  is  filled  up  by  a  small 
piece  of  cartilage,  the  stapes  (Fig.  78,  st.),  which  in  the 
adult  forms  part  of  the  columella  (see  pp.  166, 167). 

The  columella  is  believed  by  Huxley  and  Parker  to  represent 
the  independently  developed  dorsal  element  of  the  hyoid,  together 
with  the  stapes  with  which  it  has  become  united. 

For  further  details  of  the  development  of  the  skull 
we  must  refer  the  student  to  Professor  Parker's  Memoir 
npon  the  Development  of  the  Skull  of  the  Common 
Fowl  (Qallus  domesticus),  Phil  Trans.,  1866,  VoL  CLVX, 
pt.  1,  and  to  the  chapter  on  the  Bird's  skuU  in  the 
Morphology  of  the  Skull,  by  Professor  Parker  and 
Mr  Bettany. 

We  shall  conclude  this  account  by  giving  a  table  of 
those  bones  which  are  preformed  in  cartilage,  and  of  the 
purely  splint  or  membrane  bones. 
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Parts  of  ihe  bird!  a  skuU  which  are  either  preformed 
in  cartilage  or  remain  cartilaginous. 

Formed  &om  the  parachordal  cartilages  and  their 
upgrowths  around  the  foramen  magnum. — Supraocci- 
pitaL    Exoccipital.     Basioccipital. 

Formed  in  the  periotic  cartilage. — Epiotic.  Prootic, 
Opisthotic. 

Formed  &om  the  trabeculae  and  their  upgrowths. 
— ^Alisphenoid.  Basisphenoid.  Orbitosphenoid.  Pre- 
sphenoid.  Ethmoid.  Septum  nasi,  turbinals,  prenasal 
and  nasal  cartilages. 

Articulare  and  quadrate  belonging  to  the  first 
visceral  arch.  Skeleton  of  the  second  and  third  visceral 
arches  and  stapes. 

Splint-bones  not  pfeformsd  in  cartilage, 

Parietals.  Squamosals.  Frontals.  Lacrymala. 
Nasals.  Fremaxilke.  Maxillae.  Mazillo-palatinea. 
Vomer.  Jugals.  Quadrato-jugals.  Dentary  and 
bones  of  mandible.  Basi-temporal  and  rostrum.  Ptery- 
goid and  palatine  (superior  maxillary  process). 

The  fEU5e.  Closely  connected  with  the  development 
of  the  skull  is  the  formation  of  the  parts  of  the  fSstce. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  nasal  grooves  on  the 
fourth  day  the  mouth  (Fig.  80,  M.)  appears  as  a  deep 
depression  inclosed  by  five  processes.  Its  lower  border 
is  entirely  formed  by  the  two  inferior  maxillary  pro- 
cesses (Fig.  80,  F.  1),  at  its  sides  lie  the  two  superior 
maxillary  processes  8,  M.,  while  above  it  is  bounded  by 
the  &onto-nasal  process  nf 
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Fio.  80. 


A.     Head  of  Ekbbto  Chick  or  the  Fodkth  Dat  tiewed  rBOM 

BELOW  AS  AN  OPAQUE  OKTBOT.  (Chromio  add  preporatioD.) 
CS.  cerabnl  heiniapheifls.  F£.  vesiole  of  the  third  ventricle. 
Op.  oyebalL  n/  DAso-froatal  process.  Jf.  cavity  of  mouth. 
S.M.  Buperior  irifnillary  process  of  F.  1,  tike  first  visceral 
fold  [maodibular  aroh).  F.  S,  F.  3,  second  and  third 
Tisceral  folds.    iV.  naaal  pit 

In  order  to  gain  the  view  here  given  the  neck  was  cut  across 
between  the  third  and  fourth  visoeral  folds.  In  the  section  « 
thus  niAde,  are  seen  the  alimemtai7  canal  al  nith  its  oollapeed 
walls,  the  neural  canal  ra.c,  the  notochord  eh.,  the  doisal  aorta 
AO.,  and  the  jugular  veins  V. 

B.  The  same  seen  sidewajs,  to  shew  the  visceral  folds. 
Letters  aa  befbre. 

After  a  while  the  outer  anglea  of  the  ironto-iiaBa] 
proceaa,  eDclosing  the  expanded  termioation  of  the 
tr&heculje,  project  somewhat  outwards  oo  each  aide, 
giving  the  end  of  the  process  a  rather  bilobed  appeat- 
aace.  These  pmjectiDg  portions  of  the  fronto-naaal  pro- 
cess form  on  each  side  the  inner  margins  of  the  rapidly 
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deepeniDg  nasal  grooves,  and  are  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  Uie  xTmer  nastd  processes.  The  outer  margin  of  each 
nasal  groove  is  raised  up  into  a  projection  frequently 
spoken  of  as  the  outer  nasal  process,  which  runs  down- 
wards to  join  the  superior  maxillary  process,  &om  which 
however  it  is  separated  by  a  shallow  depression.  This 
depression,  which  runs  nearly  horizontally  outwanla 
towards  the  eyeball,  is  known  as  the  laciymal  groove 
(see  p.  15fi). 

On  the  fifth  day  the  inner  nasal  processes,  or  lower 
and  outer  comers  of  the  &onto-nasaI  process,  arching 
over,  unite  on  each  side  with  the  superior  mazillaiy 
processes.  (Compare  Fig.  81,  which,  however,  is  a  view 
of  the  head  of  a  chick  of  the  sixth  day.)  In  this  way 
each  nasal  groove  is  converted  into  a  canal,  which  leads 


Heu>  of  a  CmoE  AT  THE  SIXTH  Dat  fbok  below.    (From 

Huxley.) 
la.  cerebral  vedolee.   a.  eja,  in  which  the  Temaina  of  the  ohonttd 

slit  can  still  be  seen.    g.  nasal  pita.    k.  fronto-oaaal  prooeaa. 

I.  eaperior  mazillarj  prooeea.     1.  inferii^  maiillaiy  piooeM 
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or  first  Tificeral  arch.    2.  second  visceral  arch,    x,  first  vis- 
ceral cleft  between  the  first  and  second  visceral  arches. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  seen  enclosed  by  the  fronto-nasal 
process,  the  superior  maxillary  processes  and  the  first  pair  of 
visceral  arches.  At  the  back  of  it  is  seen  the  opening  leading 
into  the  throat.  The  nasal  grooves  leading  firom  the  nasal  pits 
to  tiie  mouth  are  already  closed  over  and  converted  into  canals. 

from  the  nasal  pit  above,  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
below,  and  places  the  two  in  direct  communication. 
This  canal,  whose  lining  consists  of  epiblast,  is  the 
rudiment  of  the  nasal  labyrinth. 

By  the  seventh  day  (Fig.  82),  not  only  is  the  union 
of  the  superior  maxillary  and  fronto-nasal  processes 
completed,  and  the  upper  boundary  of  the  mouth  thus 
definitely  constituted,  but  these  parts  begin  to  grow 
rapidly  forward,  thus  deepening  the  mouth  and  giving 
rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  nose  or  beak  (Fig.  82), 
which,  though  yet  blunt,  is  still  distinct.  The  whole  of 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  buccal  cavity  is  formed  by 
the  inferior  maxillary  processes. 

As  we  have  before  mentioned  (p.  240),  cartilage  suc- 
ceeded by  bone  is  developed  in  the  &onto-nasal  process ; 
the  pterygo-palatine  osseous  bar  (membranous  ossifica- 
tion) in  the  superior  maxillary  process;  Meckel's  cartilage 
the  main  part  of  which  atrophies,  the  proximal  end  only 
ossifying  as  the  articulare,  and  the  quadrate  succeeded 
by  bone  in  the  inferior  maxillary  process;  the  other 
bones  which  form  the  boundaries  of  the  mouth  in  the 
adult  are  developed  later  after  all  external  trace  of  these 
parts  as  separate  processes  has  disappeared. 

At  first  the  mouth  is  a  simple  cavity  into  which  the 
nasal  canals  open  directly.    When  however  the  various 
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Hku>  op  a  Chick  of  the  Sbtknth  Day  ntOM  bblow.    (Prom 

Huiley.) 
lo.  cerebral  Tesiclea.     a.  eje.     g.  nasal  pita.     k.  frouto-naaol 
procees.     I.  miperior  maiillaiT  proceaa.     1.  first  visceral 
arch.    2.  aecond  rieceral  arch.    *,  firet  visceral  deft. 
The  external  opening  of  the  mouth  has  become  much  oon- 
etrioted,  but  it  is  atill  eudoaed  bj  the  fronto-nassl  prooeaa  and 
superior  maxillary  processes  abovc^  and  by  the  inferior  maziUary 
proceesas  (first  pair  of  Tisoeral  arches)  below. 

The  superior  maiillaiy  processes  have  united  witti  the  froato- 
nasal  process,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  latter,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  space  in  &ont,  where  a  narrow  angular 
opening  is  Idt  between  the  two. 

processes  unite  together  to  form  the  upper  botmdary  of 
the  mouth,  each  superior  maxillary  process  sends  in- 
wards a  lateral  bud.  These  buds  become  flattened  and 
form  horizontal  plates  which  stretch  more  and  more 
inward  towards  the  middle  line.  There  they  finally 
meet,  and  by  their  union,  which  is  effected  first  in  &ont 
and  thence  extends  backwards,  constitute  a  horizontal 
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plate  stretching  right  across  the  mouth  and  dividing 
it  into  two  cavities — an  upper  and  a  lower  one. 

In  the  front  part  of  the  mouth  their  union  is  quite 
complete,  so  that  here  there  is  no  communication  between 
the  two  cavities.  Behind,  however,  the  partition  is  not 
a  complete  one,  so  that  the  two  divisions  of  the  buccal 
cavity  communicate  at  the  back  of  the  mouth.  The 
external  opening  of  the  mouth  passes  into  the  lower  of 
these  two  cavities,  which  may  therefore  be  called  the 
mouth  proper.  Into  the  upper  chamber  the  nasal 
ducts  open ;  it  may  be  called  the  respiratory  chamber, 
and  forms  the  commencement  of  the  chamber  of  the 
noee.  In  birds  generally  the  upper  nasal  cavity  be- 
comes subsequently  divided  by  a  median  partition  in^o 
two  chambers,  which  communicate  with  the  back  of 
the  mouth  by  separate  apertures,  the  posterior  nares. 
The  original  openings  of  the  nasal  pits  remain  as  the 
nostrils. 

The  spinal  cord. — On  this  day  important  changes 
take  place  in  the  spinal  cord;  and  a  brief  history  of 
the  development  of  this  organ  may  fitly  be  introduced 
here. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  day  the  cavity  of  the 
neural  canal  is  still  of  considerable  width,  and  when 
examined  in  vertical  section  its  sides  may  be  seen  to  be 
nearly  parallel,  though  perhaps  approximating  to  each 
other  more  below  than  above. 

The  exact  shape  varies  according  to  the  region  of 
the  body  from  which  the  section  is  tiJ^en. 

The  epiblast  walls  are  at  this  time  composed  of 
radiately  arranged  columnar  cells.  The  cells  are  much 
elongated,  but   somewhat  irregular;  and  it   is  very 
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difficult  in  sections  to  make  out  their  individual 
boundaries.  They  contain  granular  oval  nuclei  in 
which  a  nucleolus  can  almost  always  be  seen.  The 
walls  of  the  canal  ore  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly 
considerably  thinner  in  the  median  plane  than  in  the 
middle. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  day  changes  take 
place  in  the  shape  of  the  cavity.  In  the  lumbar  region 
its  vertical  section  becomes  more  elongated,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  narrow  in  the  middle  while  expanded 
at  each  end  into  a  somewhat  bulbous  enlargement,  pro- 
ducing an  hour-glass  appearance  (Fig.  65).  Its  walls 
however  still  preserve  the  same  histological  characters 
as  before. 

On  the  fourth  day  (Fig.  68)  coincidently  with  the 
appearance  of  the  spinal  nerves,  important  changes 
may  be  observed  in  the  hitherto  undifferentiated  epi- 
blastic  walls,  which  result  in  its  differentiation  into  (1) 
the  epithelium  of  the  central  canal,  (2)  the  grey  matter 
of  the  cord,  and  (3)  the  external  coating  of  white 
matter. 

The  white  matter  is  apparently  the  result  of  a 
differentiation  of  the  outermost  parts  of  the  superficial 
cells  of  the  cord  into  longitudinal  nerve-fibres,  which 
remadn  for  a  long  period  without  a  medullary  sheath. 
These  fibres  appear  in  transverse  sections  as  small  dots. 
The  white  matter  forms  a  transparent  investment  of 
the  grey  matter;  it  arises  as  four  patches,  viz.  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  white  column  on  each  side,  which  lie  on 
a  level  with  the  origin  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
nerve-roots.  It  is  always,  at  first,  a  layer  of  extreme 
tenuity,  but  rapidly  increases  in  thickness  in  the  sab- 
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sequent  stages,  and  extends  so  as  gradually  to  cover  the 
whole  cord  (Fig.  83). 


SKOnON  THBOCOH  THE  SPHITAL  COBD  07  A  SevBN  DaTB' 

Chick. 
fea.  <l(»sal  white  column,  lew.  lateral  white  coliunit.  aew.  ven- 
tnd  white  column,  c  doraal  tissue  filling  up  the  pait  where 
the  dorsal  fisBure  will  be  formed,  pc.  doraal  grej  comu. 
ae.  anterior  grey  oomu.  ep.  epithelial  cella.  age.  aut«rior 
commissure.  ^.  doraal  part  of  apinal  oaaal.  ^pe.  ventral 
part  of  apinal  canal    a/,  anterior  fissure. 

The  grey  matter  and  the  central  epithelium  are 
formed  by  a  differentiation  of  the  main  mass  of  the 
walls  of  the  medullary  canal.    The  outer  cells  lose  their 
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epithelial-like  arrangement,  and,  becoming  prolonged 
into  fibres,  give  rise  to  the  grey  matter,  while  the  inner- 
most cells  retain  their  primitive  arrangement,  and  con- 
stitute the  epithelium  of  the  canaL  The  process  of 
formation  of  the  grey  matter  would  appear  to  proceed 
from  without  inwards,  so  that  some  of  the  cells  which 
have,  on  the  formation  of  the  grey  matter,  an  epithelial- 
like  arrangement,  subsequently  become  converted  into 
true  nerve-cells. 

The  central  epithelium  of  the  nervous  system  pro- 
bably corresponds  with  the  so-called  epidermic  layer  of 
the  epiblast. 

The  grey  matter  soon  becomes  prolonged  dorsally 
and  ventrally  into  the  posterior  and  anterior  horns.  Its 
fibres  may  especially  be  traced  in  two  directions : — (1) 
rotmd  the  anterior  end  of  the  spinal  canal;  immediately 
outside  its  epithelium  and  so  to  the-grey  matter  on 
the  opposite  side,  forming  in  this  way  an  anterior  grey 
commissure,  through  which  a  decussation  of  the  fibres 
firom  the  opposite  sides  is  effected:  (2)  dorsalwards 
along  the  outside  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  canaL 

There  is  at  this  period  (fourth  day)  no  trace  of  the 
ventral  or  dorsal  fissure,  and  the  shape  of  the  central 
canal  is  not  very  different  from  what  it  was  at  an  earlier 
period.  This  condition  of  the  spinal  cord  is  especially 
instructive  as  it  is  very  nearly  that  which  is  permanent 
in  Amphioxus. 

The  next  event  of  importance  is  the  formation  of 
the  ventral  or  anterior  fissure.  This  begins  on  the  fifth 
day  and  owes  its  origin  to  a  downgrowth  of  the  an- 
terior horns  of  the  cord  on  each  side  of  the  middle  Una 
The  two  downgrowths  enclose  between  them  a  some- 
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what  lineax  space — the   anterior   fissure — which  in- 
creases in  depth  in  the  succeeding  stages  (Fig.  83,  af). 

The  dorsal  or  posterior  fissure  is  formed  at  a  later 
period  (about  the  seventh  day)  than  the  anterior,  and 
accompanies  the  atrophy  of  the  dorsal  section  of  the 
embryonically  large  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  exact 
mode  of  its  formation  appears  to  be  still  involved  in 
some  obscurity. 

It  aeems  probable,  though  further  investigations  on  the  point 
are  stiU  required,  that  the  dorsal  fissure  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
atrophy  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal 
cord.  The  walls  of  this  coalesce  dorsally,  and  the  coalescence 
gradually  extends  inwards,  so  as  finally  to  reduce  the  central 
canal  to  a  minute  tube,  formed  of  the  ventral  part  of  the  original 
canaL  The  epithelial  wall  formed  by  the  coalesced  walls  on  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  canal  is  gradually  absorbed. 

The  epithelium  of  the  central  canal,  at  the  period  when  its 
atrophy  commences,  is  not  covered  dorsally  either  by  grey  or 
white  matter,  so  that,  with  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  dorsal 
part  of  the  canal  and  the  absorption  of  the  epithelial  wall  formed 
by  the  fusion  of  its  two  sides,  a  fissure  between  the  two  halves  of 
the  spinal  cord  becomes  formed.  This  fissure  is  the  posterior  or 
dorsal  fissure.  In  the  process  of  its  formation  the  white  matter 
of  the  dorsal  horns  becomes  prolonged  so  as  to  line  its  walls ;  and 
shortly  after  its  formation  the  dorsal  grey  commissure  makes  its 
appearance ;  this  is  not  improbably  derived  fix)m  part  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  original  central  canaL 

Meanwhile  an  alteration  is  taking  place  in  the  ex- 
ternal outline  of  the  cord.  From  being,  as  on  the 
fourth  and  fifth  days,  oval  in  section,  it  becomes,  chiefly 
through  the  increase  of  the  white  matter,  much  more 
nearly  circular. 

By  the  end  of  the  seventh  day  the  following  im- 
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portant  parts  of  the  cord  have  been  definitely  es- 
tablished : 

(1)  The  anterior  and  posterior  fissures. 

(2)  The  anterior  and  posterior  horns  of  grey 
matter. 

(3)  The  anterior,  posterior  and  lateral  columns 
of  white  matter. 

(4)  The  spinal  canal. 

As  yet,  however,  the  grey  masses  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  cord  only  communicate  by  the  anterior  grey  com- 
missure, and  the  white  columns  of  opposite  sides  do 
not  communicate  at  all.  The  grey  matter,  moreover, 
still  far  preponderates  over  the  white  matter  in 
quantity. 

By  the  ninth  day  the  posterior  fissure  is  fiiUy 
formed,  and  the  posterior  grey  commissure  has  also 
appeared. 

In  the  centre  of  the  sacral  enlargement  this  com- 
missure is  absent,  and  the  posterior  columns  at  a  later 
period  separate  widely  and  form  the  'sinus  rhomboi- 
dalis,'  which  is  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  stated,  the 
remains  of  the  primitive  'sinus  rhomboidalis '  visible 
during  the  second  day. 

The  anterior  white  columns  have  much  increased  on 
this  day,  and  now  form  the  sides  of  the  already  deep 
anterior  fissure.  The  anterior  white  commissure  does 
not  however  appear  till  somewhat  later. 

The  heart.  The  fifth  day  may  perhaps  be  taken 
as  marking  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  heart.  The  changes  which  take  place  on  that  and 
on  the  sixth  day,  added  to  those  previously  undeigone^ 
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tiansform  the  simple  tube  of  the  early  days  of  in- 
cubation into  an  almost  completely  formed  heart. 

The  venous  end  of  the  heart,  though  still  lying 
somewhat  to  the  left  and  dorsal,  is  now  placed  as  fiEtr 
forwards  as  the  arterial  end,  the  whole  organ  appearing 
to  be  drawn  together.  The  ventricular  septum  is  com- 
plete. 

The  apex  of  the  ventricles  becomes  more  and  more 
pointed.  In  the  auricular  portion  a  small  longitudinal 
fold  appears  as  the  rudiment  of  the  auricular  septum, 
while  in  the  canalis  auricularis,  which  is  now  at  its 
greatest  length,  there  is  also  to  be  seen  a  commencing 
transverse  partition  tending  to  separate  the  cavity  of 
the  auricles  from  those  of  the  ventricles. 

About  the  106th  hour,  a  septum  begins  to  make  its 
appearance  in  the  bulbus  arteriosus  in  the  fonn  of  a 
longitudinal  fold,  which  according  to  Tonge  (Proc. 
of  Royal  Soc.  1868)  starts,  not  (as  Yon  Baer  thought) 
at  the  end  of  the  bulbus  nearest  to,  but  at  that  farthest 
removed  from,  the  heart.  It  takes  origin  from  the  wall 
of  the  bulbus  between  the  fifth  and  fourth  pairs  of 
arches  and  grows  backwards  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
divide  the  bulbus  into  two  channels,  one  of  which  leads 
from  the  heart  to  the  fourth  and  third  pair  of  arches 
and  the  other  to  the  fifth  pair.  The  free  edge  of  the 
septum  is  somewhat  V-shaped,  so  that  its  two  legs  as 
it  were  project  backwards  towards  the  heart,  further 
than  its  central  portion;  and  this  shape  of  the  fi^ee 
edge  is  maintained  during  the  whole  period  of  its 
growth.  Its  course  backwards  is  not  straight  but 
spiral,  and  thus  the  two  channels  into  which  it  divides 
the  bulbus  arteriosus  wind  spirally  the  one  over  the 
P.  <fr  B.  17 
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other.  The  existence  of  the  septum  can  onlj  be  as- 
certained at  this  stage  by  dissection  or  by  sections, 
there  being  as  yet  no  external  signs  of  the  division. 

At  the  time  when  the  septum  is  first  formed,  the 
opening  of  the  bulbus  arteriosus  into  the  ventricles  is 
narrow  or  slit-like,  apparently  in  order  to  prevent  the 
flow  of  the  blood  back  into  the  heart.  Soon  after  the 
appearance  of  the  septum,  however,  semilunar  valves 
(Tonge,  he.  cit.)  are  developed  fix)m  the  wall  of  that 
portion  of  the  bulbus  which  lies  between  the  free  edge 
of  the  septum  and  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles. 

These  arise  as  six  solid  outgrowths  of  the  wall 
arranged  in  pairs,  a  ventral,  a  dorsal,  and  an  outer  pair, 
one  valve  of  each  pair  belonging  to  the  one  and  the 
other  to  the  other  of  the  two  main  divisions  of  the 
bulbus  which  are  now  being  established. 

The  ventral  and  the  dorsal  pairs  of  valves  are  the 
first  to  appear:  the  former  as  two  small  prominences 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  groove,  the 
latter  as  a  single  shallow  ridge,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  prominence  indicating  the  point  where  the  ridge 
will  subsequently  become  divided  into  two.  The  outer 
pair  of  valves  appear  opposite  each  other,  at  a  con- 
siderably later  period,  between  the  ends  of  the  other 
pair  of  valves  on  each  side. 

As  the  septum  grows  backwards  towards  the  hearty 
it  finally  reaches  the  position  of  these  valves.  One  of 
its  legs  then  passes  between  the  two  ventral  valves, 
and  the  other  unites  with  the  prominence  on  the  dorsal 
valve-ridge.  At  the  same  time  the  growth  of  all  the 
parts  causes  the  valves  to  appear  to  approach  the  heart 
and  thus  to  be  placed  quite  at  the  top  of  the  ventricular 
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cavities.  The  firee  edge  of  the  septum  of  the  bulbus 
now  fiises  with  the  yentricular  septum,  and  thus  the 
division  of  the  bulbus  into  two  separate  channels,  each 
provided  with  three  valves,  and  each  communicating 
with  a  separate  side  of  the  heart,  is  complete,  the  po- 
sition of  the  valves  not  being  very  different  firom  what 
it  is  in  the  adult  heart 

That  division  of  the  bulbus  which  opens  into  the 
fifth  pair  of  arches  is  the  one  which  communicates  with 
the  right  ventricle,  while  that  which  opens  into 
the  third  and  fourth  pairs  conmnmicates  with  the  left 
ventricle  (vide  Fig.  93).  The  former  becomes  the  pul- 
monary artery^  tiie  latter  the  commencement  of  the 
systemic  aorta. 

The  external  constriction  actually  dividing  the  bul- 
bus into  two  vessels  does  not  begin  to  appear  till  the 
septum  has  extended  some  way  back  towards  the  heart 

The  semilunar  valves  become  pocketed  at  a  period 
considerably  later  than  their  first  formation  (fix)m  the 
147th  to  the  165th  hour)  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  in  the  course  of  the 
sixth  day  further  important  changes  take  place  in  the 
heart. 

The  venous  end  with  its  two  very  conspicuous  au- 
ricular appendages,  comes  to  be  situated  more  dorsal 
to  the  arterial  end,  though  it  still  turns  rather  towards 
the  left  The  venous  portion  of  the  heart  tmdergoes 
on  the  sixth  day,  or  even  near  to  the  end  of  the  fifth, 
such  a  development  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  its  walls 
that  the  canalis  auricularis  becomes  almost  entirely 
concealed.     The  point  of  the  heart  is  now  directed 
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nearly  backwards  {ie.  towards  the  tail),  but  also  a  little 
ventml  wards. 

An  alteration  takes  place  during  the  sixth  day  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  parts  of  the  ventricular 
division  of  the  heart.  The  right  ventricle  is  now  turned 
towards  the  abdominal  surfetce,  and  also  winds  to  a 
certain  extent  round  the  left  ventricle.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  on  the  fourth  day  the  right  ventricle 
was  placed  dorsal  to  the  left. 

The  right  ventricle  is  now  also  the  smaller  of  the 
two,  and  the  constriction  which  divides  it  from  the  left 
ventricle  does  not  extend  to  the  apex  of  the  heart 
(Fig.  84).  It  has,  however,  a  very  marked  bulge  to- 
wards the  right. 


Fio.  84. 
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Two  Views  op  tke  Heart  of  a  Cmcx  upon  the  Fifth 

Day  of  Ikguration. 

A.  from  the  ventral,  £.  from  the  doraal  side. 

La.  left  auricular  appendage,     r.a.  right  auricular  appendage. 
r,v.  right  ventricle,    l.v,  left  ventricle,     b.  bulbus  arteriosus. 

At  first  the  bulbus  arteriosus  appeared  to  come  off 
chiefly  from  the  left  ventricle ;  during  the  fifth  day,  and 
still  more  on  the  sixth,  it  appears  to  come  frx>m  the 
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right  chamber.  This  is  caused  by  the  canal  from  the 
right  ventricle  into  the  bulbus  arteriosus  passing  to^ 
wards  the  left,  and  on  the  ventral  side,  so  as  entirely 
to  conceal  the  origin  of  the  canal  from  the  left  chamber 
of  the  heart  On  the  seventh  day  the  bulbus  arteriosus 
appears  to  come  less  markedly  from  the  right  side  of 
the  heart 

All  these  changes^  however,  of  position  of  the  bulbus 
arteriosus  only  affect  it  externally;  during  the  whole 
time  the  two  chambers  of  the  heart  open  respectively 
into  the  two  divisions  of  the  bulbus  arteriosus  The 
swelling  of  the  bulbus  is  much  less  marked  on  the 
seventh  day  than  it  was  before. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day,  and  even  on  the  fifUi 
day  (Figs.  84,  85),  the  appearance  of  the  heart  itself, 

Fio.  85. 
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H£AUT    OF    Jt   OmOK    UPON    TH£    SiXTH    DaY    OF    InCUBATION, 

FROM  THE  Ventral  Surfaoe. 

/.a.  left  auricular  appendage.     r,a.  right  auricular  appendage, 
r.v.  right  ventricle.    l,v.  left  ventricle,     b.  bulbus  arteriosus. 

without  reference  to  the  vessels  which  come  from  it, 
is  not  very  dissimilar  from  that  which  it  presents  when 
adult 
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The  original  curvature  to  the  right  now  forms  the 
apex  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  two  auricular  appendages 
are  placed  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  heart 

The  most  noticeable  difference  (in  the  ventral  view) 
is  the  still  extemallj  undivided  condition  of  the  bulbus 
arteriosus. 

The  subsequent  changes  which  the  heart  undergoes 
are  concerned  more  with  its  internal  structure  than 
with  its  external  shape.  Indeed,  during  the  next  three 
days,  viz.  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  the  external 
form  of  the  heart  remains  nearly  unaltered. 

In  the  auricular  portion,  however,  the  septum  which 
commenced  on  the  fifth  day  becomes  now  more  con- 
spicuous. It  is  placed  vertically,  and  arises  from  the 
ventral  wall;  commencing  at  the  canalis  auriculaiia 
and  proceeding  backwards,  it  does  not  as  yet  reach  the 
opening  into  the  anus  venosus. 

The  blood  £rom  the  sinus,  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  enters  the  heart  obliquely  firom  the 
right,  so  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  flow  towards  the  left 
auricle  of  the  heart,  which  is  at  this  time  the  larger  of 
the  two. 

The  valves  between  the  ventricles  and  auricles  are 
now  well  developed,  and  it  is  about  this  time  that  the 
division  of  the  bulbus  arteriosus  into  the  aorta  and 
pulmonaiy  artery  becomes  visible  on  the  exterior. 

By  the  eleventh  or  thirteenth  day  the  right  aiiricle 
has  become  as  large  as  the  left,  and  the  auricular  sep- 
tum much  more  complete,  though  there  is  still  a  small 
opening,  the  foramen  ovale,  by  which  the  two  cavities 
communicate  with  each  other.  Through  this  foramen 
the  greater  part  of  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava  inferior. 
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wldch  is  now  joined  just  at  its  entrance  into  the  heart 
by  the  right  vena  cava  superior,  is  directed  into  the  left 
auricle.  The  left  vena  cava  superior  enters  the  right 
auricle  independently;  between  it  and  the  inferior  veua 
cava  is  a  small  valve  which  directs  its  blood  entirely 
into  the  right  auricle. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  the  right  vena  cava  superior, 
when  viewed  from  the  exterior,  still  appears  to  join  the 
inferior  vena  cava  before  entering  the  heart ;  £rom  the 
interior  however  the  two  can  now  be  seen  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  valve.  This  valve,  called  the  'Eustachian 
valve/  extends  to  the  opening  of  the  left  vena  cava 
superior,  and  into  it  the  valve  which  in  the  earlier 
stage  separated  the  left  superior  and  inferior  vensB 
cavse  has  apparently  become  merged.  There  is  also  on 
the  left  side  of  the  opening  of  the  inferior  cava  a  mem- 
brane stretching  over  the  foramen  ovale,  and  serving  as 
a  valve  for  that  orifice.  The  blood  from  the  inferior 
cava  still  passes  chiefly  into  the  left  auricle  through 
the  foramen  ovale,  while  the  blood  £rom  the  other 
two  vensB  cav8»  now  Mis  into  the  right  auricle,  being 
prevented  from  entering  the  left  chamber  by  the 
Eustachian  valve. 

Hence,  since  at  this  period  also  the  blood  from  the 
left  ventricle  passes  to  a  great  extent  to  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  body,  there  is  a  species  of  double-circula- 
tion going  on.  The  greater  part  of  the  blood  from  the 
allantois  entering  the  left  auricle  from  the  inferior  vena 
cava  passes  into  the  left  ventricle  and  is  thence  sent 
chiefly  to  the  head  and  anterior  extremities  through  the 
third  and  fourth  arches ;  from  these  it  is  brought  back 
through  the  right  auricle  to  the  right  ventricle,  from 
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whence  through  the  fifth  arch  it  is  returned  along  the 
aorta  to  the  aUantois. 

From  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  day  the 
right  auricle  becomes  larger  than  the  left  The  large 
Eustachian  valve  still  prevents  the  blood  from  the 
superior  cavse  from  entering  the  left  auricle,  while  it 
conducts  the  blood  from  the  inferior  vena  cava  into  that 
chamber  through  the  foramen  ovale.  The  entrance  of 
the  inferior  vena  cava  is  however  further  removed  than 
it  was  from  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  increased  flow 
of  blood  from  the  lungs  prevents  all  the  blood  of  the 
inferior  cava  from  entering  into  the  left  auricle.  At 
the  same  time  the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale  prevents 
the  blood  in  the  left  auricle  from  entering  the  right 
auricle. 

During  the  period  from  the  seventh  day  onwards 
the  apex  of  the  heart  becomes  more  marked,  the  arte- 
rial roots  are  more  entirely  separated  and  the  various 
septa  completed,  so  that  when  the  foramen  ovale  is 
closed  and  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  thereby 
entirely  confined  to  the  right  auricle,  the  heart  has 
practically  acquired  its  adult  condition. 

The  pericardial  and  pleural  cavities.    The  heart 

at  first  lies  in  the  general  body  cavity  attached  to  the 
ventral  wall  of  the  gut  by  a  mesocardium  (Fig.  86,  A), 
but  the  part  of  the  body  cavity  containing  it  afterwards 
becomes  separated  ofiT  as  a  distinct  cavity  known  as  the 
pericardial^ty.  It  is  formed  in  the  foUowing  way. 
When  the  two  ductus  Cuvieri  leading  transversely  from 
the  sinus  venosus  to  the  cardinal  veins  become  deve- 
loped (p.  170),  a  horizontal  septum  is  formed  to  support 
them,  stretching  across  from  the  splanchnic  to  the  so- 
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m&tic  ude  of  the  body  cavity,  dividing  the  body  cavity 
for  a  short  distance  in  this  region  into  a  dorsal  section, 
(formed  of  a  right  and  a  left  division)  constituting  tlie 
true  body  cavity  (Fig.  86  B,  p.p),  and  a  ventral  section 
(Fig.  86,  B,  j).c,),  the  pericardial  cavity.  The  two  parts 
of  the  body  cavity  thus  formed  are  at  first  in  free  com- 
munication both  in  front  of  and  behind  this  septum.    The 


Tbakstskse  Sections  throuoh  a  Chick  Embsyo  vhh 
TwBKTir-OME  Mebobiabtio  Souitbh  to  shew  the  poiuu- 
TioN  or  -THE  Pericardial  Catttt,  A.  bejno  tbe  Aittb- 
aioB  Beotion. 

pp.  boAj  cavitj.  pe.  pericai^al  cavitj.  al.  alimentary  cavitj. 
an,  auricle,  e.  ventricle,  tv,  eiiius  venosus.  de.  duotus 
Oavieri.    ao.  aorta,    mp.  muscle-plate,    mc  mediUlaij  cord. 
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aeptum  however  is  soon  continued  forwards  so  as  com- 
pletely to  separate  the  ventral  pericardiai  and  the 
dorsal  bod}/  cavity  in  front,  the  pericardial  cavity  ex- 
tending considerably  further  forwards  than  the  body 
cavity. 

Fra.  87. 


Sunios  THRODOH  IBB  Ca£diao  Reqioh  OF  AX  Embrto  or 
Laczrta  MniiALiB  or  9  ilil  to  bhiw   thb   modi   of 

FORIUTION  OF  THE  PERICARDIAL  CavITI. 

At.  heaii.  pc.  pericardial  cavity,  al.  alimentwy  tract  Ig.  lung. 
L  liver,  pp.  body  cavitj.  md.  open  end  of  MlUlerian  duct. 
wd.  Wolffian  duct  vc  vena  cava  inferior,  ao.  aorta,  ck. 
Dotocbord.    mc.  medullai;  cotd. 

Since  the  horizontal  septum,  by  its  mode  of  origin, 
is  necessarily  attached  to  the  ventral  side  of  the  gut, 
the  dorsal  part  of  the  primitive  body  space  is,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  divided  into  two  halves  by 
a  median  vertical  septum  formed  of  the  gut  and  its 
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mesentery  (Fig.  86,  B).  Posteriorly  the  horizontal  sep- 
tum grows  in  a  slightly  ventral  direction  along  the 
under  surfiEM^e  of  the  liver  (Fig.  87),  till  it  meets  the 
abdominal  wall  of  the  body  at  the  insertion  of  the 
fiEJciform  ligament,  and  thus  completely  shuts  off  the 
pericardial  cavity  from  the  body  cavity.  The  horizontal 
septum  forms,  as  is  obvious  from  the  above  description, 
the  dorsal  wall  of  the  pericardial  cavity. 

After  the  completion  of  this  separation  the  right 
and  left  sections  of  the  body  cavity,  dorsal  to  the  peri- 
cardial cavity,  rapidly  become  larger  and  receive  the 
lungs  which  soon  sprout  out  from  the  throat. 

The  diverticula  which  form  the  limgs  grow  out  into 
splanchnic  mesoblast,  in  front  of  the  body  cavity,  but 
as  they  grow  they  extend  into  the  two  anterior  com- 
partments of  the  body  cavity,  each  attached  by  its 
mesentery  to  the  mesentery  of  the  gut  (Fig.  87,  Ig). 
They  soon  moreover  extend  beyond  the  posterior  limit  of 
the  pericardium  into  the  undivided  body  cavity  behind. 

To  understand  the  further  changes  in  the  peri- 
cardial cavity  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  its  rela- 
tions to  the  adjoining  parts.  It  lies  at  this  period 
completely  ventral  to  the  two  anterior  prolongations  of 
the  body  cavity  containing  the  lungs.  Its  dorsal  wall  is 
attached  to  the  gut,  and  is  continuous  with  the  me- 
sentery of  the  gut  passing  to  the  dorsal  abdominal  wall, 
forming  the  posterior  mediastinum  of  human  anatomy. 

The  changes  which  next  ensue  consist  essentially  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  sections  of  the  body  cavity 
dorsal  to  the  pericardial  cavity.  This  enlargement 
takes  place  partly  by  the  elongation  of  the  posterior 
mediastinum,  but  still  more  by  the  two  divisions  of  the 
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body  cavity  which  contain  the  lungs  extending  them- 
selves ventrally  round  the  outside  of  the  pericardial 
cavity.     This  process  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  88,  teikea 


Section  through  an  Advanced  Ekbrio  or  a  Babbit  to 
SHEW  HOW  THE  Pericabmal  Cayitt  bbcohes  bub- 
ROUNDED  BY  THE  Pleural  Catitibs. 

/U.  heart,    pe.  pericardial  cavity.    pl.p.  pleural  canty.    Iff.  lung. 

al.  alimentary  tract,    ao.  dorsal  aorta,    eh.  notocbord.     rp. 
rib.    It.  Btemum,    ip.e.  spinal  cord. 

from  an  embryo  rabbit.  The  two  dorsal  sections  of  the 
body  cavity  (pip.)  finally  extend  so  as  completely  to 
envelope  the  pericardial  cavity  (pc),  remaining  how- 
ever separated  from  each  other  below  by  a  lamina  ex- 
tending firom  the  ventral  wall  of  the  pericardial  cavity 
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to  the  body  wall,  which  forms  the  anterior  mediastinum 
of  human  anatomy. 

By  these  changes  the  pericardial  cavity  is  converted 
into  a  closed  bag,  completely  surrounded  at  its  sides  by 
the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  body  cavity,  which  were 
primitively  placed  dorsally  to  it.  These  two  sections  of 
the  body  cavity,  which  in  the  chick  remain  in  firee 
communication  with  the  undivided  peritoneal  cavity 
behind,  may,  from  the  &ct  of  their  containing  the 
lungs,  be  called  the  pleural  cavities. 

Histological  differentiatioiL  The  fifth  day  may  also 
be  taken  as  marking  the  epoch  at  which  histological 
differentiation  first  becomes  distinctly  established  and 
begins  to  make  great  progress. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  long  before  this  date,  even 
from  the  earliest  hours,  the  cells  in  each  of  the  three 
fundamental  layers  have  ceased  to  be  everywhere  alike« 
Nevertheless  the  changes  undergone  by  the  several  cells 
have  been  few  and  slight.  The  cells  of  epiblastic  origin, 
both  those  going  to  form  the  epidermis  and  those  in- 
cluded in  the  neural  involution,  are  up  to  this  time 
simple  more  or  less  columnar  cells ;  they  may  be  seen 
here  elongated,  there  oval,  and  in  another  spot  spheroi- 
dal ;  here  closely  packed,  with  scanty  protoplasm,  there 
scattered,  with  each  nucleus  well  surrounded  by  cell- 
substance  ;  but  wherever  they  are  found  they  may  still 
be  recognized  as  cells  of  a  distinctly  epithelial  character. 
So  also  with  the  cells  of  hypoblastic  origin,  whether 
simply  lining  the  alimentary  canal  or  taking  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  compound  glands.  Even  in  the  meso- 
blast,  which  undergoes  far  more  changes  than  either  of 
the  other  layers,  not  only  increasing  more  rapidly  in 
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bulk  but  also  serving  as  the  mother  tissue  for  a  hn 
greater  number  of  organs,  the  alterations  in  the  indi- 
vidual cells*  are,  till  near  upon  the  fifth  day,  insignifi- 
cant. Up  to  this  time  the  mesoblast  may  be  spoken  of 
as  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  little  more  than  in- 
difierent  tissue : — of  nuclei  imbedded  in  a  protoplasmic 
cell-substance.  In  one  spot  the  nuclei  are  closely 
packed  together,  and  the  cell-substance  scanty  and 
compact;  at  another  the  nuclei  are  scattered  about 
with  spindle-shaped  masses  of  protoplasm  attached  to 
each,  and  there  is  a  laige  development  either  of  inter- 
cellular spaces  or  of  intracellular  vacuoles  filled  with 
clear  fluid.  The  protoplasm  differs  in  various  places, 
chiefly  in  being  more  or  less  granular,  and  less  or  more 
transparent,  having  as  yet  undergone  but  slight  chemi- 
cal transformation.  Up  to  this  epoch  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  early  differentiated  blood  and  muscles  of  the 
muscle  plates)  there  are  no  distinct  tissues,  and  the 
rudiments  of  the  various  organs  are  simply  marked  out 
by  greater  or  less  condensation  of  the  simple  meao- 
blastic  substance. 

From  the  fifth  day  onwards,  however,  histological 
differentiation  takes  place  rapidly,  and  it  soon  becomes 
possible  to  speak  of  this  or  that  part  as  being  composed 
of  muscular,  or  cartilaginous,  or  connective,  &c.  tissue. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  treat 
in  detail  of  these  histogenetic  changes,  for  information 
concerning  which  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  histolo- 
gical treatises.     We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer 

^  With  the  exception  of  the  oells  of  the  middle  part  of  the  inner 
layer  of  the  mnsde-plates,  which  we  have  seen  become  conyerted  into 
longitudinal  mnndes  on  the  third  day  (p.  187). 
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incidentally  to  many  of  the  earliest  histological  eventB, 
and  shall  content  ourselves  by  giving  a  brief  summary 
of  the  derivation  of  the  tissues  of  the  adult  animal  from 
the  three  primary  layers  of  the  blastoderm. 

The  epiblast  or  upper  layer  of  many  embryologists 
forms  primarily  two  very  important  parts  of  the  body, 
viz.  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  epidermis. 

It  is  from  the  involuted  epiblast  of  the  neural  tube 
that  the  whole  of  the  grey  and  white  matter  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  appears  to  be  developed,  the 
simple  columnar  cells  of  the  epiblast  being  apparently 
directly  transformed  into  the  characteristic  multipolar 
nerve-cells.  The  whole  of  the  sympathetic^  nervous 
system  and  the  peripheral  nervous  elements  of  the 
body,  including  both  the  spinal  and  cranial  nerves  and 
ganglia,  are  epiblastic  in  origin. 

The  epithelium  (ciliated  in  the  young  animal)  lining 
the  canalis  centralis  of  the  spinal  cord,  together  with 
that  lining  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  all  which  cavities 
and  canals  are,  as  we  have  seen,  derivatives  of  the 
primary  neural  canal,  is  the  undifferentiated  remnant  of 
the  primitive  epiblast. 

The  epiblast,  as  we  have  said,  also  forms  the  epider- 
mis, not  however  the  dermis,  which  is  of  mesoblastic 
origin.  The  line  of  junction  between  the  epiblast  and 
the  mesoblast  coincides  with  that  between  the  epidermis 

^  The  details  of  the  derelopment  of  the  sympathetio  eyntem  have 
only  been  unpezfectly  worked  oat  in  the  chiok.  We  propoee  deferring 
oar  aoeoont  of  what  u  known  on  this  head  to  the  second  part  of  thie 
work  dealing  with  the  Mammalia.  We  may  hexe  state,  however,  that  the 
whole  of  the  chain  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  is  developed  in  con- 
tinoity  with  the  oatgrowths  from  the  wall  of  the  nearal  tabe  which 
give  rise  to  the  spinal  nerves. 
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and  the  dermis.  From  the  epiblast  axe  formed  ail  such 
tegumentary  organs  or  parts  of  organs  as  are  epidermic 
in  nature. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  epiblast  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

According  to  their  mode  of  formation  these  organs 
may  be  arranged  into  two  divisions.  In  the  first  come 
the  cases  where  the  sensory  expansion  of  the  oi^gan  of 
special  sense  is  derived  from  the  involuted  epiblast  of 
the  medullary  canal  To  this  class  belongs  the  retina^ 
including  the  epithelial  pigment  of  the  choroid,  which 
is  formed  from  the  original  optic  vesicle  budded  out 
from  the  fore-brain. 

To  the  second  class  belong  the  epithelial  expansions 
of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear  and  the  cavity 
of  the  nose,  which  are  formed  by  involution  from  the 
superficial  epiblast  covering  the  external  surfiuse  of  the 
embryo.  These  accordingly  have  no  primary  coimection 
with  the  brain.  We  may  also  fairly  suppose  that  the 
'taste  bulbs'  and  the  nervous  cells,  which  have  lately 
been  described  as  present  in  the  epidermis,  are  also 
structures  formed  from  the  epiblast. 

In  addition  to  these  we  have  the  crystalline  lens 
formed  of  involuted  epiblast,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  and  anus  lined  by  it.  The  pituitary  body  is 
also  epiblastic  in  origin.  These  are  the  most  important 
parts  which  are  derived  from  the  epiblast. 

From  the  hypoblast  are  derived  the  epithelium  of 
the  digestive  canal,  the  epithelium  of  the  trachea^ 
bronchial  tubes  and  air  cells,  the  cylindrical  epithelium 
of  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  pancreas  and  other  glands  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  as  well  as  the  hepatic  cells  con- 
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stitating  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  developed,  aa  we 
have  seen,  from  the  hypoblast  cylinders  given  off  around 
the  primaiy  hepatic  diverticula. 

Homologous,  probably  with  the  hepatic  cells,  aud 
equaUy  of  hypoblastic  origin,  are  the  more  spheroidal 
*  secreting  cells '  of  the  pancreas  and  other  glands.  The 
epithelium  of  the  salivary  glands,  though  these  so  exactly 
resemble  the  pancreas,  is  of  epiblastic  origin,  inasmuch 
as  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  (p.  119)  is  entirely  lined  by 
epiblast. 

The  hypoblast  lines  the  allantois,  and  the  notochord 
also  is  an  hjrpoblastic  product. 

From  the  mesoblast  are  formed  all  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  body.  The  muscles,  the  bones,  the  connec- 
tive tissue  and  the  vessels,  both  arteries,  veins,  capillaries 
and  lymphatics,  with  their  appropriate  epithelium,  are 
entirely  formed  from  the  mesoblast 

The  generative  and  urinary  organs  are  also  de- 
rived from  the  mesoblast.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
their  epithelium,  though  resembling  the  hypoblastic 
epithelium  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  undoubtedly 
mesoblastic. 

From  the  mesoblast  lastly  are  derived  all  the  mus- 
cular, connective  and  vascular  elements,  as  well  of  the 
alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages  as  of  the  skin  and 
the  tegumentary  organs.  Just  as  it  is  only  the  epider- 
mic moiety  of  the  latter  which  is  derived  from  the 
epiblast,  so  it  is  only  the  epithelium  of  the  former 
which  comes  from  the  hjrpoblast. 

The  important  events  then  which  characterize  the 
fifth  day  are : — 

1.    The  growth  of  the  allantois. 

F.  k  B.  18 
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2.  The  appearance  of  the  knee  and  elbow,  and  of 
the  cartilages  which  precede  the  bones  of  the  digits  and 
limbs. 

3.  The  formation  of  the  primitive  cartilaginous 
cranium,  more  especially  of  the  investing  mass  and  the 
trabeculsBi  and  the  appearance  of  rods  of  cartilage  in 
the  visceral  arches. 

4.  The  developments  of  the  parts  of  the  face :  the 
closing  in  of  the  nasal  passages  by  the  nasal  processes. 

5.  A  laige  development  of  grey  matter  in  the 
spinal  cord  as  the  anterior  and  posterior  comua;  con- 
siderable growth  both  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
white  columns,  and  the  commencement  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  fissures. 

6.  The  appearance  of  the  auricular  septum,  of  a 
septum  in  the  bulbus  arteriosus,  and  of  the  semilunar 
valves, 

7.  The  establishment  of  the  several  tissues. 


i 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FROM  THE  SIXTH  DAT  TO  THE  END  OF  IKCCTBATION. 

The  sixth  day  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  chick,  for  distinctly  avian  characters  then 
first  make  their  appearance. 

Striking  and  numerous  as  are  the  features,  which 
render  the  class  Aves  one  of  the  most  easily  recognizable 
in  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  the  embryo  of  a  bird  does 
not  materially  differ  in  its  early  phases  from  that  of  a 
reptile  or  a  mammal,  even  in  the  points  of  structure 
which  are  most  distinctively  avian.  It  may,  it  is  true, 
be  possible  to  infer,  even  at  a  comparatively  early  stage, 
from  some  subsidiary  tokens,  whether  any  given  em- 
bryo belongs  to  this  class  or  that  (and  indeed  the  same 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  ovum  itself) ;  but  up 
to  a  certain  date  it  is  impossible  to  point  out,  in  the 
embryo  of  the  fowl,  the  presence  of  features  which  may 
be  taken  as  broadly  characteristic  of  an  avian  organiza- 
tion. This  absence  of  any  distinctive  avian  differen- 
tiation lasts  in  the  chick  roughly  speaking  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixth  day. 

18—2 
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We  do  not  mean  that  on  the  sixth  day  all  the  organs 
suddenly  commence  to  exhibit  peculiarities  T?hich  mark 
them  as  avian.  There  are  no  strongly  marked  breaks 
in  the  history  of  development;  its  course  is  perfectly 
gradual,  and  one  stage  passes  continuously  into  the 
next.  The  sixth  and  seventh  days  do  however  mark 
the  commencement  of  the  period  in  which  the  spe- 
cialization of  the  bird  begins  to  be  apparent.  Then  for 
the  first  time  there  become  visible  the  main  features 
of  the  characteristic  manus  and  pes ;  the  crop  and  the 
intestinal  caeca  make  their  appearance;  the  stomach 
takes  on  the  form  of  a  gizzard ;  the  nose  begins  to  de- 
velope  into  a  beak ;  and  the  commencing  bones  of  the 
skull  arrange  themselves  after  an  avian  type.  Into 
these  details  we  do  not  propose  to  enter,  and  shall 
therefore  treat  the  history  of  the  remaining  days  with 
great  brevity. 

We  will  first  speak  of  the  fcetal  appendages. 

On  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  these  exhibit 
changes  which  are  hardly  less  important  than  the 
events  of  previous  days. 

The  amnion  at  its  complete  closure  on  the  fourth 
day  very  closely  invested  the  body  of  the  chick;  the 
true  cavity  of  the  amnion  was  at  that  time  therefore  very 
small.  On  the  fifth  day  fluid  begins  to  collect  in  the 
cavity,  and  raises  the  membrane  of  the  amnion  to  some 
distance  from  the  embryo.  The  cavity  becomes  still 
larger  by  the  sixth  day,  and  on  the  seventh  day  is  of 
very  considerable  dimensioDs,  the  fluid  increasing  with 
it.  On  the  sixth  day  Yon  Baer  observed  movements  of 
the  embryo,  chiefly  of  the  limbs;  he  attributes  them 
to  the  stimulation  of  the  cold  air  on  opening  the  egg. 
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By  the  seventh  day  very  obvious  movements  begin  to 
appear  in  the  amnion  itself;  slow  vermicular  con- 
tractions creep  rythmically  over  it.  The  amnion  in 
fact  b^ins  to  pulsate  slowly  and  rythmically,  and  by 
its  pulsation  the  embryo  is  rocked  to  and  fro  in  the 
egg.  This  pulsation  is  due  probably  to  the  contraction 
of  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  which  seem  to  be  present 
in  the  attenuated  portion  of  the  mesoblast,  forming 
part  of  the  amniotic  fold.  (Cf.  Chap.  n.  p.  46.)  Similar 
movements  are  also  seen  in  the  allantois  at  a  con- 
siderably later  period. 

The  growth  of  the  allantois  has  been  very  rapid, 
and  it  forms  a  flattened  bag,  covering  the  right  side  of 
the  embiyo  and  rapidly  spreading  out  in  aU  directions, 
between  the  primitive  folds  of  the  amnion,  that  is  be* 
tween  the  amnion  proper  and  the  false  amnion  (serous 
membrane).  It  is  filled  with  fluid,  so  that  in  spite  of 
its  flattened  form  its  opposite  waUs  are  distinctly  sepa- 
rated from  each  other. 

The  vascular  area  has  become  still  further  extended 
than  on  the  previous  day,  but  with  a  corresponding  loss 
in  the  definite  character  of  its  blood-vessels.  The  sinus 
terminalis  has  indeed  by  the  end  of  the  seventh  day 
lost  all  its  previous  distinctness,  and  the  vessels  which 
brought  back  the  blood  from  it  to  the  heart  are  no 
longer  to  be  seen. 

Both  the  vitelline  arteries  and  veins  now  pass  to 
and  from  the  body  of  the  chick  as  single  trunks,  asr 
suming  more  and  more  the  appearance  of  being  merely 
branches  of  the  mesenteric  vessels. 

The  yolk  is  still  more  fluid  than  on  the  previous 
day,  and  its  bulk  has  (according  to  Von  Baer)  increased. 
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This  can  only  be  due  to  its  absorbing  the  white  of  the 
9gg,  which  indeed  is  diminishing  rapidly. 

Baring  the  eighth,  ninths  and  tenth  days  the 

amnion  does  not  undergo  any  very  important  changes. 
Its  cavity  is  still  filled  with  fluid,  and  on  the  eighth 
day  its  pulsations  are  at  their  height,  henceforward 
diminishing  in  intensity. 

The  splitting  of  the  mesoblast  has  now  extended  to 
the  outer  limit  of  the  vascular  area,  viz.  over  about 
three  quarters  of  the  yolk-sac.  The  somatopleure  at 
this  point  is  continuous  (as  can  be  easily  seen  by 
reference  to  Fig.  9)  with  the  original  outer  fold  of 
the  amnion. 

It  thus  comes  about  that  the  further  splitting  of  the 
mesoblast  merely  enlarges  the  cavity  in  which  the 
allantois  lies.  The  growth  of  this  organ  keeps  pace 
with  that  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  placed.  Spread 
out  over  the  greater  part  of  the  yolk-sac  as  a  flattened 
bag  filled  with  fluid,  it  now  serves  as  the  chief  organ  of 
respiration. 

Hence  it  is  very  vascular,  the  vessels  on  that  side  of 
the  bag  which  is  turned  to  the  serous  membrane  and 
shell  being  especially  large  and  numerous. 

The  yolk  now  begins  to  diminish  rapidly  in  bulk. 
The  yolk-sac  becomes  flaccid,  and  on  the  eleventh  day 
is  thrown  into  a  series  of  internal  folds,  abundantly 
supplied  with  blood-vessels.  By  this  means  the  surface 
of  absorption  is  largely  increased,  and  the  yolk  is  more 
and  more  rapidly  taken  up  by  the  blood-vessels,  and  in 
a  partially  assimilated  condition  transferred  to  the  body 
of  the  embiyo. 

By  the  eleventh  day  the  abdominal  parietes  though 
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still  muck  looser  and  less  fiim  than  the  walls  of  the 
chest  may  be  said  to  be  definitely  established,  and  the 
loops  of  intestine,  which  have  hitherto  been  hanging 
down  into  the  somatic  stalk,  are  henceforward  confined 
\nthin  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  body  of  the 
embryo  is  therefore  completed;  but  it  still  remains 
oonnected  with  its  various  appendages  by  a  narrow 
somatic  umbilicus,  in  which  run  the  stalk  of  the  allan* 
tois  and  the  solid  cord  suspending  the  yolk-sac. 

The  cleavage  of  the  mesoblast  still  progressing,  the 
yolk  is  completely  invested  by  the  (splanchnopleuric) 
yolk-sac  except  at  the  pole  opposite  to  the  embryo, 
where  for  some  little  time  a  small  portion  remains 
unenclosed ;  at  this  spot  the  diminished  white  of  the 
egg  adheres  as  a  dense  viscid  plug. 

The  allantois  meanwhile  spreads  out  rapidly,  and 
lies  over  the  embryo  close  under  the  shell,  being  sepa- 
rated fix>m  the  shell  membrane  by  nothing  more  than 
an  attenuated  membrane,  the  serous  membrane,  formed 
out  of  the  outer  primitive  fold  of  the  amnion  and  the 
remains  of  the  vitelline  membrane.  With  this  serous 
membrane  the  allantois  partially  coalesces,  and  in 
opening  an  egg  at  the  later  stages  of  incubation,  unless 
care  be  taken  the  allantois  is  in  danger  of  being  torn 
in  the  removal  of  the  shell  membrane.  As  the  allantois 
increases  in  size  and  importance,  the  allantoic  vessels 
are  correspondingly  developed.  They  are  very  con* 
spicuous  when  the  egg  is  opened,  the  pulsations  of  the 
allantoic  arteries  at  once  attracting  attention. 

On  about  fhe  aizteenth  day,  the  white  having 

entirely  disappeared,  the  cleavage  of  the  mesoblast  is 
carried  right  over  the  pole  of  the  yolk  opposite  the 
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mbryo,  and  is  thus  completed  (Fig.  9).  The  yolk-sac 
ow,  like  the  allantois  which  closely  wraps  it  all  round, 
es  loose  in  a  space  bounded  outside  the  body  by  the  ( 
jrous  membrane,  and  continuous  with  the  pleuro- 
eritoneal  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  embryo.  Deposits 
r  urates  now  become  abundant  in  the  allantoic  fluid. 

The  loose  and  flaccid  walls  of  the  abdomen  enclose 
space  which  the  empty  intestines  are  far  from  filling, 
ad  on  the  nineteenth  day  the  yolk-sac,  diminished 
reatly  in  bulk  but  still  of  some  considerable  size,  is 
ithdrawn  through  the  somatic  stalk  into  the  ab- 
ominal  cavity,  which  it  largely  distends.  Outside  the 
Ddbryo  there  remains  nothing  now  but  the  highly 
ascular  allantois  and  the  practically  bloodless  serous 
membrane  andamnion.  The  anmion.  whose  fluid  during 
le  later  days  of  incubation  rapidly  diminishes,  is  con- 
nuous  at  the  umbilicus  with  the  body-walls  of  the 
cnbryo.  The  serous  membrane  (or  outer  primitive 
Enniotic  fold)  is  by  the  completion  of  the  cleavage  of 
le  mesoblast  and  the  invagination  of  the  yolk*sac, 
atirely  separated  from  the  embryo.  The  cavity  of  the 
Uantois  by  means  of  its  stalk  passing  through  the  um- 
ilicus  is  of  course  continuous  with  the  cloaca. 

In  the  EMBRTO  itself  a  few  general  points  only  de^ 
jrve  notice. 

By  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  the  flexure  of  the 

ody  has  become  less  marked,  so  that  the  head  does 
ot  lie  so  near  to  the  tail  as  on  the  previous  days ;  at 
le  same  time  a  more  distinct  neck  makes  its  ap* 
earance. 

Though  the  head  is  still  disproportionately  Iftige,  its 
rowth  ceases  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  body. 
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Up  to  this  period  the  walls  of  the  somatic  stalk 
liave  remained  thin  and  flaccid,  almost  membranous  in 
tact,  the  heart  appearing  to  hang  loosely  out  of  the 
body  of  the  embryo.  About  this  time  however  the 
stalk,  especially  in  front,  rapidly  narrows  and  its  meso- 
blast  becomes  thickened.  In  this  way  the  heart  and 
the  other  thoracic  viscera  are  enclosed  by  definite  firm 
chest  walls,  along  the  sides  of  which  the  ribs  grow 
forwards  and  in  front  of  which  the  cartilagmous  rudi- 
ments of  the  sternum  appear. 

The  abdominal  walls  are  also  being  formed,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent,  and  the  stalk  of  the  allantois  still 
passes  out  fix)m  the  peritoneal  cavity  between  the 
somatic  and  the  splanchnic  stalk& 

In  the  brain  one  of  the  most  marked  features  is  the 
growth  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  median  division 
between  these  has  in  front  increased  in  depth,  so  that 
the  lateral  ventricles  are  continued  forwards  as  two 
divergent  horns,  while  backwards  they  are  also  con- 
tinued as  similar  divergent  horns  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  vesicle  of  the  third  ventricle. 

We  propose  to  treat  moro  fully  of  the  development  of  the 
brain  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  the  importance  of  the 
TTiiirpTwaliftn  brain  rendering  it  undesirable  to  go  too  much  into 
the  details  of  the  brain  of  the  bird. 

All  the  visceral  clefts  are  closed  by  the  seventh  day. 
It  will  bd  remembered  that  the  inner  part  of  the  first 
cleft  persists  as  the  Eustachian  tube  (p.  166). 

The  structures  which  surround  the  mouth  are  be- 
ginning to  become  avian  in  form,  though  the  features 
are  as  yet  not  veiy  distinctly  marked. 
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The  tongue  has  appeared  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth  I 

as  a  bud  of  mesoblast  covered  by  epiblast. 

Daring  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  days  the  ^ 

embryo  grows  very  rapidly,  the  head  being  still  especially  \ 

large,  and  at  the  same  time  becoming  more  round,  the  ^ 

mid-brain  not  being  so  prominent. 

From  the  eleventh  day  onwards  the  embryo  suc- 
cessively puts  on  characters  which  are  not  only 
avian,  but  even  distinctive  of  the  genus,  species  and 
variety. 

So  early  as  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  the  sacs  con- 
taining the  feathers  begin  to  protrude  from  the  sur&oe 
of  the  skin  as  papillae,  especially  prominent  at  first  along 
the  middle  line  of  the  back  from  the  neck  to  the  rump, 
and  over  the  thighs,  the  sacs  of  the  tail  feathers  being 
very  conspicuous.  On  the  thirteenth  day  these  sacs, 
generally  distributed  over  the  body,  and  acquiring  the 
length  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more,  appear  to  the 
naked  eye  as  feathers,  the  thin  walls  of  the  sacs  allow- 
ing their  contents^  now  coloured  according  to  the  variety 
of  the  bird,  to  shine  through.  They  are  still  however 
closed  sacs,  and  indeed  remain  such  even  on  the  nine- 
teenth day,  when  many  of  them  are  an  inch  in  length. 

Feathers  are  epidermal  structures.    They  arise  from  an  in- 
duration of  the  epidermis  of  papillso  contaiiiiDg  a  vascular  core. 

On  the  eighth  day  a  chalky4ookiug  patch  is  ob- 
servable on  the  tip  of  the  nose.  This  by  the  twelfth 
day  has  become  developed  into  a  homy  but  still  soft 
beak. 

On  the  thirteenth  day,  nails  are  visible  at  the  ex- 
tremitie<,  and  scales  on  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
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toes.     These  on  the  sixteenth  day  become  harder  and 
more  homy,  as  does  also  the  beak. 

Nails  are  developed  on  special  regions  of  the  epidermis, 
known  as  the  primitive  nail  beds.  They  are  formed  by  the 
comification  of  a  layer  of  ceUs  which  makes  its  appearance 
between  the  homy  and  mucous  layers  of  the  epidermis.  The 
distal  border  of  the  nail  soon  becomes  free,  and  the  further 
growth  is  effected  by  additions  to  the  imder  side  and  attached 
extremity  of  the  nail. 

By  the  thirteenth  day  the  cartilaginous  skeleton  is 
completed  and  the  various  muscles  of  the  body  can  be 
made  out  with  tolerable  clearness. 

Ossification  begins  according  to  Yon  Baer  on  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day  by  small  deposits  in  the  tibia,  in 
the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  hind-limb,  and  in  the  sca- 
pula^ On  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  a  multitude  of 
points  of  ossification  make  their  appearance  in  the 
limbs,  in  the  scapular  and  pelvic  arches,  in  the  ribs,  in 
the  bodies  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebra)  and  in 
the  bones  of  the  head,  the  centres  of  ossification  of  the 
vertebral  arches  not  being  found  till  the  thirteenth  day. 

The  events  which  we  have  thus  briefly  narrated  are 

accompanied  by  important  changes  in  the  arterial 
and  venons  systems. 

The  condition  of  the  venous  system  at  about  the 
end  of  the  third  day  was  fully  described  in  Chap.  VI. 
p.  170,  and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  between 
that  date  and  the  latter  days  of  incubation  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  diagram  Fig.  58  with  the  diagrams 
Figs.  89  and  90. 

On  the  third  day,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  venous 
blood  from  the  body  of  the  embryo  was  carried  back  to 
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the  heart  by  two  main  venous  trunks,  the  superior  (Fig. 
58,  J)  and  inferior  (Fig.  58,  C)  cardinal  veins,  joining 
on  each  side  to  form  the  short  transverse  ductus  Ouvieri, 
both  which  in  turn  united  with  the  sinus  venosus  close 
to  the  heart  As  the  head  and  neck  continue  to  enlarge 
and  the  wings  become  developed,  the  single  superior 
cardinal  or  jugular  vein,  as  it  is  usually  called  (Figs.  89, 
90,  J),  of  each  side,  is  joined  by  two  new  veins :  the 
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//.  heart,  d.c,  ductus  CuvierL  Into  the  ductus  Cuvieri  of  each 
side  fall  J.  the  jugular  vein,  W.  the  vein  from  the  wing  and 
(7.  the  inferior  cardinal  vein.  S,  V,  sinus  venosus.  Of.  vitel- 
line vein.  U,  allantoio  vein,  which  at  this  stage  gives  off 
branches  to  the  body-walls.  V.CJ.  inferior  vena  cava. 
L  liver. 

vertebral  vein  {8u.  J.  F.),  bringing  back  blood  from  the 
head  and  neck,  and  the  vein  from  the  wing  ( W). 

The  inferior  cardinal  veins  have  their  roots  in  the 
Wolffian  bodies;  they  become  developed,  pari  passu, 
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with  those  organs,  and  may  be  called  the  veins  of  the 
WolflSan  bodies.  On  the  third  day  they  are  the  only 
veins  which  bring  the  blood  back  from  the  hinder, part 
of  the  body  of  the  embryo. 

About  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  however,  a  new  single 
venous  trunk,  the  vena  cava  inferior  (Fig.  89,  V.CJ.), 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  middle  line,  in  a  plane  more 
dorsal  than  that  of  the  cardinal  veins.  This,  starting 
from  the  sinus  venosus  not  far  from  the  heart,  is  on  the 
fifth  day  a  short  trunk  runmng  backward  in  the  middle 
line  below  the  aorta,  and  speedily  losing  itself  in  the 
tissues  above  the  Wolffian  bodies.  When  the  kidneys 
are  formed  it  receives  blood  from  them,  and  thencefor- 
ward enlarging  rapidly  eventually  becomes  the  channel 
by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  from  the  hind  lunbs 
and  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  finds  its  way  to  the  heart. 
In  proportion  as  this  vena  cava  inferior  increases  in  size, 
and  the  Wolffian  bodies  give  place  to  the  permanent 
kidneys,  the  posterior  cardinal  veins  diminish.  The 
blood  originally  coming  to  the  posterior  cardinals  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  spinal  cord  and  trunk  is  trans- 
ported into  two  posterior  vertebral  veins;  which  are 
placed  dorsal  to  the  heads  of  the  ribs  and  join  the 
anterior  vertebral  veins.  With  the  appearance  of  these 
veins  the  anterior  part  of  the  posterior  cardinals  dis- 
appears. 

At  its  first  appearance  the  vena  cava  inferior  may 
be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  trunk  which  we  have 
called  the  sinus  venosus,  but  as  development  proceeds, 
and  the  vena  cava  becomes  laiger  and  laiger,  the  sinus 
venosus  assumes  more  and  more  the  appearance  of  being 
merely  the  cardiac  termination  of  the  vena  cava,  and 
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the  ductus  venosus  from  the  liver  may  now  be  said  to  join 
the  vena  cava  instead  of  being  prolonged  into  the  sinus. 
While  this  growth  of  the  vena  cava  is  going  on,  the 
points  at  which  the  ductus  Cuvieri  enter  into  the  sinus 
venosus  are  drawn  in  towards  the  heart  itself,  and  finally 
these  trunks  fall  directly  and  separately  into  the  auricular 
cavities,  and  are  henceforward  known  as  the  right  and 
left  vena  cava  superior  (Fig.  90,  F.S.2?.,  V.S.L.).    There 
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//.  heart.  V»S,IL  right  vena  cava  superior.  V.S.L.  left  vena  cava 
superior.  The  two  venro  cavro  superiores  are  the  original 
'  ductus  Cuvieri,'  they  still  open  into  the  sinus  venosus  and 
not  independently  into  the  heart.  J,  jugular  vein.  SU,  V, 
superior  vertebral  vein.  In.  V.  inferior  vertebral  vein.  IF, 
vein  for  the  wing.  7.(7./.  vena  cava  inferior,  which  receives 
most  of  the  blood  from  the  inferior  extremities,  etc.  i>.  V, 
ductus  venosus.  P.V.  portal  vein.  2f.  a  vein  bringing 
blood  from  the  intestines  into  the  portal  vein.  Of,  vitelline 
vein.  U,  allantoic  vein.  The  three  last  mentioned  veins 
unite  together  to  form  the  portal  vein.    I.  liver. 

The  remnants  of  the  inferior  cardinal  veins  are  not  shewn. 
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are  therefore,  when  these  changes  have  been  effected, 
three  separate  channels,  with  their  respective  orifices, 
by  which  the  blood  of  the  body  is  brought  back  to  the 
heart,  viz.  the  right  and  left  superior  and  the  inferior 
vensB  cavse. 

While  the  auricular  septum  is  as  yet  unformed,  the 
blood  fin)m  these  veins  falls  into  both  auricles,  perhaps 
more  into  the  left  than  into  the  right  As  the  septum 
however  grows  up,  the  three  vessels  become  connected 
with  the  right  auricle  only  while  the  left  receives  the 
two  pulmonary  veins  coming  from  the  lungs.  (Compare 
Chap.  vn.  p.  228). 

On  the  third  day  the  course  of  the  vessels  from  the 
yolk-sac  is  very  simple.  The  two  vitelline  veins,  of 
which  the  right  is  akeady  the  smaller,  form  the  meatus 
venosus  from  which,  as  it  passes  through  the  liver  on  its 
way  to  the  heart,  are  given  off  the  two  sets  of  venae 
odvehentes  and  vense  revehentes. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  allantois  on  the  fourth 
day,  a  new  feature  is  introduced.  From  the  meatus 
venosus,  a  short  distance  behind  the  liver,  there  is  given 
off  a  vein  which  quickly  divides  into  two  branches. 
These,  running  along  the  ventral  side  of  the  body  from 
the  walls  of  which  they  receive  some  amount  of  blood, 
pass  to  the  allantois.  They  are  the  allantoic  or  um- 
bilical veins.  The  single  vein  which  they  unite  to  form 
becomes,  by  reason  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  allantois, 
very  long ;  and  hence  it  is  perhaps  better  to  speak  of  it 
as  the  allantoic  vein  (Fig.  90,  U).  The  right  branch 
soon  diminishes  in  size  and  finally  disappears.  Mean- 
while the  left  on  reaching  the  allantois  bifurcates ;  and, 
its  two  branches  becoming  large  and  conspicuous,  there 
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jStUl  appear  to  be  two  main  allantoic  veins  uniting  at  a 
short  distance  £rom  the  allantois  to  form  the  single  long 
allantoic  vein.  At  its  first  appearance  the  allantoic 
vein  seems  to  be  but  a  small  branch  of  the  vitelline, 
but  as  the  allantois  grows  rapidly,  and  the  yolk-sac 
dwindles,  this  state  of  things  is  reversed,  and  th^  less 
conspicuous  vitelline  appears  as  a  branch  of  the  larger 
allantoic. 

On  the  third  day  the  blood  returning  from  the  walls 
of  the  intestine  is  insignificant  in  amount.  As  however 
the  intestine  becomes  more  and  more  developed,  it 
acquires  a  distinct  venous  system,  and  the  blood  sent  to 
it  by  branches  of  the  aorta  is  returned  by  veins  which 
form  a  trunk,  the  mesenteric  vein  (Fig.  90,  if),  falling 
into  the  vitelline  vein  at  its  junction  with  the  allantoic 
vein. 

These  three  great  veins  in  &ct,  viz.  the  vitelline, 
the  aUantoic,  and  the  mesenteric,  form  a  large  common 
trunk  which  enters  at  once  into  the  liver,  and  which  we 
may  now  call  the  portal  vein  (Fig.  90,  P.  V.),  This,  at 
its  entrance  into  the  liver,  partly  breaks  up  into  the 
vensB  advehentes,  and  partly  continues  as  the  ductus 
venosus  straight  through  the  liver,  emerging  from  which 
it  joins  the  vena  cava  inferior.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  the  venue  revehentes, 
carrpng  back  the  blood  which  circulates  through  the 
hepatic  capillaries,  joined  the  ductus  venosus  close  to 
its  exit  from  the  liver  (Fig.  89).  By  the  time  however 
that  the  vena  cava  has  become  a  large  and  important 
vessel  it  is  found  that  the  vense  revehentes  or  as  we 
may  now  call  them  the  hepatic  veins  have  shifted  their 
cmbouchment  and  now  fall  directly  into  that  Vein,  the 
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ductas  venosus  making  a  separate  junction  rather  higher 
up  (Fig.  90). 

This  state  of  things  continues  with  but  slight  changes 
till  near  the  end  of  incubation,  when  the  chick  begins 
to  breathe  the  air  in  the  air-chamber  of  the  shell,  and 
respiration  is  no  longer  carried  on  by  the  allantois. 
Blood  then  ceases  to  flow  along  the  allantoic  vessels; 
they  become  obliterated.  The  vitelline  vein,  which  as 
the  yolk  becomes  gradually  absorbed  proportionately 
diminishes  in  size  and  importance^  comes  to  appear  as 
a  mere  branch  of  the  portal  vein.  The  ductus  venosus 
becomes  closed,  remaining  often  as  a  mere  ligament; 
and  hence  the  whole  of  the  blood  coming  through  the 
portal  vein  flows  into  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and 
so  by  the  two  hepatic  veins  into  the  vena  cava  (Fig. 
91,  HP). 

Previous  to  these  changes  one  of  the  veins  passing 
from  the  rectum  into  the  vena  cava  has  given  off  a 
branch  which  effects  a  junction  with  one  of  the  mesen- 
teric veins.  This  now  forms  a  somewhat  conspicuous 
connecting  branch  between  the  systems  of  the  vena 
cava  and  the  portal  vein  (Fig.  91,  Cy.  M,). 

All  three  vensB  cavsB  now  fall  exclusively  into  the 
right  auricle,  and  by  the  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale 
the  blood  flowing  through  them  is  entirely  shut  off  from 
the  left  auricle,  into  which  passes  the  blood  from  the 
two  puhnonary  veins  (Fig.  91,  L.  V). 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  veins  in  the  chick.  As 
will  be  seen  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  the  course 
of  events  in  the  mammal,  though  in  the  main  similar, 
differs  in  some  unimportant  respects. 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  changes  which 
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THB  COMMSKGEMEirr  OF  BkBPIBATION  BT  MEANS  OF  THE 
LUNOS. 

T)'.  wing  veiiL  J»  jugular  yein.  ^ti.  F.  Buperior  vertebral  vein. 
In,  V,  inferior  vertebral  vein.  These  unite  together  on  each 
side  to  form  the  corresponding  superior  vena  cava.  Z.F. 
pulmonary  veins.  V,C.L  vena  cava  inferior.  ff.P.  hepatic 
veins.  P,  V,  portal  vein.  2f,  mesenteric  veins.  Cy,2f,  con- 
necting vessel  between  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  and 
the  system  of  the  vena  cava  inferior.  It  is  called  the  ooocy- 
geo-meaenteric  vein,  and  unites  the  cross  branch  connecting 
the  two  hypogastrics  with  the  mesenteric  vein.  The  ductus 
venosus  has  become  obliterated.  The  three  venae  cavas  fidl 
independently  into  the  right  auricle'  and  the  pulmonazy 
veins  into  the  left  auricle.  Or.  crural  vein.  k.  kidn^. 
L  liver,   jpp,  hypogastric  veins.    C.  F.  caudal  vein. 

have  in  the  meantime  been  taking  place  in  the  arterial 
system.  The  condition  of  things  which  exists  on  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day  is  shewn  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  92). 
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SiAn  or  Abxebial  Gibcula.tiov  ov  thb  Fifth  ob  Sixth 

Dat. 

EX/,A,  external  carotid.    LCA,  internal  carotid.    2>.J.  dorsal 
aorta.    OfJi,  vitelline  artery.     U.A,  allantoic  artery. 

We  have  already  seen  (Chap.  vn.  p.  225)  that  of 
the  three  aortic  arches  which  make  their  appearance  on 
the  third  day,  the  first  two  disappear :  the  first  on  the 
fourth,  the  second  on  the  fifth  day ;  but  that  their  dis- 
appearance is  accompanied  by  the  formation  behind 
them  of  two  new  aortic  arches,  the  fourth  and  the  fifth. 
Thus  there  axe  generally  three,  never  more  than  three, 
pairs  of  aortic  arches  present  and  functional  at  one  time. 

This  statement  needs  some  limitation ;  for  according  to  Yon 
Baer  there  are  four  arches  present  both  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth  day&  In  the  case  of  the  fourth  day  a  slight  remnant  of  the 
first  pair  of  arches  still  persists  when  the  fourth  pair  is  already 
formed;  and  on  the  fifth  day  the  second  pair  has  not  entirely 
disappeared  when  the  fifth  pair  is  formed.  In  both  of  these 
cases  however  the  first  pair  of  arches  of  the  four  is  only  present 
fat  a  very  short  time,  and  then  is  so  diminished  in  size  as  to  be 
of  no  importance. 

19—2 
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The  first  pair  of  arches,  before  it  entirely  disappears^ 
sends  off  on  each  side  two  branches  towards  the  head. 
Of  these,  one  forms  the  direct  continuation  of  the  bulbus 
arteriosus  in  a  straight  line  from  the  point  where  the 
first  aortic  arch  leaves  it ;  primarily  distributed  to  the 
tongue  and  inferior  maxillary  region,  it  becomes  the 
external  carotid  (Fig.  92,  E.  C.A.).  The  other,  starting 
from  the  point  where  the  aortic  arch  of  each  side  joins 
its  fellow,  dorsal  to  the  alimentary  canal,  to  form  the 
dorsal  aorta,  is  primarily  distributed  to  the  brain,  and 
becomes  the  internal  carotid'(Fig,  92, 1,G^). 

When  the  first  arch  disappears,  the  extenlial  carotid 
arteries  still  remain  as  the  anterior  continuations  of  the 
bulbus  arteriosus.  And  since  the  dorsal  trunks  uniting 
the  distal  ends  of  the  first  and  second  arches  do  not 
become  obliterated  at  the  time  when  the  first  pair  of 
arches  disappears,  the  internal  carotids  remain  as 
branches  springing  from  the  distal  ends  of  the  second 
pair  of  arches ;  they  are  supplied  with  blood  from  that 
pair,  the  stream  in  which  flows  chiefly  towards  the  head 
instead  of  backwards  towards  the  dorsal  aorta,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  succeeding  arches.  When  the  second 
pair  of  arches  is  obliterated,  the  connecting  branch  with 
the  next  arch  is  again  left,  and  thus  the  internal  carotids 
appear  as  branches  from  the  distal  ends  of  the  third 
pair  of  arches. 

On  the  third  day  the  dorsal  aorta  does  not  for  any 
distance  remain  single  in  its  backward  course  along  the 
body,  but  soon  divides  into  two  trunks  which  run  one 
on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the  body.  These 
two  trunks,  as  development  proceeds,  gradually  unite 
along  their  whole  length,  and  there  is  thus  formed  a 
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single  median  aorta  tenninating  behind  in  the  caudal 
artery  (Figs.  92,  94).  The  arteries  to  the  kidneys, 
hind  limbs,  etc.  ar^  developeld  as  branches  of  this  aorta. 

As  the  allantois  grows  rapidly  and  becomes  an  im- 
portant respiratory  organ,  the  allantoic  or  umbilical 
arteries  increase  in  size.  As  a  general,  though  ap- 
parently not  invariable  rule,  the  right  allantoic  arteiy 
gets  gradually  smaller  and  soon  disappears. 

He  vitelline  artery  (fif.  -4.)  now  leaves  the  aorta 
as  a  singU  but  quickly  bifurcating  trunk,  which  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  day  is  still  very  large. 

By  the  fifth  day  the  ventricular  portion  of  the  heart 
(compare  Chap.  Yii.  p.  257)  is  completely  divided  into 
two .  chambers.  The  bulbus  arteriosus  is  also  divided 
by  a  septum  into  two  channels,  one  of  which  com- 
municates with  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  and  the 
other  with  the  left. 

One  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  all  the 
blood  which  passes  to  the  auterior  extremity  of  the 
body  comes  from  the  le|t  ventricle  of  the  heart 

At  about  the  seventh  day  an  entire  separation 
begins  to  take  place  between  the  arterial  roots  which 
come  respectively  from  the  right  and  lefb  chambers  of 
the  heart  The  root  firom  the  right  chamber  (Fig.  93) 
remains  connected, with  the  fifth  pair  of  arches.  The 
root  from  the  left  ventricle  is  connected  with  the  third 
and  fourth  pairs  of  arches. 

The  lower  part  of  the  body  still  receives  blood  from 
both  the  right  and  lefb  ventricles,  since  the  blood  which 
enters  the  fifth  arch  still  flows  into  the  common  dorsal 
aorta.  As  the  lungs  however  increase  la  size,  a  com- 
mimication  is  set  up  between  them  and  the  fifth  pair  of 
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TOWARDS  THB  Close  or  Ihcubation. 
1,  3,  3,  4,  5.  the  Berer&l  aortic  archee.  E.C.A.  Bxternal  carotid. 
I.C'.A.  internal  carotid.  C.C.A.  common  carotid.  F.o.  rer- 
tebral  artery.  R.»e.  right  BubclaTJan.  L.te.  left  mbclavian. 
R.P.,  L.P.  right  imd  left  pnhnonary  ajt«rie«.  R.F^.  right 
arterial  root  or  diTision  of  the  bulbus  arterioau^  or  pul- 
monary artery ;  the  left  root  ta  division,  constituting  the 
aorta,  is  seen  by  its  side.  The  system  of  the  fifUi  arch  ia 
in  lighter  shading.  The  dotted  lines  shew  the  pcaiions  of 
the  arches  which  have  been  obliterated. 

aichea  in  the  shape  of  two  vesseb  which,  springing  one 
from  the  arch  of  each  side,  grow  downwards  towards  the 
lungs.  At  first  small  and  narrow,  these  palmonaiy 
arteries,  for  such  they  are,  grow  rapidly  larger  and 
larger,  so  that  more  and  more  of  tlie  blood  &om  tike 
right  ventricle  is  carried  to  the  lungs. 

At  the  same  time  the  connection  between  the  third 
and  fourth  pairs  of  arches  on  each  aide  grows  weaker ;  bo 
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that  less  and  less  of  the  blood  which  flows  along  the 
third  pair  of  arches  is  able  to  pass  backwards  to  the 
hind  end  of  the  body. 

The  fourth  arch  of  the  right  side  now  becomes  the 
most  important  of  all  the  arches ;  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  blood  supplying  the  hinder  parts  of  the  body 
passes  through  it  It  is  this  arch  which  remains  as 
the  permanent  aortic  arch  of  the  adult ;  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice  that  the  arch  which  forms  the  great 
dorsal  aorta  in  birds  is  the  fourth  on  the  right  side,  and 
not  as  in  mammals  the  fourth  on  the  left  side.  The 
fourth  arch  of  the  left  side  in  birds,  after  giving  off  the 
subclavian,  is  continued  as  an  exceedingly  fiKnall  and 
unimportant  vessel  to  join  the  fourth  right  arch.  It  is 
soon  obliterated. 

In  consequence  of  these  changes  the  condition  of 
the  aortic  arches  during  the  latter  days  of  incubation, 
before  respiration  by  tibe  lungs  has  commenced^  is  as 
foUows  (Fig.  93). 

The  first  and  second  arches  are  completely  ob- 
literated. The  third  arch  on  each  side  is  continued  at 
its  dorsal  end  as  the  internal  carotid,  LC.A,  the  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  fourth  arch  having  become 
entirely  obliterated.  From  its  ventral  end  as  the  direct 
continuation  of  the  trunk  which  originally  supplied  the 
first  and  second  arches  the  external  carotid,  E.O.A.,  is 
given  oS.  Each  pair  of  carotids  arises  therefore  from  a 
common  trunk — the  common  carotid  (C.C.A.),  Each 
of  these  trunks  gives  off  near  its  proximal  end  a  branch, 
the  vertebral  artery  (F.a.). 

The  conmion  carotid  on  the  right  side  comes  off 
fn>m  the  fourth  arch  of  the  right  side  (the  arch  of  the 
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dors^  aorta),  and  is  not  as  yet  connected  with  the  right 
subclavian,  R,8C,  The  common  carotid  of  the  left  side 
comes  off  from  the  fourth  arch  of  the  left  side ;  but  since 
this  arch  becomes  the  left  subclavian,  L^c.  (t^e  connec- 
tion between  the  fourth  and  fifth  left  arches  being 
obliterated),  the  portion  of  the  trunk  between  the  fourth 
arch  and  the  bulbus  arteriosus  (or  bs  it  must  now  be 
called  the  common  aortic  root)  is  called  the  left 
innominate  artery. 

The  fourth  arch  of  the  right  &de  forms  the  com^ 
tnencement  of  the  great  dorsal  aorta,  and  gives  off  the 
right  subclavian  (R.8C.)  just  before  it  is  joined  by  the 
fifth  arch. 

The  fifth  arch  of  each  side  gives  off  branches  {RJP., 
LJP)  to  the  lungs ;  their  distal  continuations,  by  which 
these  arches  are  connected  with  the  systemic  circulation, 
though  much  reduced,  are  not  obliterated. 

The  final  changes  undergone  by  the  arterial  system 
after  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  respiration 
consist  chiefly  in  the  complete  separation  of  the  pul- 
monary and  systemic  circulations.  As  the  branches  to 
the  lungs  become  stronger  and  stronger,  less  and  less 
blood  from  the  right  ventricle  enters  into  the  dorsal 
aorta ;  and  the  coimecting  vessels  become  smaller  and 
smaller. 

Each  of  these  fifth  arches  from  the  right  ventricle 
may  therefore  be  considered  at  about  the  sixteenth  or 
eighteenth  day  as  divided  into  two  parts,  an  inner  part 
which  connects  the  heart  with  the  lung,  and  an  outer 
part  which  still  connects  the  arch  with  the  main  dorsal 
aorta.  As  these  outer  parts  become  smaller  they  re- 
ceive the  name  of  the  'ductus  or  canales  Botalli'  or 
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'ductuB  arteriosL'  The  one  on  the  right  side  is  short ; 
that  on  the  left  side  is  much  longer  and  narrower. 

When  respiration  commences  the  blood  ceases  to 
pass  through  these  canals,  which  either  remain  as  mere 
ligaments  or  else  become  absorbed  altogether.  By  this 
means,  the  foramen  ovale  becoming  at  the  same  time 
closed,  a  complete  double  circulation  is  established.  All 
the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  passes  into  the  lungs, 
and  all  that  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  body  at 
large. 

Two  other  changes  take  pUtce  about  the  same  time 
in  the  aortic  branches.  That  portion  of  the  right  fourth 
or  aortic  arch  which  lies  between  ihe  origin  of  the  right 
subclavian  and  the  common  carotid  becomes  shortened, 
and  is  finally  swallowed  up  in  such  a  fSashion  that  the 
right  subclavian  (Fig.  94,  12.  sc)  comes  off  from  the 
right  common  carotid,  a  very  short  trunk  being  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  two  to  serve  as  the  right  innomi- 
nate artery. 

At  the  same  time,  corresponding  to  the  increase  in 
the  length  of  the  neck,  the  common  carotids  are  very 
greatly  lengthened.  They  lie  close  together  in  the 
neck,  and  in  many  birds  actually  unite  to  form  a  com- 
mon trunk 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  allantois  and  the  absorption  of  the 
yolk,  the  allantoic  and  vitelline  arteries  also  disappear. 

It  may  perhaps  be  of  advantage  to  the  reader  if  we 
here  briefly  summarize  the  condition  of  the  circulation 
at  its  four  most  important  epochs;  viz.  on  the  third 
day,  on  the  fifth  day,  during  the  later  days  of  incu- 
bation before  respiration  by  the  dungs  has  commenced. 
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DlAQBAM  or  THE  AbTERIAL  SyBTEM  OF  THB  AdUIT  FoWL. 

PJL.  root  of  pulmonary  artery.  LSn,  left  imlominate  artery. 
D.A.  dorsal  aorta.  Ccb,  oeoliao  arteries,  mes,  mesenteric 
artery.  <xr,r.  renal  arteries,  fern,  femoral  arteries.  /<. 
ischiatio  arteries,  hyp.  hypogastric  arteries,  cat*,  caudal 
artery.    The  other  letters  as  in  Fig.  93. 

and  after  the  chick  has  began  to   breathe  by  the 
lungs. 

On  the  fhird  day  the  diculation  is  of  an  exceed^ 
ingV  siixiP^  character. 
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The  heart  is  to  all  mtents  and  purposes  a  simple 
twisted  tube  marked  off  by  constrictions  into  a  series  of 
three  consecutive  chambers.  The  blood  coming  from 
the  venous  radicles  passes  through  the  heart  and  then 
through  the  three  paiis  of  arterial  arches. 

From  these  it  is  collected  into  the  great  dorsal 
aorta.  Upon  this  dividing  into  two  branches,  the  stream 
of  blood  passes  down  on  each  side  of  the  notochord 
along  the  body,  and  thence  out  by  the  vitelline  arteries, 
which  distribute  it  to  the  yolk-sac. 

In  the  yolk-sac  it  partly  passes  into  the  sinus  termi- 
nalis  and  so  into  the  fore  and  aft  trunks,  partly  directly 
into  the  lateral  trunks,  of  the  vitelline  veins.  In  both 
cases  it  is  brought  back  to  the  two  venous  radicles  and 
so  to  the  heart 

On  this  day  the  blood  is  aerated  in  the  capillaries  of 
the  yolk-sac. 

On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  two  auricles  are 

present  though  having  a  common  cavity.  The  septum 
of  the  ventricles  is  nearly  complete,  so  that  the  blood 
on  entering  the  ventricles  from  the  auricles  is  divided 
into  two  streams.  These  two  streams  pass  respectively 
from  the  right  and  left  chambers  of  the  heart  into  the 
two  divisions  of  the  bulbus  arteriosus.  The  blood  from 
the  right  ventricle  passes  into  the  fifth  pair  of  arches 
and  that  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  third  and 
fourth  pairs  of  arches. 

From  the  anterior  parts  the  blood  is  brought  back 
by  the  anterior  cardinal  or  jugular  veins;  from  the 
hinder  parts  of  the  body,  chiefly  by  the  cardinal  veins, 
bat  also  in  part  by  the  now  commencing  vena  cava 
inferior. 
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The  blood  from  the  yolk-sac  and  aUantois,'  together 
with  a  small  quantity  from  the  intestine,  is  collected 
into  the  portal  vein,  and  by  that  vessel  carried  to  the 
liver.  Here  it  becomes  divided  into  two  streams,  part 
flowing  directly  by  the  ductus  venosus  into  the  sinus 
venosus,  and  the  remainder  passing  through  the  capil- 
laries of  the  liver,  being  brought  back  to  the  ductus 
venosus  by  the  hepatic  veins. 

During  this  period  the  blood  is  aerated  both  by  the 
allantois  and  yolk-sac,  but  as  yet  chiefly  by  the  latter. 

At  a  somewliat  late  period  of  incubation  the 

blood  from  the  ventricles  passes  into  two  entirely  dis^ 
tinct  roots.  The  one  of  these,  that  from  the  right 
chamber,  sends  the  blood  to  the  fifth  pair  of  arches; 
passing  through  which  the  greater  part  of  the  blood 
flows  into  the  dorsal  aorta,  a  small  portion  only  finding 
its  way  into  the  lungs  through  the  as  yet  unimportant 
pulmonaxy  arteries. 

Through  the  other  aortic  root,  viz.  that  from  the 
left  ventricle,  the  blood  flows  into  the  third  and  fourth 
pairs  of  arches.  That  part  of  the  blood  which  flows 
into  the  third  pair,  passes  almost  entirely  to  the  head 
and  upper  extremities  by  the  external  and  internal 
carotids;  that  which  flows  into  the  right  arch  of 
the  fourth  pair  is  chiefly  brought  to  the  dorsal  aorta, 
but  some  of  it  passes  to  the  right  wing ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  which  goes  into  the  left  fourth  arch  is  for  the 
most  part  sent  to  the  left  wing,  a  small  part  only  reach- 
ing the  dorsal  aorta.  There  is  still  a  mixture  of  the 
blood  from  the  two  chambers  of  the  heart,  so  that  the 
blood  in  the  dorsal  aorta  is  composed  partly  of  blood 
irom  the  left,  and  partly  from  the  right  cbambezs. 
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The  blood  of  the  upper  (anterior)  end  of  the  body 
comes  entirely  from  the  left  ventricle. 

The  blood  of  the  dorsal  aorta  passes  to  the  yolk* 
sac  and  allantois,  and  to  all  the  hinder  parts  of  the 
body.  It  is  brought  back  from  the  yolk-sac,  from  the 
allantois,  and  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  intestines^  by 
the  portal  vein,  part  of  the  blood  from  which  passes  to 
the  inferior  vena  cava  by  the  direct  course  (ductus 
venosus),  and  part  indirectly  by  the  more  circuitous 
course  of  the  capillaries  of  the  liver  and  hepatic  veins. 

The  blood  from  the  generative  and  urinaiy  organs, 
and  from  the  hinder  extremities,  is  brought  back  to  the 
heart  by  the  vena  cava  inferior ;  that  from  the  upper 
extremities  and  head  by  the  jugular,  vertebral  and 
wing  veins  into  the  two  ven®  cavs  of  the  right  and 
left  side,  and  so  to  the  heart  Of  these  three  ven® 
cavsB,  the  right  superior  and  the  inferior  join  the 
auricle  by  a  common  entrance,  but  the  left  superior 
has  an  entrance  of  its  own.  All  of  these  open  into 
the  cavity  of  the  right  auricle,  but  the  opening  of 
the  inferior  vena  cava  is  so  directed  (vide  Chap.  ym. 
p,  263)  that  the  blood  carried  by  this  vessel  flows 
chiefly  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle. 
The  blood  from  the  two  superior  venaB  caves  enters  the 
light  auricle  only.  Now  the  blood  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  has  been  partly  aerated  by  the  allantois; 
and,  since  it  is  this  blood  which  passing  through  the 
left  auricle  and  ventricle  is  distributed  to  the  third 
aortic  arch,  unmixed  by  any  blood  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle (the  mixture  with  the  blood  from  the  fifth  arch 
reaching  only  as  far  as  the  fourth  arch),  it  happens 
that  the  blood  which  flows  to  the  anterior  extremities 
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and  head  is  more  aerated  than  that  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body. 

From  the  anterior  extremities  the  blood  is  to  a 
great  extent  returned  by  the  left  superior  cava,  and 
goes  into  the  right  auricle,  whence,  by  the  right  ven- 
tricle, it  is  distributed  through  the  fifth  pair  of  arches 
over  the  body,  after  joining  the  more  aerated  blood 
passing  through  the  fourth  pair  of  arches. 

The  blood  from  the  lungs  is  brought  back  by  two 
small  veins  into  the  left  auricle. 

The  characteristics  of  the  circulation  at  this  time  are 
that  the  blood  is  aerated  by  the  allantois,  and  that  there 
is  a  partial  double  circulation.   (Yide  Chap,  vul  p.  263.) 

As  soon  as  respiratioii  oommences  the  canals 

leading  to  the  dorsal  aorta  from  the  fifth  pair  of  arches, 
which  communicate  only  with  the  right  ventricle,  be- 
come closed.  The  blood  passing  along  the  fifth  arch 
now  flows  only  into  the  lung8>  through  the  pulmonary 
arteries.  The  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  owing  to 
the  cessation  of  the  circulation  of  the  yolk-sac  and  of  the 
allantois  is  distributed  exclusively  to  the  body  of  the 
chick,  from  whence  it  is  all  brought  back  into  the  right 
auricle  by  the  three  now  independentiy  opening  ven» 
cavse. 

The  portal  veins  henceforward  receive  blood  from 
the  intestines  only,  and  the  ductus  venosus  is  ob* 
literated,  so  that  all  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  passes 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  liver. 

The  partition  between  the  auricles  is  rendered  com- 
plete by  the  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale;  into  the 
right  auricle  the  veins  of  the  body  enter,  and  into  tiie 
left  the  pulmonary  veins. 
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There  is  thus  a  completely  double  circulation  formed, 
in  which  all  the  blood  of  the  left  ventricle  is  arterial, 
and  all  the  blood  of  the  right  ventricle  venous,  and 
there  is  at  no  part  of  the  circulation  a  mixture  of  venous 
and  arterial  blood. 

As  earlj  as  the  sixth  day  movements,  as  we  have 
said,  may  be  seen  in  the  limbs  of  the  embryo  upon 
opening  the  egg.  We  may  conclude  that  after  this 
epoch  spontaneous  movements  occur  from  time  to  time 
in  the  unopened  egg.  They  cannot  however  be  of  any 
great  extent  until  the  fourteenth  day,  for  up  to  this 
time  the  embryo  retains  the  position  in  which  it  was 
first  formed,  viz.  with  its  body  at  right  angles  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  egg. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  a  definite  change  of  position 
takes  place ;  the  chick  moves  so  as  to  lie  lengthways  in 
the  egg,  with  its  beak  touching  the  chorion  and  shell 
membrane  where  they  form  the  inner  wall  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  air-chamber  at  the  broad  end  (Chap. 
L  p.  3). 

On  the  twentieth  day  or  thereabouts  the  beak  is 
thrust  through  these  membranes,  and  the  bird  begins 
to  breathe  the  air  contained  in  the  chamber.  There- 
upon the  pulmonary  circulation  becomes  functionally 
active,  and  at  the  same  time  blood  ceases  to  flow 
through  the  umbilical  arteries.  The  allantois  shrivels 
up,  the  umbilicus  becomes  completely  closed,  and  the 
chick  piercing  the  shell  at  the  broad  end  of  the  egg 
with  repeated  blows  of  its  beak,  casts  off  the  dried  re- 
mains of  allantois,  amnion  and  chorion,  and  steps  out 
into  the  world. 


PART  n. 

THE   HISTOBT   OF   THE   MAMMALIAN 

EMBRYO. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  most  important  difference  between  the  de- 
velopment of  Mammalia  and  Aves  depends  upon  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  the  food-yolk  in  the  ovum. 
In  birds,  as  we  have  seen  (Ch.  i.),  the  ovum  is  large  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  so  heavily  charged  with  food-yolk 
that  it  is  unable  to  segment  The  segmentation  is  con- 
fined to  one  small  portion,  the  germinal  disc,  the  pro- 
toplasm of  which  is  less  burdened  with  food-yolk  than 
that  of  the  remainder  of  the  ovum.  Such  partial  seg- 
mentation is  known  as  meroblastic. 

In  Mammals,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ovum  is  small  \ 
and  contains  but  a  slight  amount  of  food-yolk ;  the  little 
there  is  being  distributed  uniformly  throughout  In  con- 
sequence of  this  the  whole  ovum  is  able  to  segment ;  the 
segmentation  therefore  belongs  to  the  holoblasHc  type. 
This  fundamental  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the 
ovum  of  Birds  and  Mammals  is  accompanied  not  only  by 
differences  in  the  segmentation  but  also  by  important 
differences,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  stages  of  development 
which  immediately  follow  segmentation.     Finally,  in 

^  The  human  ovamn  ovum  is  y^^  to  ^^t  o^  <^  ^"^  ^  diamotec. 
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birds,  as  we  have  seen,  the  nutrition  of  the  developing 
embryo  is  entirely  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  food- 
yolk  and  albumen  with  which  the  ovum  was  charged 
in  the  ovary  and  oviduct  respectively,  and  the  eggs 
leave  the  parent  very  soon  after  the  close  of  segmenta- 
tion. In  the  Mammalia  the  absence  of  sufficient  food- 
yolk  necessitates  the  existence  of  some  other  source  of 
nutriment  for  the  embryo,  and  that  source  is  mainly  the 
maternal  blood. 

The  development  of  Mammalia  may  be  divided  into 
two  periods :  1.  the  development  within  the  uterus ;  2. 
the  development  after  birth. 

In  all  the  higher  Mammalia  the  second  period  is  very 
unimportant,  as  compared  with  the  first ;  for  the  young 
are  bom  in  a  condition  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
adult  of  the  species  to  which  they  belong.  The  de- 
velopment during  the  first  period  takes  place  in  the 
uterus  of  the  mother,  and  nutriment  passes  fix)m  the 
maternal  blood  to  that  of  the  embryo  by  means  of  a 
structure,  to  be  described  in  detail  hereafter,  known  as 
the  placenta.  This  difference  between  the  development 
of  Birds  and  Mammals  may  be  briefly  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  former  are  oviparovs,  while  the  latter  are  vivi- 
parous. 

The  source  of  nutriment  during  the  second  period 
is  the  Manmiary  glands.  In  certain  of  the  lower  Mam- 
malia  (Marsupials)  the  young  aie  bom  in  a  yeiy  im- 
mature  condition,  and  become  attached  by  their  moutha 
to  the  nipples  of  these  glands.  They  are  carried 
about,  usually  in  a  special  pouch  (marsupium)  by  the 
mother,  and  undergo  in  this  position  the  greater  part  of 
the  remainder  of  their  development. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OENlXtAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EMBRYO. 

Thebe  is  a  close  agreement  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  embryo  of  the  various  kinds  of 
MAinnnLlR^  We  may  therefore  take  one,  the  Rabbit,  as 
a  type.  There  are  without  doubt  considerable  varia- 
tions to  be  met  with  in  the  early  development  even  of 
species  nearly  allied  to  the  Rabbit,  but  at  present  the 
true  value  of  these  variations  is  not  understood,  and 
they  need  not  concern  us  here. 

The  ovariail  OTum.  MamTnals  possess  two  ovaries 
situated  in  the  body  cavity,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
vertebral  column  immediately  posterior  to  the  kidneys. 
They  are  somewhat  flattened  irregularly  oval  bodies,  a 
portion  of  the  surface  being  generally  raised  into  pro- 
tuberances due  to  projecting  follicles. 

In  an  early  stage  of  development  the  follicle  in  the 
mamTnalian  ovary  is  similar  to  that  of  the  fowl,  and  is 
formed  of  flat  cells  derived  from  the  germinal  cells  ad- 
joining the  ovum.  As  development  proceeds  however 
it  becomes  remarkably  modified.  These  flat  cells  sur- 
rounding the  ovum  become  columnar  and  then  one  or 
two  layers  deep.  Later  they  become  thicker  on  one 
side  of  the  ovum  than  on  the  other,  and  there  appears 
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in  the  thickened  mass  a  cavity  which  gradually  becomes 
more  and  more  distended  and  filled  with  an  albuminous 
fluid. 

As  the  cavity  enlarges,  the  ovum,  around  which  are 
several  layers  of  cells,  forms  a  prominence  projecting 
into  it.  The  follicle  cells  are  known  as  the  membrana 
granulosa,  and  the  projection  in  which  the  ovum  lies  as 
the  discus  or  cumulus  proligerus.  The  whole  structure 
with  its  tunic  is  knovnoL  as  the  Qraafian  follicle. 

If  the  ovary  of  a  mature  female  during  the  breedinjr 
season  be  examined,  certain  of  the  protuberances  on  its 
8ur£Eu;e  may  be  seen  to  be  considerably  larger  than  others ; 
they  are  more  transparent  than  their  fellows  and  their 
outer  covering  appears  more  tense ;  these  are  Graafian 
follicles  containing  nearly  or  quite  ripe  ova.  Upon  pierc- 
ing one  of  these  follicles  with  a  needle-point  the  ovum 
contained  therein  spirts  forth  together  with  a  not  incon- 
siderable amount  of  clear  fluid. 

i|gg  HemfaraxieB.  The  ovum  is  surrounded  by  a 
radiately  striated  membrane,  the  zona  radiata,  internal 
to  which  in  the  nearly  ripe  egg  a  delicate  membrane 
has  been  shown,  by  Ed.  v.  Beneden,  to  exist.  The  cells 
of  the  discus  are  supported  upon  an  irregular  granular 
membrane  external  to  the  zona  radiata.  This  mem- 
brane is  more  or  less  distinctly  sepaxated  firom  the  zona, 
and  the  mode  of  its  development  renders  it  probable 
that  it  is  the  remnant  of  the  first  formed  membrane 
in  the  young  ovum  and  is  therefore  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane. 

Maturation  and  impregnation  of  the  ovum.    As 

the  ovum  placed  in  the  Qraafian  follicle  approaches 
maturity  the  germinal  vesicle  assumes  an  excentric 
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positioa  and  undeigoes  a  series  of  changes  which  have 
not  been  fully  worked  out,  but  which  probably  are  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  which  have  been  observed  in 
other  types  (p.  17).  The  result  of  the  changes  is  the 
formation  of  one  or  more  polar  bodies,  and  the  nucleus 
of  the  mature  ovum  (female  pronucleus). 

At  certain  periods  one  or  more  follicles  containing  a 
ripe  ovum  bursty  and  their  contents  are  received  by 
the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube  which 
appears  according  to  Hensen  to  dasp  the  ovary  at  the 
time.  The  follicle  after  the  exit  of  the  ovum  becomes 
filled  with  blood  and  remains  as  a  conspicuous  object  on 
the  surface  of  the  ovary  for  some  days.  It  becomes 
eventually  a  corpus  luteum.  The  ovum  travels  slowly 
down  the  Fallopian  tube.  It  is  still  invested  by  the 
zona  radiata,  and  in  the  rabbit  an  albuminous  envelope 
is  formed  around  it  in  its  passage  downwards.  Im- 
pronation  takes  place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Fallo- 
pian tube,  and  is  shortly  followed  by  the  segmentation, 
which  is  remarkable  amongst  the  Amniota  for  being 
complete*. 

The  entrance  of  the  spermatozoon  into  the  ovum 
and  its  subsequent  fate  have  not  been  observed.  Van 
Beneden  describes  in  the  rabbit  the  formation  of  the 
first  segmentation  nucleus  (i.e.  the  nucleus  of  the  ovum 
after  fertiHzation)  from  two  nuclei,  one  peripheral  and 
the  other  ventral,  and  deduces  from  his  observations 

^  Bo  fiur  as  is  known  there  is  no  relation  between  the  bursting  of 
the  loUiole  and  the  act  of  coition. 

'  It  is  stated  by  Bisohoff  that  shortly  after  impregnation,  and 
before  the  commenoement  of  the  segmentation,  the  ova  of  the  rabbit 
and  goinea-pig  are  oorered  with  eilia  and  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of 
rotation.    This  has  not  been  noticed  by  other  obseryers. 
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that  the  p^phenl  nucleus  was  derived  from  the  sper- 
matic eleme&t 

S^;meiLtatioiL  The  process  of  s^pnentatioa  oc- 
CDfacB  in  the  rabbit  about  72  honrs ;  but  the  time  of 
this  and  all  other  stages  of  development  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  *n'"»ft1a. 

The  details  of  segmentation  in  the  rabbit  are  differ- 
eatlj  described  by  various  observers ;  but  at  the  close  of 
segmentation  the  ovum  af^ears  undoubtedly  to  be 
composed  of  an  outer  layer  of  cubical  hyaline  cells, 
almost  entirely  surroTmding  an  inner  mass  of  highly 
granular  rounded  or  polygonal  cells. 

Fra.  96. 


Oftioal  Sbctionh   of    a    RABBir'a    Ovuh  at  two   Stagk 

OLOSELT  FOLLOWING  UPON  THB  SsaVEMTATIOK. 

(After  E.  van  Baneden.) 

ep.  outer  la^r ;  ky.  innar  joBaB ;  bp.  Van  Beneden's  blastopore. 

The  nli'"lt''g  of  the  outer  and  inner  Ujers  is  diagmnmatio. 

In  a  small  drcular  area  however  the  inner  mass  of 
cells  remiuns  exposed  at  the  surface  (Fig.  95,  A).     This 
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exposed  spot  may  for  convenience  be  called  with  v.  Bene- 
den  the  blastopore,  though,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  subsequent  development,  it  in  no 
way  corresponds  with  the  blastopore  of  other  vertebrate 
ova. 

In  the  following  accomit  of  the  segmentation  of  the  rabbiVs 
ovum,  V.  Beneden's  description  is  followed  as  £eu:  as  the  details 
are  ooncemed,  his  nomenclature  is  however  not  adhered  ix>\ 

According  to  v.  Beneden  the  ovum  first  divides  into  two 
nearly  equal  spheres,  of  which  one  is  slightly  larger  and  more 
transpaxent  than  the  other.  The  larger  sphere  and  its  products 
will  be  spoken  of  as  the  outer  spheres,  and  the  smaller  one 
and  its  products  as  the  inner  spheres,  in  accordance  with  their 
diffsrent  destinations. 

Both  the  spheres  are  soon  divided  into  two,  and  each  of  the 
four  so  formed  into  two  again ;  and  thus  a  stage  with  eight 
spheres  eoEnies.  At  the  moment  of  their  first  separation  these 
spheres  are  spherical,  and  arranged  in  two  layers,  one  of  them 
formed  of  the  four  outer,  and  the  other  of  the  four  imier  spheres. 
This  position  is  not  long  retained,  for  one  of  the  imier  spheres 
passes  to  the  centre ;  and  the  whole  ovum  again  takes  a  spherical 
form. 

In  the  next  phase  of  segmentation  each  of  the  four  outer 
spheres  divides  into  two,  and  the  ovum  thus  becomes  constituted 
of  twelve  spheres,  eight  outer  and  foiur  inner.  The  outer  spheres 
have  now  become  markedly  smaller  than  the  inner. 

The  four  inner  spheres  next  divide  giving  rise,  together  with 
the  eight  outer  spheres,  to  sixteen  spheres  in  all;  which  are 
nearly  uniform  in  size.  Of  the  eight  inner  spheres  foiur  soon 
pass  to  the  centre,  while  the  eight  now  superficial  outer  spheres 
form  a  kind  of  cup  partially  enclosing  the  inner  spheres.  The 
outer  spheres  now  divide  in  their  turn,  giving  rise  to  sixteen 

1  The  oellB  spoken  of  as  the  outer  layer  correspond  to  Van  Beneden's 
epiblast,  whilst  those  cells  spoken  of  as  the  inner  correspond  to  bis 
primitive  hypoblast. 
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sphereB  whioh  largely  encloise  the  inner  spheres.  The  eegmania- 
tion  of  both  outer  and  inner  spheres  continues,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  the  outer  spheres  spread  further  and  further  over  the  inner, 
so  that  at  the  close  of  segmentation  the  inner  spheres  constitute  a 
central  solid  mass  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  outer 
spheres.  In  a  small  circular  area  however  the  inner  mass  of 
spheres  remain  for  some  time  exposed  at  the  surface  (Fig.  d5  A). 

Th6  blastodermic  vesicle.  After  its  segmentatioii 
the  ovum  passes  into  the  uterus.  The  outer  cells  aooa 
grow  over  the  blastopore  and  thus  form  a  complete 
superficial  layer.  A  series  of  changes  next  take  place 
which  result  in  the  formation  of  what  has  been  called 
the  blcutodermio  vesicle. 

These  changes  commence  with  the  appearance  of  a 
narrow  cavity  between  the  outer  and  inner  layers,  which 
extends  so  as  completely  to  separate  them  except  in  the 
region  adjoining  the  original  site  of  the  blastopore  (Fig. 
95  B)\  The  cavity  so  formed  rapidly  enlarges,  and 
with  it  the  ovum  also ;  so  that  this  soon  takes  the  form 
of  a  thin  walled  vesicle  with  a  large  central  cavity. 
This  vesicle  is  the  blastodermic  vesicle.  The  greater 
part  of  its  walls  are  formed  of  a  single  row  of  flattened 
outer  layer  cells;  while  the  inner  mass  of  cells  forms 
a  small  lens-shaped  mass  attached  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  outer  layer  (Fig.  96). 

Although  by  this  stage,  which  occurs  in  the  rabbit 
between  seventy  and  ninety  hours  after  impregnation, 
the  blastodermic  vesicle  has  by  no  means  attained  its 
greatest  dimensions,  it  has  nevertheless  grown  from 

^  Van  Beneden  regards  it  as  probable  that  the  blastopore  is 
situated  somewhat  exoentrioally  in  relation  to  the  area  of  attachment 
of  the  inner  mass  to  the  outer  layer. 
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about  0*09  mm. — the  size  of  the  ovum  at  the  dose 
segmentation — ^to  about  0*28  in  diameter.  It  is  en- 
closed by  the  zona  radiata  and  the  albuminous  layer 


Fio.  96. 


Rabbit's  Ovum  between  7(X— 90  Hours  after  Impreonation. 

(After  E.  van  Beneden.) 

hv,  cavity  of  blaatodermio  vesicle  (yolk-sac) ;  ep.  outer  layer ; 
^.  inner  mass ;  Zp.  albuminous  envelope. 


around  it.  The  blastodermic  vesicle  continues  to 
enlarge  rapidly,  and  during  the  process  the  inner  mass 
undergoes  important  changes.  It  spreads  out  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  outer  layer  and  at  the  same  time  loses 
its  lens-like  form  and  becomes  flattened.    The  central 
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part  of  it  remains  however  thicker,  and  is  oonstitated 
of  two  rows  of  cells,  while  the  peripheral  part,  the  outer 
boundary  of  which  is  irregular,  is  formed  of  an  imperfect 
layer  of  amoeboid  cells  which  continually  spread  further 
and  further  beneath  the  outer  layer.  The  central  thick- 
ening of  the  inner  layer  forms  an  opaque  circular  spot 
on  the  blastoderm,  which  constitutes  the  commencement 
of  the  embryonic  area. 

The  formatioiL  of  the  layers.    The  history  of  the 

stages  immediately  following,  from  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifth  day  to  the  seventh  day,  when  a 
primitive  streak  makes  its  appearance,  is  not  perfectly 
understood,  and  has  been  interpreted  very  differently  by 
various  observers.  The  following  account  must  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a  tentative  one. 

About  five  days  after  impregnation  the  cells  of  the 
inner  mass  in  the  embryonic  area  become  divided  into 
two  distinct  strata,  an  upper  stratum  of  rounded  cells 
adjoining  the  flattened  outer  layer  and  a  lower  stratum 
of  flattened  cells.  This  lower  stratum  is  the  true  hypo- 
blast (Fig.  97).  At  the  edge  of  the  embryonic  area  the 
hypoblast  is  continuous  with  a  peripheral  ring  of  the 
amoeboid  cells  of  the  earlier  stage,  which  now  form, 
except  at  the  edge  of  the  ring,  a  continuous  layer  of 
flattened  cells  in  contact  with  the  outer  layer.  During 
the  sixth  day  the  middle  layer  becomes  fused  with  the 
outer  layer,  and  gives  rise  to  a  layer  of  cells  which  are 
columnar  and  are  arranged  in  the  rabbit  in  a  single 
row  (Fig.  98).  They  form  together  the  true  epiblast  of 
the  embryonic  area. 

At  this  stage  therefore  the  embryonic  area^  which  is 
circular,  is  formed  throughout  of  two  single  layers  of 
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cells^  a  columnar  epiblast  and  a  layer  of  flattened  hypo- 
blast 

Fio.  97. 


0At, 


Sbotioh  through  the  neablt  Cibgular  Embbtonio  Abba  of 

A  Rabbit  Oytth  of  Six  Dats. 

(From  Allen  Thoinaon,  after  E.  van  BenedexL) 

ect,  upper  layer ;  me$.  middle  layer ;  ent.  true  hypoblast 

Fio.  98. 


Section  thbough  the  Blabtoderu  of  a  Babbit  on  thr 
SxTENTH  Dat:  taken  in  front  of  the  Primitive 
Streak, 

Half  of  the  area  is  represented. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  the  embryonic 
area  of  the  rabbit,  which  has  hitherto  been  romid,  be- 
comes oval. 

A  diagrammatic  view  of  the  whole  blastodermic 
vesicle  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  day  is 
given  in  Fig.  99.  The  embryonic  area  is  represented  in 
white.  The  line  ^^  in  B  shows  the  extension  of  the 
hypoblast  round  the  inside  of  the  vesicle.     The  bias- 
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Views  of  tu£  Bustodbrmio  Vesioli  op  a  ttutsn  oh  tb 
Sbvxnxh  Dat  withoot  thk  Zona.    A.  {root  above,  ] 
from  the  side.    (From  Edlliker.) 
00.  embryonic  ana ;  ffe,  boundAi?  of  the  hypoblast 
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todermic  Tesicle  is  therefore  formed  of  three  areas, 
(1)  the  embiyonic  area  with  two  layers,  a  columnar 
epiblast  and  fiat  hypoblast ;  (2)  the  region  around  the 
embryonic  area  where  the  walls  of  the  veaicle  are  formed 
of  flattened  epiblast*  and  of  hypoblast;  ^3)  the  area 
beyond  this  again  where  the  vesicle  is  formed  of  flat- 
tened epiblast'  only. 

The  changes  which  next  take  place  begin  with  die 
formation  of  a  primitive  streak,  homologous  with,  and  in 
most  respects  similar  to,  the  primitive  streak  in  Birds. 

Fio.  100. 


Ekbstonio  Abea  of  an  Eioht  Dats'  Babbit. 
(After  Efilliker.) 
arg.  embt70Dic  area  ;  pr.  primitive  streak. 
The  formation  of  the  streak  is  preceded  by  that  of  a 
dark  spot  near  the  middle  of  the  blastoderm,  forming 
the  nodal  point  of  Hensen.     This  spot  subsequently 
constitutes  the  front  end  of  the  primitive  streak. 

Early  on  the  seventh  day  the  embryonic  area  be- 
comes pyriform,  and  at  its  posterior  and  narrower  end 
I  The  epibUat  □(  the  blutodennia  vedole  b«70iid  the  «inbi7<mu 
uea  ia  fmned  of  tbe  oater  Iatst  only. 


^ 
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the  primitive  streak  makes  its  appearance ;  it  is  due  to 
a  proliferation  of  rounded  cells  from  the  epiblast 

Fio.  101. 


P^ 


SaonOK    THROUGH    AN    OVAL    BlaBTODBRH    09    A    RaBBIT   OH 

THB  Sbybnth   Dat.   Thb   Lbkqth  of  thb   Area   was 

ABOUT  1*2  IOC  AHD  ITS  BbEADTH  ABOUT  *86  MH. 

Thxough  the  front  part  of  the  primitive  streak ;  ep.  epiblast ; 
m,  mesoblast ;  hy.  hypoblast ;  pr.  primitive  streak 

These  cells  give  rise  to  a  part  of  the  mesoblastic 
layer  of  the  embryo,  and  may  be  termed  from  their 
origin  the  primitive  streak  mesoblast. 

During  the  seventh  day  the  primitive  streak  be- 
comes a  more  pronounced  structure  (Fig.  101),  the 
mesoblast  in  its  neighbourhood  increases  in  quantity, 
while  an  axial  groove  (Fig.  100) — ^the  primitive  groove 
— ^is  formed  on  its  upper  surface. 

The  formation  of  the  medullary  groove.    In  the 

part  of  the  embryonic  area  in  front  of  the  primitive 
streak  there  arise  during  the  eighth  day  two  folds 
bounding  a  shallow  median  groove,  which  meet  in  front, 
but  diverge  behind,  and  enclose  between  them  the 
foremost  end  of  the  primitive  streak  (Fig.  103).  These 
folds  are  the  medullaiy  folds  and  they  constitute  the 
first  definite  traces  of  the  embryo.  The  medullaiy  plate 
bounded  by  them  rapidly  grows  in  length,  the  primitive 
streak  always  remaining  at  its  hinder  end.     While  the 
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Two  Transyebsx  Sections  thbough  the  Embrtonio  Abxa 

OF  AN  ElCBBTO  RaBBIT  OF  SSYEK  DaTS. 

The  embryo  has  nearly  the  appearance  represented  in  Fig.  100. 

A.  ia  taken  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  embryonic  area. 
It  represents  about  half  the  breadth  of  the  area,  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  medullary  groove  or  of  the  mesoblast 

B.  is  taken  through  the  posterior  part  of  the  primitiye 
streak. 

ep,  epiblast ;  Ay.  hypoblast 

lateral  epiblast  is  formed  of  several  rows  of  cells,  that  of 
the  medullary  plate  is  at  first  formed  of  but  a  single 
row  (Fig.  104,  mg). 

The  mesoblast  and  notochord.  The  mesoblast  in 
mammalia  has,  as  in  the  chick,  a  double  origin,  and  the 
details  of  its  development  appear  to  resemble  essentially 
those  in  the  chick.  It  arises  (1)  &om  the  epiblast  of 
the  primitive  streak ;  this  has  been  already  described ; 
(2)  from  the  primitive  hypoblast  in  front  and  at  the 
sides  of  the  primitive  streak.  The  latter  is  known  as 
hypoblastic  mesoblast,  and  as  in  the  chick  appears  to 
originate  as  two  lateral  plates  split  off  from  the  primi- 
tive hypoblast.    These  two  plates  are  at  first  continuous 

F.  &  B.  21 
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Embryonic  Abka  of  a  Sevhi  Daib'  Embryo  Rabbit. 

(From  KCUikor.} 

o.  plAM  ot  fiitun  area  vssciilosa ;  r/  medull&rj  groove ;  pr.  pri- 

mitJTe  streak  ;  ag.  embryomc  area. 

In  the  region  o.  a  lajer  of  meeobUst  baa  alrewly  gronn  ;  then 

are  however  aa  jet  no  dgnB  of  blood-veesels  in  it 

This  mesoblaat  la  derived  from  the  mesoblast  of  the  primitiTe 
rtreok  (Eailiker). 

iu  the  axial  line  with  the  primitive  hypoblast.  When 
the  medullaiy  groove  is  formed  the  lateral  bands  of 
mesoblast  become  separate  from  the  axial  hypoblast  and 
give  lise  to  two  independent  lateral  platee  o 
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(Fig.  104).    The  axial  band  of  hypoblast  eventually 
gives  rise  to  the  notochord. 

Fza.  104. 


I 
I 


Trmtsvbbsb  SsonoN  through  an  Embbto  Rabbit  of  Eight 

Days.       « 

efp,  epiblast ;  itm.  meBoblast ;  Ay.  hypoblast ;  mg.  medullary 

groove. 

The  mesoblastic  elements  from  these  two  sources, 
though  at  first  characterised  by  the  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  their  cells  (Fig.  102,  B),  those  of  the 
primitive  streak  mesoblast  being  more  rounded,  soon 
become  blended  and  indistinguishable  fix)m  one  another; 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  parts  of  the  fully 
formed  mesoblast  they  severally  contribute. 

In  tracing  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  layers,  while  passing  from  the  region  of  the 
embryo  to  that  of  the  primitive  streak,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  follow  the  account  given  by  Schafer  for  the 
guinea-pig,  which  on  this  point  is  far  fuller  and  more 
satisfactory  than  that  of  other  observera  In  doing  so 
we  shall  leave  out  of  consideration  the  &ct  that  the 
layers  in  the  guinea-pig  are  inverted.  Fig.  105  repre- 
sents a  series  of  sections  through  this  part  in  the  guinea- 
pig.  The  anterior  section  (D)  passes  through  the  medul- 
lary groove  near  its  hinder  end.  The  commencement  of 
the  primitive  streak  is  marked  by  a  sUght  prominence  on 
the  floor  of  the  medullary  groove  between  the  two  diverg- 

21—2 
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ing  medullaiy  folds  (Fig.  105  C,  ae).    Where  this  piomi- 
nence  becomes  first  apparent  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast 


Fio.  105. 


aA 


A  Sekies  of  Transyerse  Sections  throuoh  the  Junction 
OF  THE  PRmrnvE  Streak  and  Medxtllart  Groove  or 
A  Young  Quinba-Pig.    (After  Schafer.) 

A  is  the  posterior  section. 

e,  epiblast ;  m.  mesoblast ;  A.  hypoblast ;  ae.  axial  epiblast  of 
the  primitive  streak ;  ah,  axial  hjx>oblast  attached  in  B.  and 
C.  to  the  epiblast  at  the  rudimentary  blastopore ;  ng,  me- 
dullary groove ;  /.  rudimentary  blastopore. 
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are  united  together.  The  mesoblast  plates  at  the  two 
sides  remain  in  the  meantime  quite  free.  Slightly 
further  back,  but  before  the  primitive  groove  is  reached, 
the  epiblast  and  hypoblast  are  connected  together  by  a 
cord  of  cells  (Fig.  105  B,/),  which  in  the  section  next 
following  becomes  detached  from  the  hypoblast  and 
forms  a  solid  keel  projecting  from  the  epiblast.  In  the 
following  section  the  hitherto  independent  mesoblast 
plates  become  united  with  this  keel  (Fig.  105  A) ;  and 
in  the  posterior  sections,  through  the  part  of  the  primi- 
tive streak  with  the  primitive  groove,  the  epiblast  and 
mesoblast  continue  to  be  united  in  the  axial  line,  but 
the  hypoblast  remains  distinct.  These  peculiar  relations 
may  shortly  be  described  by  saying  that  in  the  axial 
line  the  hypoblast  becomes  united  with  the  epSblaat  at 
the  posterior  end  of  the  embryo;  and  that  the  cells 
which  connect  the  hypoblast  and  epiblast  are  posteriorly 
continuous  with  the  fused  epiblast  and  mesoblast  of 
the  primitive  streak,  the  hypoblast  in  the  region  of  the 
primitive  streak  having  become  distinct  from  the  other 
layers. 

The  notoehord*  The  thickened  axial  portion  of  the 
hypoblast  in  the  region  of  the  embiyo  becomes  sepa- 
rated, as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  from  the  lateral 
parts  as  the  notochord. 

Yeiy  shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  notochord, 
the  hypoblast  grows  in  from  the  two  sides,  and  becomes 
quite  continuous  across  the  middle  Una  The  formation 
of  the  notochord  takes  place  frx)m  before  backwards; 
and  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  embryo  it  is  continued 
into  the  mass  of  cells  which  forms  the  axis  of  the  primi- 
tive streak,  becoming  therefore  at  this  point  continuous 
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with  the  epiblast.  The  notochord  in  fact  behaves  exactly 
as  did  the  axial  hypoblast  in  the  earlier  stage. 

The  peculiar  relations  just  mentioned  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  we  have  already  described  in  the  chick  (p.  60).  They 
receive  their  explanation  by  comparison  with  the  lower  types. 

The  cells  which  form  the  junction  between  the  epiblast  and 
the  axial  hypoblast  constitute  in  the  lower  types  the  front  wall  of 
a  passage  perforating  the  blastoderm  and  leading  from  the  ex- 
terior into  the  alimentaxy  canaL  This  passage  is  the  vertebrate 
blastopore. 

In  the  chick  we  have  seen  (p.  72)  this  passage  is  present  at  a 
certain  stage  of  development  as  the  neurenteric  canal ;  and  in  the 
duck  at  a  still  earlier  stage.  It  is  also  present  at  an  early  stage 
in  the  mole. 

The  presence  of  this  blastopore  renders  it  clear  that  the  blas- 
topore discovered  by  Ed.  van  Beneden  cannot  have  the  meaning 
he  assigned  to  it  in  comparing  it  with  the  blastopore  of  the 
frog. 

To  recapitulate.  At  the  stage  we  have  now  reached 
the  three  layers  are  definitely  established. 

The  epiblast  is  derived  partly  from  the  outer  layer 
of  segmentation  spheres  and  partly  from  the  larger  pro- 
portion  of  those  segmentation  spheres  which  constitute 
the  inner  mass.  The  hypoblast  arises  from  the  few 
remaining  cells  of  the  inner  mass ;  while  the  mesoblast 
has  its  origin  partially  from  the  epiblast  of  the  primitive 
streak  and  partially  from  the  hypoblast  cells  anterior  to 
the  primitive  streak. 

During  the  period  in  which  these  changes  have  been  taking 
place,  the  rudiments  of  a  vascular  area  become  formed,  and  while 
as  E5lliker  has  shewn,  the  mesoblast  of  this  portion  is  to  some 
extent  derived  from  the  mesoblast  of  the  primitive  streak,  it  is 
possible  that  a  portion  of  it  owes  its  origin  to  hypobkstic  meso- 
blast 
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General  growth  of  the  embryo.    We  have  seen 

that  the  blastodermic  vesicle  becomes  divided  at  an 
early  stage  of  development  into  an  embryonic  area,  and 
a  non-embryonic  portion.  The  embryonic  area  gives 
rise  to  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  embryo,  while  the 
non-embiyonic  part  forms  an  appendage  known  as  the 
umbilical  vesicle,  which  becomes  gradually  folded  off 
from  the  embryo,  and  has  precisely  the  relations  of  the 
yolk-sac  of  the  chicL  It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
Mammalia  are  descended  from  ancestors,  the  embryos 
of  which  had  large  yolk-sacs,  but  that  the  yolk  has 
become  reduced  in  quantity  owing  to  the  nutriment 
received  from  the  wall  of  the  uterus  taking  the  place 
of  that  originally  supplied  by  the  yolk.  A  rudiment  of 
the  yolk-sac  being  thus  retained  in  the  umbilical  vesi- 
cle, this  structure  may  be  called  indifferently  umbilical 
vesicle  or  yolk-sac. 

The  yolk  which  fills  the  yolk-sac  in  Birds  is  re- 
placed in  Mammals  by  a  coagulable  fluid;  while  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  hypoblast  round  the  wall  of 
the  blastodermic  vesicle,  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  growth  of  the  hy- 
poblast round  the  yolk-sac  in  Birds. 

The  whole  embryonic  area  would  seem  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  the  body  of  the  embryo.  Its 
long  axis  has  no  very  definite  relation  to  that  of  the 
blastodermic  vesicle,  llie  first  external  trace  of  the 
embryo  to  appear  is  the  medullary  plate,  boimded  by 
the  medullary  folds,  and  occupying  at  first  the  anterior 
half  of  the  embiyonic  area  (Fig.  103).  The  two  me- 
dullary folds  diverge  behind  and  enclose  the  front  end 
of  the  primitive  streak.    As  the  embiyo  elongates  the 
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medullary  folds  nearly  meet  behind  and  so  cut  oS  the 
front  portioti  of  the  primitive  streak,  which  then  ap- 
•pears  as  a  projection  in  the  hind  end  of  the  medullary 
groove.  At  the  hind  end  of  the  medullary  groove 
(mole)  a  deep  pit  perforates  its  floor  and  enters  the 
mass  of  mesoblast  cells  lying  below.  The  pit  is  a  rudi- 
ment of  the  blastopore  (described  on  p.  326)  which  has 
been  enclosed  by  the  medullary  folds. 

Henceforward  the  general  course  of  development  is 
very  similar  to  that  in  the  chick  and  80  wiU  he  only  hriefly 
described.  The  special  features  in  the  development  <^ 
particular  oivans  will  be  described  later.  In  an  embryo 
Lbbit.  eighTTys  after  impregnation,  the  moduli^ 
groove  is  about  1'80  mm.  in  length.  At  this  stage  a 
division  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  lateral  pktes  of 
mesoblast  into  a  vertebral  zone  adjoining  the  embryo 
and  a  more  peripheral  lateral  zone ;  and  in  the  verte- 
bral zone  indications  of  two  somites,  about  0*37  mm. 
from  the  hinder  end  of  the  embryo,  become  apparent. 
The  foremost  of  these  somites  marks  the  junction,  or 
very  nearly  so,  of  the  cephalic  region  and  trunk.  The 
small  size  of  the  latter  as  compared  with  the  former  is 
very  striking,  but  is  characteristic  of  Vertebrates  gene- 
rally. The  trunk  gradually  elongates  relatively  to  the 
head,  by  the  addition  behind  of  fresh  somites.  The 
embryo  has  not  yet  begun  to  be  folded  off  trom  the 
yolk-sac. 

In  a  slightly  older  embryo  of  nine  days  there  appears 
(Hensen,  Eolliker)  round  the  embryonic  area  a  delicate 
clear  ring  which  is  narrower  in  front  than  behind  (Fig. 
106  A.  ap).  This  ring  is  regarded  by  these  authors  as 
representing  the  peripheral  part  of  the  area  pellucida  of 
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Birds,  which  does  not  become  converted  into  the  body 
of  the  embryo.  Outside  the  area  pellucida,  an  area 
vasculosa  has  become  very  well  defined.  In  the  em- 
bryo itself  (Fig.  106  A)  the  disproportion  between  head 
and  trunk  is  less  marked  than  before;  the  medullary 
plate  dilates  anteriorly  to  form  a  spatula-shaped  ce- 
phalic enlargement;  and  three  or  four  somites  are 
established.  In  the  lateral  parts  of  the  mesoblast  of 
the  head  there  may  be  seen  on  each  side  a  tube-like 
structure  (hz).  Each  of  these  is  part  of  the  heart,  which 
arises  as  two  independent  tubes.  The  remains  of  the 
primitive  streak  (jyr)  are  still  present  behind  the  me- 
dullaiy  groove. 

In  somewhat  older  embryos  (Fig.  106  B)  with  about 
eight  somites,  in  which  the  trunk  considerably  exceeds 
the  head  in  length,  the  first  distiiict  traces  of  the 
folding  off  of  the  head  end  of  the  embryo  become  ap- 
parent, and  somewhat  later  a  fold  also  appears  at  the 
hind  end.  In  the  formation  of  the  hind  end  of  the 
embryo  the  primitive  streak  gives  rise  to  a  tail  swelling 
and  to  part  of  the  ventral  wall  of  the  post-anal  gut.  In 
the  region  of  the  head  the  rudiments  of  the  heart  (h) 
are  far  more  definite.  The  medullary  groove  is  still 
open  for  its  whole  length,  but  in  the  head  it  exhibits  a 
series  of  well-marked  dilatations.  The  foremost  of 
these  {vh)  is  the  rudiment  of  the  fore-brain  from  the 
sides  of  which  there  project  the  two  optic  vesicles  (ab) ; 
the  next  is  the  mid-brain  {mh)  and  the  last  is  the  hind- 
brain  (hh),  which  is  again  divided  into  smaller  lobes  by 
successive  constrictions.  The  medullary  groove  behind 
the  region  of  the  somites  dilates  into  an  embryonic 
sinus  rhomboidalis  like  that  of  the  bird.     Traces  of  the 
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Fia.  lOa. 


EnBitTO  Babbits  or  about  Nihb  Dats  frou  thk  Dobsal  Sidb. 

(From  ESUiker.] 

A.  magnified  23  times,  and  B.  SI  timea. 

ap.  area,  pellucida  j  r/  medullary  groove  ;  A',  medullary  plate  in 
the  rc^oD  of  the  future  fore-brain  ;  A",  medoll&ry  plate  in 
the  region  of  the  Aiture  mid-hnun ;  vL  fora-brain  ;  a&.  optic 
vesicle ;  mh.  mid-brain  ;  hh.  and  hT.  hind-brain  ;  uw.  meao- 
blastio  Bomite  ;  i(c.  vertebral  Eone  ;  pi.  lateral  aone ;  Am.  and 
h.  heart ;  ph.  perioardial  aection  of  body-cavi^ ;  vo.  vitdline 
rein  ;  a/,  amnion  fold. 
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anmion  {af)  are  now  apparent  both  in  front  of  and 
behind  the  embryo. 

The  structure  of  the  head  and  the  formation  of  the 
heart  at  this  age  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  107.  The 
widely  open  medullary  groove  {rf)  is  shewn  in  the 
centre.  Below  it  the  hypoblast  is  thickened  to  form 
the  notochord  dd  \  and  at  the  sides  are  seen  the  two 
tubes,  which,  on  the  folding-in  of  the  fore-gut,  give  rise 
to  the  unpaired  heart  \  Each  of  these  is  formed  of 
an  outer  muscular  tube  of  splanchnic  mesoblast  {aJiH), 
not  quite  closed  towards  the  hypoblast,  and  an  inner 
epithelioid  layer  (jM)\  and  is  placed  in  a  special  section 
of  the  body  cavity  {ph),  which  afterwards  forms  the 
pericardial  cavity. 

Before  the  ninth  day  is  completed  great  external 
changes  are  usually  effected  The  medullary  groove 
becomes  closed  for  its  whole  length  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  posterior  portioxL  The  closure  commences, 
as  in  Birds,  in  the  region  of  the  mid-brain.  Anteriorly 
the  folding-off  of  the  embryo  proceeds  so  &r  that  the 
head  becomes  quite  free,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  throat,  ending  blindly  in  fit)nt,  becomes  established. 
In  the  course  of  this  folding  the,  at  first  widely  sepa- 
rated, halves  of  the  heart  are  brought  together,  coalesce 
on  the  ventral  side  of  the  throat,  and  so  give  rise  to  a 
median  undivided  heart.  The  fold  at  the  tail  end  of 
the  embryo  progresses  considerably,  and  during  its  ad- 
vance the  allantois  is  formed  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Birds.  The  somites  increase  in  number  to  about  twelve. 
The  amniotic  folds  nearly  meet  above  the  embryo. 

^  The  detailB  of  the  deyelopment  of  the  heart  axe  desoribed  below 
(ch.  XII.). 
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TIU5BVBBBX  SxcnoH  TBROCOH  TBI  Heui  or  A  Rabbit  or 

THE  SAME  AOE  AS  Fio.  106  B.    (From  Eollilnr.) 

B.  is  a  more  highly  magnified  repreaentation  of  part  of  A. 

tf.  medullAiy  groove ;  mp.  medullarj  plate  ;  rm.  medullarj  fold  ; 

h.  epiblaat ;  dd.  hypoblast ;  di.  notochordal  thickeoing  of 

hypoblast ;  *p.  imdiTided  meaoblBstj  hp.  sranatic  mesoUast; 
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d^,  aplanohmo  mesoblaBt;  pA.  perictknliAl  section  of  bodf- 
cavity ;  oAh.  muscul&r  wall  of  heart ;  ihh.  epithelioid  Utot  of 
heart ;  met.  lateral  undivided  meeoblAst ;  «w.  fold  of  hjpo- 
blaat  which  will  form  the  ventral  wall  of  the  pharynx ;  tr. 
oommenciiig  tiuvat. 

Tile  later  stages  in  the  development  proceed  in  the 
mun  in  the  sune  manner  as  in  the  Bird.  The  craniid 
flexure  soon  hecomes  very  marked,  the  mid-braiu  form- 
ing the  end  of  the  long  axiB  of  the  embryo  (Fig.  lOS). 
The  sense  organs  have  the  usual  development.  Under 
the  fore-brain  appears  an  epiblastic  involution  giving 

PiQ.  loe. 


SI 

Advasoed  Embbto  or  A  Rabbit  (about  Twelve  Dats)'. 
mb.  mid-bmn ;  th.  thalamenoephalon  ;  c#.  oerebral  hemisphere ; 
op.  eye ;  iv.v.  fourth  ventricle ;  mx.  maxillary  prooew ;  md. 
maodibular  arch ;  Ay.  hy oid  aroh  ;  /I.  fore-limb  ;  hi.  hind- 
limb  ;  (tm.  umbilical  etallE. 

'  This  figure  wae  drawn  by  Hr  W«ldon. 
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rise  both  to  the  mouth  and  to  the  pituitary  body.  Be- 
hind the  mouth  are  three  well  marked  pairs  of  visceral 
archea  The  first  of  these  is  the  mandibular  arch 
(Fig.  108  md)^  which  meets  its  fellow  in  the  middle 
line,  and  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  mouth. 
It  sends  forward  on  each  side  a  superior  maxillary  pro- 
cess (ttuc)  which  partially  forms  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  moutL  Behind  the  mandibular  arch  are  present  a 
well-developed  hyoid  (hy)  and  a  first  branchial  arch 
(not  shewn  in  Fig.  108).  There  are  four  clefts,  as  in 
the  chick,  but  the  fourth  is  not  bounded  behind  by  a 
d^nite  arch.  Only  the  first  of  these  clefts  persists  as 
the  tympanic  cavity  and  Eustachian  tube. 

At  the  time  when  the  cranial  flexure  appears,  the 
body  also  develops  a  sharp  flexure  immediately  behind 
the  head,  which  is  thus  bent  forwards  upon  the  pos- 
terior straight  part  of  the  body  (Fig.  108).  The  amount 
of  this  flexure  varies  somewhat  in  different  forms.  It 
is  very  marked  in  the  dog  (Bischoff).  At  a  later  period, 
and  in  some  species  even  before  the  stage  figured,  the 
tail  end  of  the  body  also  becomes  bent  (Fig.  108),  so 
that  the  whole  dorsal  side  assumes  a  convex  curvature, 
and  the  head  and  tail  become  closely  approximated.  In 
most  cases  the  embryo,  on  the  development  of  the  tail, 
assumes  a  more  or  less  definite  spiral  curvature  (Fig. 
108).  With  the  more  complete  development  of  the 
lower  wall  of  the  body  the  ventral  flexure  partially  dis- 
appears, but  remains  more  or  less  persistent  till  near 
the  close  of  intra-uterine  life.  The  limbs  are  formed  as 
simple  buds  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Birds.  The  buds 
of  the  hind-limbs  are  directed  somewhat  forwards,  and 
those  of  the  fore-limb  backwards. 


J 
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The  hnman  embiyo.  Our  knowledge  as  to  the 
early  development  of  the  human  embryo  is  in  an  un- 
satisfactory state.  The  positive  facts  we  know  are  com- 
paratively feW|  and  it  is  not  possible  to  construct  firom 
them  a  history  of  the  development  which  is  capable  of 
satisfactory  comparison  with  that  in  other  forms,  unless 
all  the  early  embryos  known  are  to  be  regarded  as 
abnormal.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  develop- 
ment, which  was  first  clearly  brought  to  light  by  AUen 
Thomson  in  1839,  is  the  veiy  early  appearance  of 
branched  villi  In  the  last  few  years  several  ova,  even 
yoimger  than  those  described  by  Allen  Thomson,  have 
been  met  with,  which  exhibit  this  peculiarity. 

The  best  preserved  of  these  ova  is  one  described  by 
!Reichert\  This  ovum,  though  probably  not  more  than 
thirteen  days  old,  was  completely  enclosed  by  a  decidua 
reflexa.  It  had  (Fig.  109  A  and  B)  a  flattened  oval 
form,  measuring  in  its  two  diameters  5*5  mm.  and 
3*5  mm.  The  edge  was  covered  with  branched  villi, 
while  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  flattened  sur&ces 
there  was  a  spot  free  from  villi  On  the  sur£ace  ad- 
joining the  uterine  wall  was  a  darker  area  (e)  formed  of 
two  layers  of  cells.  Nothing  certain  has  been  made  out 
about  the  structure  of  ova  of  this  age. 

The  villi,  which  at  first  leave  the  flattened  poles 
free,  seem  soon  to  extend  first  over  one  of  the  flat  sides 
and  finally  over  the  whole  ovum  (Fig.  109  C). 

Unless  the  two-layered  region  of  Reichert's  ovum  is 
the  embryonic  area,  nothing  which  can  clearly  be 
identified  as  an  embryo  has  been  detected  in  these 

1  Abhandlongen  der  Kdnigl  Akad.  d.  Wise,  za  Berlin,  1878. 
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Thi  Human  Ova  duodk)  eablx  sTAOsa  or  dbtxlofiiknt. 

(From  Quain'a  Anatomy.) 

A.  and  B,    Froat  and  side  view  of  an  ovum  ^ured  by  Baiohert, 

BQppoeed  to  be  about  thirteen  da,ya.    e.  embryonic  area. 
C.    An  ovum  of  aboat  four  or  five  weeks  shewing  the  general 
structure  of  the  ovum  before  the  formatioQ  of  the  placenta- 
Part  of  the  wall  of  the  ovum  is  removed  to  shew  the  embryo 
in  tihi.     (After  Allen  Thomson.) 

early  ova.  In  an  ovtim  described  by  Breus,  and  in  one 
described  long  ago  by  Wharton-Jones,  a  mass  found  in 
the  interior  of  the  ovnm  may  perhaps  be  interpreted 
(EQs)  as  the  remains  of  the  yolk.  It  is,  however,  veiy 
probable  that  all  the  early  ova  so  far  obtained  are 
more  or  less  pathological. 

The  youngest  ovum  with  a  distinct  embryo  is  one 
described  by  His.  This  ovum,  which  is  diagramtuati- 
cally  represented  in  Fig.  Ill  in  longitudinal  secdon. 
had  the  form  of  an  oval  vesicle  completely  covered  by 
villi,  being  about  8'5  mm.  and  5'5  mm.  in  its  two 
diameters,  and  flatter  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
An  embryo  with  a  yolk-sac  was  attached  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  flatter  wall  of  the  vesicle  by  a  stalk,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  allantoic  stalk;  the  embryo 
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Thbks  Early  Huiuk  Ehbbtos.    (Copied  from  His.) 

A.  Side  view  of  an  mrlj  embiyo  described  by  TTin. 

B.  Embryo  of  about  12 — 14  days  deeoribed  hj  Allen  Thom- 

C.  TouDg  embiyo  described  by  Hie. 

am,  ammim ;   md,  medolkry  groove ;    vm.  umbilical  vesicle ; 
ch.  chorion,  to  which  the  embiyo  ie  attached  by  a  stalk. 

and  yolk-sac  filled  up  but  a  very  small   part  of  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  vesicle. 

The  embryo,  which  was  probably  not  quite  normal 
(Fig.  110  A),  was  very  imperfectly  developed;  a  me- 
dullaiy  plate  was  hardly  indicated,  and,  though  the 
mesoblast  waa'  unse^mented,  the  head  fold,  separating 
the  embryo  from  the  yolk-sac  (wm),  was  ahready  in- 
F.  AB.  S2 
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s 

X 

O     DiAOBAMMATIC     LONOITXTDDrAL      SeCTIOK     OF     THE    OyVU     TO 

m         WHICH  THE  £mBRTO  (FiG.    110  A.)  BELONGED.      (After  Hift.) 

am.  amnion;  Nh.  umbilical  yeaicla 

^      dicated.     The  amnion  (am)  was  completely  formed^  and 

^  5  -  vitelline  vessels  had  made  their  appearance. 

5  jp  Two  embryos  described  by  Allen  Thomson  are  but 

jk       slightly  older  than  the  above  embryo  of  His.     Both  of 

ji       them  probably  belong  to  the  first  fortnight  of  preg- 

M        nancy.    In  both  cases  the  embryo  was  more  or  less 

folded  off  from  the  yolk-sac,  and  in  one  of  them  the 

medullary  groove  was  still  widely  open,  except  in  the 

region  of  the  neck  (Fig.  110  B).     The  allantoic  stalk,  if 

present,  was  not  clearly  made  out,  and  the  condition  of 

the  amnion  was  also  not  fully  studied.    The  smaller  of 

the  two  ova  was  ju^  6  mm.  in  its  largest  diameter,  and 

was  nearly  completely  covered  with  simple  villi,  more 

developed  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

In  a  somewhat  later  period,  about  the  stage  of  a 
chick  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  the  medullary  folds 
are  completely  closed,  the  region  of  the  brain  already 
marked,  and  the  cranial  flexure  commencing.  The 
mesoblast  is  divided  up  into  numerous  somites,  and  the 
mandibular  and  first  two  branchial  arches  are  indicated. 
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The  embiyo  is  still  but  incompletely  folded  off  from 
the  jolk-sac  below. 

Li  a  still  older  sts^  t^  cranial  flexure  becomes 
still  more  pronounced,  placing  the  mid-brain  at  the  end 
of  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  The  body  also  begins  to 
be  ventrally  curved  (Fig.  110  C). 

Externally  human  embryos  at  this  age  are  charac- 
terized by  the  small  size  of  the  anterior  end  of  the 
head. 

The  flexure  goes  on  gradually  increasing,  and  in  the 
third  week  of  pregnancy  in  embryos  of  about  4  mm.  the 
limbe  make  their  appearance. 

The  embryo  at  this  st^e  (Fig.  112),  which  is  about 


Two  TiKws  or  A  Hniuir  Embryo  of  bbtwkbn  thi  Third 
AND  Fourth  Week. 

A.  Side  view.  (From  Ettlliker ;  after  Allen  ThomBOD.)  a. 
UDnion  i  b,  umbilical  veaicle ;  c^  m^dibuljv  arcli ;  a.  hyoid 
arch;  /.  commenciiig  aaterior  limb;  g.  primitife  auditory 
vedcle;  h.  eje;  u  heart. 

B.  Dorsal  view  to  shew  the  attachment  of  the  dilated  allantoic 
atalk  to  the  chorion,  (From  a  sketch  by  Allen  Thomson.) 
ant.  amnion  i  off.  allantoia  ;  yt.  yolk-MO. 

22—2 
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equivalent  to  that  of  a  cMck  on  the  fourth  day^  re- 
sembles in  almost  eveiy  respect  the  normal  embryos  of 
the  Amniota.  The  cranial  flexure  is  as  pronounced  as 
usual,  and  the  cerebral  region  has  now  fully  the  normal 
size.  The  whole  body  soon  becomes  flexed  ventrally, 
and  also  somewhat  spirally.  The  yolk-sac  (B;  ys)  forms  a 
small  spherical  appendage  with  a  long  wide  stalk,  and 
the  embryo  is  attached  by  an  allantoic  stalk  with  a 
slight  swelling,  probably  indicating  the  presence  of  a 
small  hypoblastic  diverticulum,  to  the  inner  &ce  of  the 
chorion. 

A  detailed  history  of  the  further  development  of 
the  human  embryo  does  not  fieJl  within  the  province  of 

?xo.  lis. 


Figures  bhewino  thb  £ablt  Chahgbs  in  thb  fobm  of  ths 
Human  Head.    (From  Quain's  Anatomy.) 

A.  Head  of  an  embryo  of  about    four  weeks.     (After 

Allen  Thomson.) 

B.  Head  of  an  embryo  of  about  siz  weeks.    (After  Ecker.) 

C.  Head  of  an  embryo  of  about  nine  weeks. 

1.  mandibular  arch ;  1'.  persistent  part  of  hyomandibular  cleft ; 
a.  auditory  vesicle. 
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this  work;  while  the  later  changes  in  the  embryonio 
membranes  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  chapter.  For 
the  changes  which  take  place  on  the  formation  of  the 
&ce  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  Fig.  113.  For  a  full  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  relation  between  the  human  embiyos 
just  described  and  those  of  other  Mammals,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Comp.  Embryology,  YoL  n.  p.  224  et  seq. 
The  goinea  pig,  rat  and  mouse  present  a  pe- 
culiar method  of  development,  the  details  of  which  are 
not  entirely  understood,  and  we  do  not  propose  to 
examine  them  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  mode  of 
development  gives  rise  to  the  so-called  inversion  of  the 
layers;  so  called  because  the  outer  layer  of  the  em- 
bryonic vesicle  appeared  to  the  older  observers  to  be 
formed  of  hypoblast  and  the  embryonic  epiblast  to  be 
enclosed  wiOiin. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

EMBRTONIG  MEMBRANES  AND  TOLK-SAC. 

In  the  Mammalia  the  early  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embiyonic  membranes  are  nearly  the  same 
as  in  Aves;  but  during  the  later  stages  the  allantois 
enters  into  peculiar  relations  with  the  uterine  walls, 
and  the  two^  together  with  the  interposed  portion  of 
the  subzonal  membrane  or  £edse  amnion  (the  nature  of 
which  will  be  presently  described),  give  rise  to  a  very 
characteristic  Mammalian  organ — the  placenta — ^into 
the  structure  of  which  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  enter 
at  some  length.  The  embryonic  membranes  vary  so 
considerably  in  the  different  forms  that  it  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  commence  with  a  description  of  their 
development  in  an  ideal  case. 

We  may  commence  with  a  blastodermic  vesicle  closely 
invested  by  the  delicate  remnant  of  the  zona  radiata  at 
the  stage  in  which  the  medullary  groove  is  already 
established.  Around  the  embryonic  area  a  layer  of 
mesoblast  would  have  extended  for  a  certain  distance ; 
so  as  to  give  rise  to  an  area  vasculosa^  in  which  how- 
ever the  blood-vessels  would  not  have  become  definitely 
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established.  Such  a  vesicle  is  represented  diagram- 
matically  in  Fig.  114,  i.  Somewhat  later  the  embryo 
begins  to  be  folded  off  first  in  front  and  then  behind 
(Fig.  114,  2).  These  folds  result  in  a  constriction  sepa- 
rating the  embryo  and  the  yolk-sac  (ds),  or  as  it  is 
called  in  Mammalian  embryology,  the  wmbilical  vesicle. 
The  splitting  of  the  mesoblast  into  a  splanchnic  and  a 
somatic  layer  has  taken  place,  and  at  the  front  and 
hind  end  of  the  embryo  a  fold  (Jca)  of  the  somatic  meso- 
blast and  epiblast  begins  to  rise  up  and  grow  over  the 
head  and  tail  of  the  embryo.  These  two  folds  form  the 
commencement  of  the  amnion.  The  head  and  tail  folds 
of  the  amnion  are  continued  round  the  two  sides  of  the 
embiyo  till  they  meet  and  unite  into  a  continuous  fold. 
This  fold  grows  gradually  upwards,  but  before  it  has 
completely  enveloped  the  embryo  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  area  vasculosa  become  fully  developed.  They  are 
arranged  in  a  maimer  not  very  different  6x)m  that  in 
the  chick. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  their  arrange- 
ment in  the  rabbit : — 

The  outer  boundary  of  the  area,  which  is  continually  extend- 
ing farther  and  farther  round  the  umbihoal  reslGle,  is  marked  by 
a  venous  sLnas  termlnalis  (Fig.  114,  tt).  The  area  is  not>  as  in 
the  chick,  a  nearly  complete  circle,  but  is  in  front  divided  by  a 
deep  indentation  extending  inwards  to  the  level  of  the  heart.  In 
consequence  of  this  indentation  the  sinus  terminalia  -  ends  in 
front  in  two  branches,  which  bend  inwards  and  £Edl  directly  into 
the  main  vitelline  veins.  The  blood  ia  brought  from  the  dorsal 
acnto  by  a  series  of  lateral  vitelline  arteries,  and  not  by  a  single 
pair  as  in  the  chick.  These  arteries  break  up  into  a  more  deeply 
situated  arterial  network,  from  which  the  blood  is  continued 
partly  into  the  sinus  terminalis,  and  partly  into  a  superficial  venous 
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FiTE  Diagrammatic  Figures  illustrating  thk  Formation 
OF  THE  Foetal  Membranes  of  a  Mammal.  (From  EttUi- 
ker.) 

In  1, 2, 3,  4  the  embryo  is  represented  in  longitudinal  section. 

1.  Ovum  with  zona  pellucida,  blastodermic  vesicle,  and 
embryonic  aiea. 

8.  Ovum  with  commencing  formation  of  umbilical  yeside 
and  amnion. 

3.  Ovum  with  amnion  about  to  close,  and  commencing 
allantoiB. 

4.  Ovum  with  villous  subzonal  membrane,  larger  allantois, 
and  mouth  and  anus. 

5.  Ovum  in  which  the  mesoblast  of  the  allantois  has  ex- 
tended round  the  inner  surfisu^e  of  the  subzonal  membrane  and 
united  with  it  to  form  the  chorion.  The  cavity  of  the  allantois 
is  aborted.    This  fig.  is  a  diagram  of  an  early  human  ovum. 

dL  sona  radiata;  d  and  <k.  processes  of  zona;  %h.  subzonal  mem- 
brane, outer  fold  of  amnion,  false  amnion ;  tk,  chorion ;  cA.  %, 
chorionic  villi ;  am,  amnion;  ib.  head-fold  of  amnion;  m.  tail- 
fold  of  amnion;  a.  epiblast  of  embryo;  a',  epiblastofnon-em- 
bryonio  part  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle ;  m.  embryonic  meso- 
blast ;  ml,  non-embryonic  mesoblast ;  df,  area  vasculosa ;  it, 
sinus  terminalis;  dd,  embryonic  hypoblast;  i,  non-embryo- 
nic hypoblast;  Wu  cavity  of  blastodermic  vesicle,  the  greater 
part  of  which  becomes  the  cavity  of  umbilical  veside  cb. ; 
dg,  stalk  of  umbilical  vesicle;  61,  allantois;  e.  embryo;  r. 
space  between  chorion  and  amnion  containing  albuminous 
fluid ;  vL  ventral  body  wall ;  Kk,  pericardial  cavity. 
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network.  The  hinder  end  of  the  heart  is  continued  into  two 
vitelline  veins,  each  of  which  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  branch.  The  anterior  branch  is  a  limb  of  the  ainns 
terminalis,  and  the  posterior  and  smaller  branch  is  continued 
towards  the  hind  part  of  the  sinus,  near  which  it  ends.  On  its 
way  it  receives,  on  its  outer  side,  numerous  branches  from  the 
venous  network.  The  venous  network  connects  hj  its  anasto- 
moses, the  posterior  branch  of  the  vitelline  vein  and  the  sinus 
terminalis. 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  circulation  of 
the  yolk-sac  the  folds  of  the  amnion  meet  and  coalesce 
above  the  embryo  (Fig.  1 14,  3  and  4,  am).  After  this  the 
inner  or  true  amnion  becomes  severed  from  the  outer 
or  false  anmion,  though  the  two  sometimes  remain  con- 
nected by  a  narrow  stalk.  The  space  between  the  true 
and  false  amnion  is  a  continuation  of  the  body  cavity. 
The  true  amnion  consists  of  a  layer  of  epiblastic  epi- 
thelium and  generally  also  of  somatic  mesoblast,  while 
the  false  amnion  consists  as  a  rule  of  epiblast  only; 
though  it  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  (the  rabbit?) 
the  mesoblast  may  be  continued  along  its  inner 
face. 

Before  the  two  limbs  of  the  amnion  are  completely 
severed  the  epiblast  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  becomes  sepa- 
rated from  the  subjacent  mesoblast  and  hypoblast  of  the 
vesicle  (Fig.  114,  3),  and,  together  with  the  fsJse  am- 
nion {ah)  with  which  it  is  continuous,  forms  a  complete 
lining  for  the  inner  face  of  the  zona  radiata.  The  space 
between  this  membrane  and  the  umbilical  vesicle  with 
the  attached  embryo  is  obviously  continuous  with  the 
body  cavity  (vide  Figs.  114,  4  and  115).  To  this  mem- 
brane Turner  has  given  the  appropriate  name  of  sub^ 
zonal  membrane :  by  Yon  Baer  it  was  called  the  serous 
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envelope.    It  soon  fuses  with  the  zona  radiata,  or  at 
any  rate  the  zona  ceases  to  be  distinguishable. 

While  the  above  changes  have  been  taking  place 
the  whole  blastodermic  vesicle,  still  enclosed  in  the 
zona,  has  become  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  uterus. 
In  the  case  of  the  typical  uterus  with  two  tubular 
horns,  the  position  of  each  embryo,  when  there  are 
several,  is  marked  by  a  swelling  in  the  walls  of  the 
uterus,  preparatory  to  the  changes  in  the  wall  which 
take  place  on  the  formation  of  the  placenta.  In  the 
region  of  each  swelling  the  zona  around  the  blasto- 
dermic  vesicle  is  closely  embraced  in  a  ring-like  fashion 
by  the  epithelium  of  the  uterine  wall.  The  whole 
vesicle  assumes  an  oval  form,  and  it  lies  in  the  uterus 
with  its  two  ends  free.  The  embryonic  area  is  placed 
close  to  the  mesometric  attachment  of  the  uterus.  In 
many  cases  peculiar  processes  or  villi  grow  out  from 
the  ovum  (Fig.  114,  4,  sz)  which  fit  into  the  folds  of 
the  uterine  epithelium.  The  nature  of  these  processes 
requires  further  elucidation,  but  in  some  instances 
they  appear  to  proceed  from  the  zona  (rabbit)  and  in 
other  instances  from  the  subzonal  membrane  (dog). 
In  any  case  the  attachment  between  the  blastodermic 
vesicle  and  the  uterine  wall  becomes  so  close  at  the 
time  when  the  body  of  the  embryo  is  first  formed  out 
of  the  embryonic  area,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
separate  them  without  laceration ;  and  at  this  period — 
from  the  8th  to  the  9th  day  in  the  rabbit — it  requires 
the  greatest  care  to  remove  the  ovum  from  the  uterus 
without  injury.  It  will  be  understood  of  course  that 
the  attachment  above  described  is  at  first  purely  super- 
ficial and  not  vascular. 
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During  the  changes  above  described  as  taking  place 
in  the  amnion,  the  allantois  grows  out  from  the  hind- 
gut  as  a  vesicle  lined  by  hypoblast,  but  covered  ex- 
ternally by  a  layer  of  splanchnic  mesoblast  (Pig.  114,  3 
and  4,  aZ)\    It  soon  becomes  a  flat  sac,  projecting  into 
the  now  laigely  developed  space  between  the  subzonal 
membrane  and  the  amnion,  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
embryo  (Fig.  115,  ALCf).    In  some  cases  it  extends  so 
as  to  cover  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  subzonal 
membrane ;  in  other  cases  again  its  extension  is  much 
more  limited.     Its  lumen  may  be  retained  or  may  be- 
come nearly  or  wholly  aborted.    A  fusion  takes  place 
between  the  subzonal  membrane   and  the  adjoining 
mesoblastic  wall  of  the  allantois,  and  the  two  together 
give  rise  to  a  secondary  membrane  round  the  ovum 
known  as  the  chorion.     Since  however  the  allantois 
does  not  always  come  in  contact  with  the  whole  inner 
surface  of  the  subzonal  membrane  the  term  chorion  is 
apt  to  be  somewhat  vague ;  in  the  rabbity  for  instance, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  so-called  chorion  is  formed 
by  a  fusion  of  the  wall  of  the  yolk-sac  with  the  sub- 
zonal  membrane  (Fig.  116).    The  region  of  the  chorion 
which  gives  rise  to  the  placenta  may  in  such  cases  be 
distinguished  as  the  true  chorion  from  the  remaining 
part  which  will  be  called  the  false  chorion. 

The  mesoblast  of  the  allantois,  especially  that  part 
of  it  which  assists  in  forming  the  chorion,  becomes 
highly  vascular ;  the  blood  being  brought  to  it  by  two 
aUantoic  arteries  continued  from  the  terminal  bifur- 

^  The  hjpoblastio  element  in  the  allantois  is  Bomdtimee  very  mneh 
xednced,  so  that  the  allantois  maybe  mainly  foimed  of  a  Tascnlar  layer 
of  mesoblast 
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DiAQBAU  or  IKE  FtiTAJi  UfiUBBAsia  or  a  Mamma  r..  (From 

Turner.) 
Stmctuna  which  dther  are  or  have  been  at  an  earliar  period 
of  deTelopment  coDtiauooB  with  each  other  are  represented  bj 
the  same  character  of  ahading. 

pa,  sona  with  villi;  n.  aubzonal  membrane;  K  epiblaat  of 
embryo;  am.  uniiiou ;  AC.  amniotic  cavity;  M.  niesoblaat 
of  embTTO ;  H.  hypoblast  of  embiyo ;  (TV.  urabilical  vesicle ; 
dl.alLantois;  J£(7.  allantoic  cavity. 

catioD  of  the  dorsal  aorta,  and  returned  to  the  body 
by  one,  or  rarely  two,  allantoic  veins,  which  join  the 
Tit«llme  veins  from  the  yolk-sac.  From  the  outer  sur- 
fece  of  the  true  cliorion  (Fig.  114, 5,  ch.  x,  116)  villi  grow 
out  and  fit  into  crypts  or  depressions  which  have  in  tho 
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meajitiine  made  their  appeaxance  in  the  walls  of  the 
uterus*.  The  villi  of  the  chorion  are  covered  by  an 
epithelium  derived  from  the  subzonal  membrane,  and 
are  provided  with  a  connective-tissue  core  containing 
an  artery  and  vein  and  a  capillary  plexus  connecting 
them.  In  most  cases  they  assume  a  more  or  less  ar- 
borescent form,  and  have  a  distribution  on  the  surface 
of  the  chorion  varying  characteristically  in  different 
species.  The  walls  of  the  crypts  into  which  the  villi 
are  fitted  also  become  highly  vascular,  and  a  nutritive 
fluid  passes  from  the  maternal  vessels  of  the  placenta 
to  the  foetal  vessels  by  a  process  of  diJQEusion;  while 
there  is  probably  also  a  secretion  by  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  walls  of  the  crypts,  which  becomes  ab- 
sorbed by  the  vessels  of  the  foetal  villi.  The  above 
maternal  and  foetal  structures  constitute  together  the 
organ  known  as  the  placenta.  The  maternal  portion 
consists  essentially  of  the  vascular  crypts  in  the 
uterine  walls,  and  the  foetal  portion  of  more  or  less 
arborescent  villi  of  the  true  chorion  fitting  into  these 
crypts. 

While  the  placenta  is  being  developed  the  folding 
off  of  the  embryo  frx)m  the  yolk-sac  becomes  more 
complete;  and  the  yolk-sac  remains  coimected  with  the 
ileal  region  of  the  intestine  by  a  narrow  stalk,  the  vi- 
telline duct  (Fig.  114,  4  and  5  and  Fig.  115),  consisting 
of  the  same  tissues  as  the  yolk-sac,  viz.  hypoblast  and 
splanchnic  mesoblast     While  the  true  splanchnic  stalk 

^  These  crypts  have  no  conneotion  with  the  openings  of  glands  in 
the  walls  of  the  nterns.  They  are  believed  by  Eroolani  to  be  formed 
to  a  large  eztent  by  a  regeneration  of  the  lining  tissue  of  the  nteiine 
walls. 
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of  the  yolk-sac  is  becoming  narrow,  a  somatic  stalk 
connecting  the  amnion  with  the  waUs  of  the  embryo  is 
also  formed,  and  closely  envelopes  the  stalk  both  of  the 
aUantois  and  the  yolk-sac.  The  somatic  stalk  together 
with  its  contents  is  known  as  the  umbilical  cord.  The 
mesoblast  of  the  somatopleuric  layer  of  the  cord  de- 
velops into  a  kind  of  gelatinous  tissue  which  cements 
together  the  whole  of  the  contents.  The  allantoic  ar- 
teries in  the  cord  wind  in  a  spiral  manner  round  the 
allantoic  vein.  The  yolk-sac  in  many  cases  atrophies 
completely  before  the  close  of  intra-uterine  life,  but  in 
other  cases  it»  like  the  other  embryonic  membranes,  is 
not  removed  till  birth.  The  intra-embryonic  portion  of 
the  allantoic  stalk  gives  rise  to  two  structures,  viz.  to 
(1)  the  urinary  bladder  formed  by  a  dilatation  of  its 
proximal  extremity,  and  to  (2)  a  cord  known  as  the 
nrachus  connecting  the  bladder  with  the  wall  of  the 
body  at  the  umbilicus.  The  urachus,  in  cases  where 
the  cavity  of  the  aUantois  persists  till  birth,  remains  as 
an  open  passage  connecting  the  intra-  and  extraem- 
bryonic parts  of  the  aUantois.  In  other  cases  it  graduaUy 
closes,  and  becomes  nearly  solid  before  birth,  though  a 
delicate  but  interrupted  lumen  would  appear  to  persist 
in  it  It  eventually  gives  rise  to  the  Ugamentum  vesicae 
medium. 

At  birth  the  foetal  membranes,  including  the  foetal 
portion  of  the  placenta,  are  shed ;  but  in  many  forms 
the  interlocking  of  the  foetal  viUi  with  the  uterine 
crjrpts  is  so  close  that  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  is 
carried  away  with  the  foetal  part  of  the  placenta.  It 
thus  comes  about  that  in  some  placentae  the  maternal 
and  foetal  parts  simply  separate  from  each  other  at  birth, 
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and  that  in  others  the  two  lemain  intimately  locked 
together,  and  both  are  shed  together  as  the  after-birth. 
These  two  forms  of  placenta  are  distinguished  as  non- 
deddiuxte  and  dedduate,  but  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  two  types.  Moreover,  a  larger  part  of  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane  than  that  actually  entering 
into  the  maternal  part  of  the  placenta  is  often  shed  in 
the  deciduate  Mammalia,  and  in  the  non-dedduate 
Mammalia  it  is  probable  that  the  mucous  membrane 
(not  including  mascular  parts)  of  the  maternal  placenta 
is  either  shed  or  absorbed. 


Comparative  history  of  the  Mammaiian  fostal 

membranea. 

Two  groups  of  Mammalia — the  Monptremata  and 
the  Marsupialia — ^are  believed  not  to  be  provided  with 
a  true  placenta.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  festal  membranes  in  the  former  group  of  animals 
(Monotremata).  In  the  latter  (Marsupialia)  the  yolk- 
sac  is  large  and  vascular,  and  is,  according  to  Owen, 
attached  to  the  subzonal  membrane.  The  allantois  on 
the  other  hand  is  but  small,  and  is  not  attached  to  the 
subzonal  membrane;  it  possesses  however  a  vascular 
supply. 

Observations  have  hitherto  been  very  limited  with 
regard  to  the  foetal  membranes  of  this  group  of  animals, 
but  it  appears  highly  probable  that  both  the  yolk-sac 
and  the  allantois  receive  nutriment  firom  the  walls  of 
the  uterus. 

All  Mammalia  other  than  the  Monotremata  and 
Marsupialia  have  a  true  allantoic  placenta.    The  pla* 
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centa  presents  a  great  variety  of  fonos,  aud  we  propose 
first  to  treat  the  most  important  of  these  in  succession, 
and  then  to  give  a  general  exposition  of  their  mutual 
affinities. 

The  discoidal  placenta  is  found  in  the  Rodentia, 

Insectivora^  and  Cheiroptera.  The  Babbit  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  this  type  of  placenta. 

The  Babbit.  In  the  pregnant  female  Babbit  several  ova  are 
generally  found  in  eaoh  horn  of  the  uterus.  The  general  condi- 
tion of  the  foetal-membranes  at  the  time  of  their  full  development 
is  shewn  in  Fig.  116. 

The  embryo  la  surrounded  by  the  amnion,  which  is  compara- 
tively smalL  The  yolk-sac  {ds)  is  large  and  attached  to  the 
embryo  by  a  long  stalk.  It  has  the  form  of  a  flattened  sac 
closely  applied  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  suhzonal 
membrane.  The  outer  wall  of  this  sac,  adjoining  the  subzonal 
membrane,  is  formed  of  hypoblast  only ;  but  the  inner  wall  is 
covered  by  the  mesoblast  of  the  area  vaaculosa,  as  indicated  by 
the  thick  black  line  (fd).  The  vascular  area  is  bordered  by 
the  sinus  terminalis  (tt).  In  an  earlier  stage  of  development  the 
yolk-sac  had  not  the  compressed  form  represented  in  the  figure. 
It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  vascular  area  never  extends 
over  the  whole  yolk-sac ;  but  the  inner  vascular  wall  of  the  yolk- 
sac  fuses  with  the  outer  waU,  and  with  the  subzonal  membrane, 
and  so  forms  a  false  chorion,  which  receives  its  blood  supply 
from  the  yolk-sac.  This  part  of  the  chorion  does  not  develop 
vascular  villi. 

The  allantois  (oQ  is  a  simple  vascular  sac  with  a  large  cavity. 
Part  of  its  wall  is  applied  to  the  subzonal  membrane,  and  gives  rise 
to  the  true  chorion  from  which  there  project  numerous  vascular 
villi.  These  fit  into  corresponding  uterine  crypts.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, from  BiachofTs  and  EoUiker's  observations,  that  the  sub- 
zonal  membrane  in  the  area  of  the  placenta  becomes  attached, 
by  means  of  villi,  to  the  uterine  wall  even  before  its  fusion  with 
the  allantois.  In  the  later  periods  of  gestation  the  intermingling 
of  the  maternal  and  foetal  parts  of  the  placenta  becomes  very 
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oloee^  and  the  placenta  is  truly  deciduate.  The  cavity  of  the 
allantois  peraifits  till  birth.  B^ween  the  yolk-sac,  the  allantaia, 
and  the  embryo,  there  is  left  a  laige  cavity  filled  with  an  albumi- 
nous fluid. 


Diagrammatic  Longitudikal  Seotion  of  a  Babbit's  Otum 
AT  AN  Advanced  Stage  of  Pbbgnanct.  (From  K6Iliker 
after  Bischoffi) 

e.  embryo ;  a.  amnion ;  a,  urachus ;  al,  aUantois  with  blood- 
vesseb ;  tJu  sub-zonal  membrane;  pL  placental  villi  ;/dL 
vascular  layer  of  yolk-sac;  e<L  hypobla^rtic  layer  of  yolk- 
sac  ;  ed\  inner  portion  of  hypoblast^  and  edf\  outer  portion 
of  hypoblast  lining  the  compressed  cavity  of  the  yolk-sac ; 
ds,  cavity  of  yolk-sac;  tt,  sinus  terminalis;  r.  space  fiUed 
with  fluid  between  the  amnion,  the  allantois  and  the  yolk- 
sac. 

The  metadiscoidal  type  of  placenta  is  found  in 
Man  and  the  Apes.  The  placenta  of  Man  may  be  con- 
veniently taken  as  an  example  of  this  type. 
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Man.  The  early  stages  in  the  development  of  the  foetal 
membranes  in  the  human  embryo  have  not  been  satisiactorily 
observed;  but  it  is  known  that  the  ovum,  shortly  after  its 
entrance  into  the  uterus,  becomes  attached  to  the  uterine  wall, 
which  in  the  meantime  has  undergone  considerable  preparatory 
changea  A  fold  of  the  uterine  wall  appears  to  grow  round  the 
blastodermic  vesicle,  and  to  form  a  complete  capsule  for  it^  but 
the  exact  mode  of  formation  of  this  capsule  is  a  matter  of  infer- 
ence and  not  of  observation.  During  the  first  fortnight  of  preg- 
nancy villi  grow  out,  over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  ovum.  The 
further  history  of  the  early  stages  is  extremely  obscure :  what 
is  known  with  reference  to  it  will  be  found  on  p.  335  et  seq. ;  we 
will  here  take  up  the  history  at  about  the  fourth  week. 

At  this  stage  a  complete  chorion  has  become  formed,  and  is 
probably  derived  from  a  growth  of  the  mesoblast  of  the  allantois 
(unaooompanied  by  the  hypoblast)  round  the  whole  inner  surface 
of  the  subzonal  membrane.  From  the  whole  surface  of  the 
chorion  there  project  branched  vascular  processes,  covered  by 
an  epithelium.  The  allantois  is  without  a  cavity,  but  a  hypo- 
blastic  epithelixmi  is  present  in  the  allantoic  stalk,  though 
not  forming  a  continuous  tube.  The  blood-vessels  of  the 
chorion  are  derived  from  the  usual  allantoic  arteries  and  vein. 
The  general  condition  of  the  embryo  and  of  its  membranes  at 
this  period  is  shewn  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  114,  5.  Around 
the  embzyo  is  seen  the  amnion,  already  separated  by  a  consider- 
able interval  from  the  embryo.  The  yolk-sac  is  shewn  at  d$. 
Relatively  to  the  other  parts  it  is  considerably  smaller  than 
it  was  at  an  earlier  stage.  The  allantoic  stalk  is  shewn  at  oZ. 
Both  it  and  the  stalk  of  the  yolk-sac  are  enveloped  by  the 
amnion,  am.  The  chorion  with  its  vascular  processes  surrounds 
the  whole  embrya 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  condition  of  the  chorion  at  this 
stage  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  normal  diffused  type  of  pla- 
centa, described  in  the  sequel 

While  the  above  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  embryonic 
membranes,  the  blastodermic  vesicle  greatly  increases  in  sise,  and 
forms  a  considerable  projection  from  the  upper  wall  of  the 
uterus.    Three  regions  of  the  uterine  wall,  in  relation  to  the 
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blastodermio  vesicley  are  usually  distmguished;  and  sinoe  the 
superficial  parts  of  all  of  these  are  thrown  ofif  with  the  affcer-birth, 
each  of  them  is  called  a  decidua.  Thej  are  represented  at  a 
somewhat  later  stage  in  Fig.  117.  There  is  (1)  the  part  of  the 
wall  reflected  over  the  blastodermio  vesicle,  called  the  decidua 
r^flexa  {dr) ;  (2)  the  part  of  the  wall  forming  the  area  round 
which  the  refleza  is  inserfced,  called  the  decidua  serotina  (ds) ;  (3) 
the  general  wall  of  the  uterus,  not  related  to  the  embryo,  called 
the  decidua  vera  {du). 

The  decidua  refleza  and  serotina  together  envelop  the  chorion 
(Fig.  114  5),  the  processes  of  which  fit  into  crypts  in  them. 
At  this  period  both  of  them  are  highly  and  nearly  tmilormly 
vascular.  The  general  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  to  a  large  extent 
obliterated  by  the  ovum,  but  still  persists  as  a  space  filled  with 
mucus,  between  the  decidua  refiexa  and  the  decidua  vera. 

The  changes  which  ensue  from  this  period  onwards  are  folly 
known.  The  amnion  continues  to  dilate  (its  cavity  being  tensely 
filled  with  amniotic  fluid)  till  it  comes  very  close  to  the  chorion 
(Fig.  117,  am);  from  which,  however,  it  remains  separated  by  a 
layer  of  gelatinous  tissue.  The  villi  of  the  chorion  in  the  region 
covered  by  the  decidua  refleza,  gradually  cease  to  be  vascular, 
and  partially  atrophy,  but  in  the  region  in  contact  with  the 
decidua  serotina  increase  and  become  more  vascular  and  more 
arborescent  (Fig.  117,  z).  The  former  region  becomes  known  as 
the  chorion  Iceve,  and  the  latter  as  the  chorion  frondosum.  The 
chorion  frondosum,  together  with  the  decidua  serotina,  gives  rise 
to  the  placenta. 

The  umbilical  vesicle  (Fig.  117,  nb\  although  it  becomes 
greatly  reduced  in  size  and  flattened,  persists  in  a  recognisable 
form  till  the  time  of  birth. 

The  decidua  refleza,  by  the  disappearance  of  the  vessels  in  the 
chorion  leave,  becomes  non-vascular.  Its  tissue  and  that  of  the 
decidua  vera  undergo  changes  which  we  do  not  propose  to 
describe  here;  it  ultimately  fuses  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
chorion,  and  on  the  other  with  the  decidua  vera.  The  mem- 
brane resulting  from  its  fusion  with  the  latter  structure  becomes 
thinner  and  thinner  as  pregnancy  advances,  and  is  reduced  to  a 
thin  layer  at  the  time  of  birth. 
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DUQRAMHATIO  SEOnOH  OT    PKrOHAUT    HmUH   UtxHUB    WITH 

CONTAINED  FoTca  (From  Hiule;  after  Looget.) 
tU.  aUantmc  etoUc;  nb.  umbilical  Tedolei  am.  anmioD;  cA.  cho- 
rion; d».  deddua  Berotinai  du.  <leoidua  vera;  Jr.  decidua 
nflexa;  I.  bllopiou  tube  ;  e.  cerriz  uteri;  «.  utorus;  «.f<stal 
villi  of  true  placenta;  z*.  villi  of  non-placentol  port  of 
ohorion. 

The  placenta  baa  a  somewhat  diacoidal  form,  with  a  slightlj 
OMtvex  utarine  Bm&ce  and  a  concave  embryomo  Bur&ce.  At  its 
edge  it  is  oontinuous  both  with  the  decidua  reflaia  and  decidua 
vera.  Near  the  centre  of  the  embrrooic  Hur&ce  is  implanted  the 
nmbilicBl  cord.  Ab  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  placenta  is 
ftwmed  of  the  decidua  aerotina  and  the  fratal  villi  of  the  chorion 
frondosom.  The  fatal  and  maternal  tissues  are  bx  more  closely 
nnif«d  than  in  the  placenta  of  the  rabbit.  The  rilli  of  the 
chorion,  which  were  originally  comparatively  simple,  become 
more  and  more  complicated,  and  assnme  an  extremely  arborescant 
kxm.    At  birth  the  whole  placenta,  bother  with  the  haed  de- 
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ddua  vera,  and  reflexa,  with  which  it  is  continuous,  is  shed;  and 
the  hlood-yessels  thus  ruptured  are  closed  by  the  contraction  of 
the  uterine  walls. 

The  metadiscoidal  placenta  of  Man  and  Apes  and  the  discoidal 
placenta  of  the  Babbit  are  usually  classified  by  anatomists  as 
diaooidal  placentsd,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  differ 
very  widely. 

In  the  Rabbit  there  is  a  dorsal  placenta,  which  is  co-extensive 
with  the  area  of  contact  between  the  allantois  and  the  subaonal 
membrane,  while  the  yolk-sac  adheres  to  a  large  part  of  the 
subzonal  membrane.  In  Apes  and  Man  the  allantois  spreads 
over  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  subzonal  membrane ;  the 
placenta  is  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  embryo,  and  occupies  only  a 
small  part  of  the  surface  of  the  allantois. 

Zonary  placenta.  Another  form  of  dedduate  pla- 
centa is  known  as  the  zonary.  This  form  of  placenta 
occupies  a  broad  zone  of  the  chorion,  leaving  the  two 
poles  free.  It  is  found  in  the  Camivora,  Hyrax,  Elephas, 
and  Orycteropus. 

In  the  Dog,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  there  is  a  large 
vascular  yolk-sac  formed  in  the  usual  way,  which  does  not  how- 
ever fiise  with  the  chorion.  It  has  at  first  an  oval  shape^  and 
persists  till  birth.  The  allantois  first  grows  out  on  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  embryo,  where  it  coalesces  with  the  subzonal  memr 
brane,  over  a  small  discoidal  area,  and  there  is  thus  formed  a 
rudimentary  diseaidal  placenta  closely  resembling  that  of  the 

Rabbit 

The  area  of  adhesion  between  the  outer  part  of  the  allantois 
and  subzonal  membrane  gradually  spreads  over  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  the  subzonal  membrane,  and  vascular  villi  are  formed  over 
the  whole  area  of  adhesion  except  at  the  two  extr^e  poles  of  the 

ovum. 

With  the  full  growth  of  the  allantois  there  is  formed  a  broad 
placental  zone,  with  numerous  branched  villi  fitting  into  corre- 
sponding pita  which  are  not  true  glands  but  special  devek^ 
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ments  of  the  uterine  surfistce.  The  maternal  and  ifoetal  structures 
become  oloeely  interlocked  and  highly  vascular ;  and  at  birth  a 
large  part  of  the  maternal  part  is  carried  away  with  the  placenta ; 
some  of  it  howerer  still  remains  attached  to  the  muscular  wall  of 
the  uterus.  The  zone  of  the  placenta  diminishes  greatly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  chorion  as  the  latter  elongates^  and  at  the  full 
time  the  breadth  of  the  zone  is  not  more  than  about  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  chorion. 

At  the  edge  of  the  placental  zone  there  is  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  reflected  over  the  non-placental 
part  of  the  chorion,  so  as  to  form  a  small  refleza  analogous  with 
the  xefleza  in  Man. 

The  most  important  of  the  remaimng  types  of  pla- 
centa are  the  diftase  and  the  polycotyledonary,  and 
these  placentae  are  for  the  most  part  non-deciduate.  In 
the  diffuse  placenta,  found  in  the  Horse»  Fig,  Le- 
murs, etc.,  the  allantois  completely  enyelopes  the  em- 
bryo, and  villi  are  formed  on  all  parts  of  the  chorion, 
excepting  over  a  small  area  at  the  two  poles. 

In  the  polycotyledonary  placenta,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Buminantia,  the  allantois  grows  round  the 
whole  inner  surface  of  the  subzonal  membrane;  the 
placental  villi  are  however  not  uniformly  distributed, 
but  collected  into  patches  or  cotyledons,  which  form  as 
it  were  so  many  small  placentae.  The  foetal  villi  of 
these  patches  fit  into  corresponding  pits  in  thickened 
patches  of  the  wall  of  the  uterus. 

Comparative  histology  of  the  Placenta, 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  work  to 
treat  firom  a  histological  standpoint  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  uterine  walls  during  pregnancy.  It 
wiU,  however,  be  convenient  to  place  before  the  reader 
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a  short  statement  of  the  relations  between  the  maternal 
and  foetal  tissues  in  the  different  varieties  of  placenta. 

The  simplest  known  condition  of  the  placenta  is 
that  found  in  the  pig  (Fig.  118  IL).  The  papilla-like 
foBtal  villi  fit  into  the  maternal  crypts.  The  villi  (v)  are 
formed  of  a  connective  tissue  core  with  capillaries^  and 
are  covered  by  a  layer  of  very  flat  epithelium  (e)  de- 
rived from  the  subzonal  membrane.  The  maternal 
ciypts  are  lined  by  the  uterine  epithelium  (e"),  imme- 
diately below  which  is  a  capillary  plexus.  The  maternal 
and  foBtal  vessels  are  here  separated  by  a  double  epi- 
thelial layer.  The  same  general  arrangement  holds 
good  in  the  diffused  placentae  of  other  forms,  and  in  the 
polycotyledonary  placenta  of  the  Ruminantia,  but  the 
foetal  villi  in  the  latter  (III.)  acquire  an  arborescent  form. 
The  maternal  vessels  retain  the  form  of  capillaries. 

In  the  dedduate  placenta  a  much  more  compli- 
cated arrangement  is  usually  found.  In  the  typical 
zonary  placenta  of  the  fox  and  cat  (IV.  and  Y.),  the 
maternal  tissue  is  broken  up  into  a  complete  trabecular 
meshwork,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  trabeculae  there 
run  dilated  maternal  capillaries  {dy  The  trabeculae 
are  covered  by  a  more  or  less  columnar  uterine  epi- 
thelium (e'),  and  are  in  contact  on  every  side  with  foetal 
villi  The  capillaries  of  the  foetal  villi  preserve  their 
normal  size,  and  the  villi  are  covered  by  a  flat  epithelial 
layer  (e). 

In  the  Sloth  (VI.)  which  has  a  discoidal  placenta  the 
maternal  capillaries  become  still  more  dilated,  and  the 
epithelium  covering  them  is  formed  of  very  flat  poly- 
gonal cells. 
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DiAORAMlfATIC  BeFBBSENTATIOKS  OF  THE    MiNUTE   StBUCTURB 

OF  THE  Placenta.    (From  Turner.) 

F,  the  festal ;  M,  the  maternal  placenta ;  &  epithelium  of  cho- 
rion ;  ^.  epithelium  of  maternal  placenta ;  d,  festal  blood- 
yeesels ;  d,  maternal  blood- vesaelB ;  v,  villus. 

L  Placenta  in  its  most  generalized  form.  IL  Structure  of 
placenta  of  a  Pig.  IIL  Of  a  Cow.  IV.  Of  a  Fox.  V.  Of  a 
Gat. 

VI.  Structure  of  placenta  of  a  Sloth.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  figure  the  flat  maternal  epithelial  cells  are  shewn  in  «ihi. 
On  the  left  side  they  are  removed,  and  the  dilated  maternal  vessel 
with  its  blood-corpuscles  is  exposed. 

yil.  Structure  of  Human  placenta.  In  addition  to  the  let- 
ters already  deferred  to,  cb,  cb.  represents  the  decidua  serotina  of 
the  placenta ;  <,  U  trabecule  of  serotina  passing  to  the  fcatal  villi ; 
CO.  curling  artery ;  up.  utero-placental  vein ;  x,  a  prolongation  of 
maternal  tissue  on  the  exterior  of  the  villus  outside  the  cellular 
layer  ^^  which  may  represent  either  the  endothelium  of  the 
maternal  blood-vessel  or  delicate  connective  tissue  belonging  to 
the  serotina,  or  botL  The  layer  ^  represents  maternal  cells 
derived  from  the  serotina.  The  layer  of  festal  epithelium  cannot 
be  seen  on  the  viUi  of  the  fiilly-formed  human  placenta. 

In  the  humaa  placenta  (VII.),  as  in  that  of  Apes, 
the  greatest  modification  is  found.  Here  the  maternal 
vessels  have  completely  lost  their  capillary  form,  and 
have  become  expanded  into  large  freely  communicating 
sinuses  {d!).  In  these  sinuses  the  foetal  villi  hang  for 
the  most  part  freely,  though  occasionally  attached  to 
their  walls  by  strands  of  tissue  (t).  In  the  late  stages 
of  foetal  life  there  is  only  one  epithelial  layer  {/)  be- 
tween the  maternal  and  foetal  vessels,  which  closely 
invests  the  foetal  villi,  but  is  part  of  the  uterine  tissue. 
In  the  foetal  villi  the  vessels  retain  their  capillary  form. 
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Evolution  of  the  placenta.  Excluding  the  mar- 
supials whose  placentation  is  not  really  known,  the 
arrangement  of  the  foetal  membranes  of  the  Babbit  is 
the  most  primitiye  observed.  In  this  type  the  allantois 
and  yolk-sac  both  function  in  obtaining  nutriment 
from  the  mother ;  and  the  former  occupies  only  a  small 
discoidal  area  of  the  subzonal  membrane.  In  all  higher 
types  the  allantois  gradually  spreads  out  over  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  subzonal  membrane  and  its  im- 
portance increases ;  while  that  of  the  yolk-sac  as  a  nu- 
tritive organ  decreases.  In  the  diffuse  type  of  placenta 
simple  villi  are  present  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of 
the  chorion.  In  the  remaining  types  the  villi  become 
more  complicated  and  restricted  to  a  smaller  area 
(meta-discoidal^  zonary,  &c.)  of  the  chorion ;  though  in 
the  early  stages  they  are  more  scattered  and  simpler, 
in  some  cases  occupying  nearly  the  whole  surfEU^  of  the 
chorion.  It  therefore  seems  probable  that  the  placenta 
of  Man  has  been  derived  not  directly  from  the  discoidal 
placenta  of  the  Babbit,  but  from  the  diffuse  placenta 
such  as  is  seen  in  the  Lemurs,  eta,  and  that  generally 
the  zonary,  cotyledonary,  &c.  types  of  placenta  have 
been  derived  from  the  diffuse  by  a  concentration  and 
increase  in  the  complexity  of  the  foetal  villi 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ORGANS  IN  MAMMALIA. 

In  chap.  X.  we  have  described  the  early  stages  and 
general  development  of  the  mammalian  embryo.  In 
the  present  chapter  we  propose  to  exanune  the  for- 
mation of  such  mammalian  organs  as  differ  in  their 
development  from  those  of  the  dbick.  This  will  not  be 
a  work  of  any  considerable  extent,  as  in  all  essential 
points  the  development  of  the  organs  in  the  two  groups 
is  the  same.  They  will  be  classified  according  to  the 
germinal  layers  from  which  they  originate. 

The  organs  derived  from  the  epiblast. 

Hairs  are  formed  in  solid  processes  of  the  deep 
(Malpighian)  layer  of  the  epidermis,  which  project  into 
the  subjacent  dermis.  The  hair  itself  aiises  from  a 
comification  of  the  cells  of  the  axis  of  one  of  the  above 
processes ;  and  is  invested  by  a  sheath  similarly  formed 
from  the  more  superficial  epidermic  cells.  A  small 
papilla  of  the  dermis  grows  into  the  inner  end  of  the 
epidermic  process  when  the  hair  is  first  formed.    The 
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first  trace  of  the  hair  appears  close  to  this  papilla,  but 
soon  increases  in  length,  and  when  the  end  of  the  hair 
projects  firom  the  surface,  the  original  solid  process  of 
the  epidermis  becomes  converted  into  an  open  pit,  the 
lumen  of  which  is  filled  by  the  root  of  the  hair. 

The  development  of  nails  has  been  already  described 
on  p.  283. 

Olands.  The  secretory  part  of  the  various  glandular 
structures  belonging  to  the  skin  is  invariably  formed 
from  the  epidermis.  In  Mammalia  it  appears  that 
these  glands  are  always  formed  as  solid  ingrowths  of  the 
Malpighian  layer.  The  ends  of  these  ingrowths  dilate 
to  form  the  true  glandular  part  of  the  organs,  while  the 
stalks  connecting  the  glandular  portions  with  the  sur- 
face form  the  ducts.  In  the  case  of  the  sweat-glands 
the  lumen  of  the  duct  becomes  first  established;  its 
formation  is  inaugurated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
cuticle,  and  appears  first  at  the  inner  end  of  the  duct 
and  thence  extends  outwards.  In  the  sebaceous  glands 
the  first  secretion  is  formed  by  a  fsttty  modification  of 
the  whole  of  the  central  cells  of  the  gland. 

The  muscular  layer  of  the  secretincr  part  of  the 
sweat-glands  is  said  to  be  formed  from  a  mScation  of 
the  deeper  layer  of  the  epidermic  cells. 

The  mammary  glands  arise  in  essentially  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  glands  of  the  skin.  The  glands  of 
each  side  are  formed  as  a  solid  bud  of  the  Malpighian 
layer  of  the  epidermis.  From  this  bud  processes  sprout 
out,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  one  of  the  numerous 
glands  of  which  the  whole  organ  is  formed. 
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The  central  nervous  system. 

The  development  of  the  spinal  cord  in  Mammals 
differs  in  no  important  respects  from  that  of  the  chick, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  account  we  have 
already  given  of  its  general  development  and  histoge- 
nesis in  that  animal.  The  development  of  the  brain 
however  will  be  described  at  greater  length,  and  some 
additional  facts  relative  to  the  development  of  the 
Avian  brain  will  be  mentioned. 

The  first  differentiation  of  the  brain  takes  place  in 
Mammalia  before  the  closure  of  the  medullary  folds, 
and  results  as  in  the  chick  in  the  formation  of  the  three 
cerebral  vesicles,  the  fore-,  mid-  and  hind-brain  (Fig. 
106,  B).  A  cranial  flexure  precisely  resembling  that  of 
the  chick  soon  makes  its  appearance. 

The  hind  brailL  early  becomes  divided  into  two 
regions,  the  rudimentary  medulla  oblongata  and  cere- 
bellum. 

The  posterior  section,  the  medulla,  undergoes  changes 
of  a  somewhat  complicated  character.  In  the  first  place 
its  roof  becomes  very  much  extended  and  thinned 
out  At  the  raphe,  where  the  two  lateral  halves 
of  the  brain  originally  united,  a  separation,  as  it  were, 
tsJces  place,  and  the  two  sides  of  the  brain  become 

'-  pushed  apart,  remaining  united  by  only  a  very  thin 

layer  of  nervous  matter,  consisting  of  a  single  row  of 

^  flattened  cells  (Fig.  40).    As  a  result  of  this  peculiar 

growth  in  the  brain,  the  roots  of  the  nerves  of  the  two 
sides,  which  were  originally  in  contact  at  the  dorsal 
summit  of  the  brain,  become  carried  away  from  one 
another,  and  appear  to  rise  at  the  sides  of  the  brain. 


i^ 
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The  thin  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle  thus  formed 
is  somewhat  rhomboidal  in  shape. 

At  a  later  period  the  blood-vessels  of  the  pia 
mater  form  a  rich  plexus  over  the  anterior  part  of 
this  thin  roof  which  becomes  at  the  same  time  some- 
what folded.  The  whole  structure  is  known  as  the 
tela  vasculosa  or  choroid  plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
(Fig.  119,  chd  4).  The  floor  of  the  whole  hind-brain 
becomes  thickened,  and  there  very  soon  appears  on  its 
outer  surface  a  layer  of  longitudinal  non-meduUated 
nerve-fibres,  similar  to  those  which  first  appear  on  the 
spinal  cord  (p.  252).  They  are  continuous  with  a  similar 
layer  of  fibres  on  the  floor  of  the  mid-brain,  where 
they  constitute  the  crura  cerebri.  On  the  ventral  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  a  shallow  continuation  of  the 
anterior  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Subsequently  to  the  longitudiDal  fibres  already  spoken  of, 
there  develope  first  the  olivary  bodies  of  the  ventral  aide  of  the 
medulla,  and  at  a  still  later  period  the  pyramids  The  £asciculi 
teretes  in  the  cavity  of  the  fourth  ventricle  are  developed  shortly 
before  the  pyramidSb 

When  the  hind-brain  becomes  divided  into  two 
regions  the  roof  of  the  anterior  part  does  not  become 
thinned  out  like  that  of  the  posterior,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, becomes  somewhat  thickened  and  forms  a  band- 
like structure  roofing  over  the  anterior  part  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  (Fig,  39  cb). 

This  is  a  rudiment  of  the  cerebellum,  and  in  all 
Craniate  Vertebrates  it  at  first  presents  this  simple 
structure  and  insignificant  size. 

In  Birds  the  cerebellum  attains  a  very  considerable 
development  (Fig.  119  cbl),  consisting  of  a  folded  central 
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lobe  with  aa  arbor  vitsB,  into  whicli  the  fourth  Tentricle 
iB  prolonged.  There  are  two  small  lateral  lobes,  ap- 
parently equivalent  to  the  flocculi. 

In  Kammalia  the  cerebellum  attains  a  still  greater 
development    The  median  lobe  or  vermiform  ] 


JjOHQTTUVaAL  SxonON  IHaOUQH  TSB  BKAIS  of    a    CmCK    OF 

Tm  Days.     (After  Mihalkovioa.) 

Amj;  oerebral  hemiBpheros ;  alf.  ol&otor;  lobe ;  of/,  oUsctor^ 
nerve ;  fftft.  oorpoa  striatum  ;  oma.  anterior  commiasure  ; 
c^  3.  oh<ffoid  plexus  of  the  third  ventriole ;  pin.  pineal 
gUnd ;  amp.  posterior  commissore  \  trm.  Uimii&  toiminalis ; 
dun.  optdc  ohiasma ;  inf.  iniundibulum ;  hph.  pituitaiy  bodj  ; 
hgtn.  oommiBBore  of  Sylvius  (roof  of  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartnm 
ventrioiilnm) ;  vma.  velum  medulla  anteriue  (valve  of  Vieus- 
weoa) ;  cU.  cerebellum  ;  ehd  4.  choroid  plexus  of  the  fourth 
ventricle ;  obt  4.  roof  of  fourth  ventricle  ;  ohl,  meduUa  oblon- 
gata ;  pnt.  commissural  part  of  medulla ;  inn.  sheath  of 
bnun ;  hU.  basilar  artery  ;  crt».  internal  carotid. 
F.  tc  B.  24 
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is  first  developed.  In  the  higher  Mammalia  the  lateral 
parts  constituting  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum 
become  formed  as  swellings  at  the  sides  at  a  consider- 
ably later  period ;  these  are  hardly  developed  in  the 
Monotremata  and  Marsupialia. 

The  cerebellum  is  connected  with  the  roof  of  the  mid-brain  in 
front  and  with  the  choroid  plexos  of  the  fourth  ventricle  behind 
by  delicate  membranous  structures,  known  as  the  velum  me- 
duUiB  anterius  (valve  of  Vieussens)  (Fig.  119  twia)  and  the  velum 
medulke  posterius. 

The  pons  Varolii  is  formed  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  floor  of 
the  cerebellar  region  as  a  bundle  of  transverse  fibres  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  olivary  bodies.  It  is  represented  in  Birds  by 
a  small  number  of  transverse  fibres  on  the  floor  of  the  hind-brain 
immediately  below  the  cerebellum. 

The  xnid-brailL  The  changes  undergone  by  the 
mid-brain  are  simpler  than  those  of  any  other  part  of 
the  brain.  It  forms,  on  the  appearance  of  the  cranial 
flexure,  an  unpaired  vesicle  with  a  vaulted  roof  and 
curved  floor,  at  the  front  end  of  the  long  axis  of  the 
body  (Fig.  67,  MB).  It  is  at  this  period  in  Mammalia 
as  well  as  in  Aves  relatively  much  larger  than  in  the 
adult:  its  cavity  is  known  as  the  iter  a  tertio  ad 
quartum  ventriculum  or  aquedv4:tu8  Syhni. 

The  roof  of  the  mid-brain  is  sharply  constricted 
off  from  the  divisions  of  the  brain  in  front  of  and 
behind  it,  but  these  constrictions  do  not  extend  to  the 
floor. 

In  Mammalia  the  roof  and  sides  give  rise  to  two 
pairs  of  prominences,  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

These  prominences,  which  are  simply  thickenings 
not  containing  any  prolongations  of  the  iter,  become 
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iirst  visible  on  the  appearscnce  of  an  oblique  transverse 
furrow,  by  which  the  whole  mid-brain  is  divided  into  an 
anterior  and  posterior  portion.  The  anterior  portion  is 
further  divided  by  a  longitudinal  furrow  into  the  two 
anterior  tubercles  (nates) ;  but  it  is  not  until  later  on 
that  the  posterior  portion  is  similarly  divided  longitu- 
dinally into  the  two  posterior  tubercles  (testes). 

The  floor  of  the  mid-brain,  boimded  posteriorly  by 
the  pons  Varolii,  becomes  developed  and  thickened  into 
the  crura  cerebri.  The  corpora  geniculata  interna  also 
belong  to  this  division  of  the  brain. 

Fore-brain.  The  early  development  of  the  fore- 
brain  in  Mammals  is  the  same  as  in  the  chick.  It  forms 
at  first  a  single  vesicle  without  a  trace  of  separate 
divisions,  but  very  early  buds  off  the  optic  vesicles, 
whose  history  is  described  with  that  of  the  eye.  The 
anterior  part  becomes  prolonged  and  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  dilated.  At  first  there  is  no  sharp  boundary 
between  the  primitive  fore-brain  and  its  anterior 
prolongation,  but  there  shortly  appears  a  constriction 
which  passes  firom  above  obliquely  forwards  and  down- 
wards. 

Of  these  two  divisions  the  posterior  becomes  the 
thalamencephalon,  while  the  anterior  and  larger  division 
forms  the  rudiment  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  (Fig. 
39  cer)  and  olfactory  lobes.  For  a  considerable  period 
this  rudiment  remains  perfectly  simple,  and  exhibits  no 
signs,  either  externally  or  internally,  of  a  longitudinal 
constriction  dividing  it  into  two  lobes. 

The  thalamencephalon  forms  at  first  a  simple 

veside,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  a  nearly  uniform  thick- 
ness and  formed  of  the  usual  spindle-shaped  cells. 

24—2 
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The  cavity  it  contains  is  known  as  the  third  ventricla 
Anteriorly  it  opens  widely  into  the  cerebral  rudiment, 
and  posteriorly  into  the  ventricle  of  the  mid-brain« 
The  opening  into  the  cerebral  rudiment  becomes  the 
foramen  of  Monro. 

For  convenience  of  description  we  may  divide  the 
thalamencephalon  into  three  regions,  viz.  (1)  the  floor, 
(2)  the  sides,  and  (3)  the  roo£ 

The  floor  becomes  divided  into  two  parts:  an  an- 
terior part,  giving  origin  to  the  optic  nerves,  in  which  is 
formed  the  optic  chiasma ;  and  a  posterior  part,  which 
becomes  produced  into  a  prominence  at  first  incon- 
spicuous— the  rudiment  of  the  infundibulum  (Fig.  39  In). 
This  comes  in  contact  with  the  involution  from  the 
mouth  which  gives  rise  to  the  pituitary  body  (Fig. 
39  pt). 

In  Birds,  although  there  is  a  dose  connection  be- 
tween the  pituitary  body  and  the  infundibulum,  there 
is  no  actual  fusion  of  the  two.    In  Mammalia  the  case 
is  different.    The  part  of  the  infimdibulum  which  lies 
at  the  hinder  end  of  the  pituitary  body  is  at  first  a 
simple  finger-like  process  of  the  brain  (Fig.  120  inf); 
but  its  end  becomes  swollen,  and  the  lumen  in  this 
part  becomes  obliterated.    Its  cells,  originally  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  even 
containing  differentiated   nerve-fibres,   partly  atrophy 
and  partly  assume   an  indifferent  form,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  grow  in   amongst  them  numerous 
vascular  and  connective-tissue  elements.     The  process 
of  the  infundibulum  thus  metamorphosed  becomes  in- 
separably coimected  with  the  true  pituitary  body,  of 
which  it  is  usually  described  as  the  posterior  lobe. 
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In  the  later  stages  of  development  the  unchanged 
portion  of  the  infiindibulam  becomes  gradually  pro- 
longed and  forms  an  elongated  diverticulum  of  the 
third  ventricle,  the  apex  of  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  pituitary  body  (Fig.  120  hph). 

The  posterior  part  of  the  primitive  infiindibulum  becomes  the 
corpus  albicans,  which  is  double  in  Man  and  the  higher  Apes ; 
the  ventral  part  of  the  posterior  wall  forms  the  tuber  cinereum. 
Laterally,  at  the  junction  of  the  optic  thalami  and  infundibulum, 
there  are  continued  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  crura  cerebri,  which 
are  probably  derived  from  the  walls  of  the  infundibulum. 

The  sides  of  the  thalamencephalon  become  very 
early  thickened  to  form  the  optic  thalami,  which  con- 
stitute the  most  important  section  of  the  thalamen- 
cephalon. These  are  separated  on  their  inner  aspect 
from  the  infundibular  region  by  a  somewhat  S-shaped 
groove,  known  as  the  sulcus  of  Monro,  which  ends  in 
the  foramen  of  Monro.  They  also  become  secondarily 
united  by  a  transverse  commissure,  the  grey  or  middle 
commissure,  which  passes  across  the  cavity  of  the  third 
ventricle. 

The  roof  undeigoes  more  complicated  changes.  It 
becomes  divided,  on  the  appearance  of  the  pineal  gland 
as  a  small  papilliform  outgrowth  (the  development  of 
which  is  dealt  with  below),  into  two  regions — a  longer 
anterior  in  front  of  the  pineal  gland,  and  a  shorter  pos- 
terior* The  anterior  region  becomes  at  an  early  period 
excessively  thin,  and  at  a  later  period,  when  the  roof  of 
the  thalamencephalon  is  shortened  by  the  approach  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  to  the  mid-brain,  it  becomes 
(vide  Fig.  120  chd  3)  considerably  folded,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  vascular  plexus  is  formed  in  the  pia  mater 
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LONOITDDIKAL    VsBTICAL    SECTION    THBOtJGH    CHE    AbtBBIOB 

Fart  op  thb   Brain  of  an  Ekbryo   Babbit  of    Fomt 
GENTmXTHEa.     (After  Mihalkovics.) 

The  Bectdon  paesea  through  the  median  line  so  that  the  cere- 
bral hemiapherea  are  not  cut ;  their  positioa  is  however  indicated 
in  outline. 

tpt.  eeptum  lucidum  formed  by  the  coaleacance  of  the  inuer  walls 
of  part  of  the  cerebral  hemiBphetes ;  etna,  anterior  com- 
nuBBure ;  /rx.  vertical  pillars  of  the  fornix  j  eoL  genu  of 
corpus  calloBum ;  trm,  lamina  terminalis ;  hmt.  cnebral 
hemispheres;  olf.  olfactory  lobea;  ad.  artery  of  .corpus. 
calloeum ;  fmr.  poaition  of  foramen  of  Uonro ;  Ad  3.  choroid 
pleius  of  third  ventricle ;  pin.  pineal  gland ;  cmp.  posterior 
Gommlsaure ;  bffm.  lamina  uniting  the  lobea  of  the  mid- 
brain ;  ckm.  optic  chiasma ;  hph,  pituitary  body ;  inf.  infui- 
dibolum  ;  pat.  pons  Varolii ;  pde.  cerebral  peduncles ;  agni. 
iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum. 
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above  it.  On  the  accomplishment  of  these  changes  it 
is  known  as  the  tela  choroidea  of  the  third  ventricle. 

In  the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle  behind  the  pineal 
gland  there  appear  transverse  commissural  fibres,  form- 
ing a  structure  known  as  the  posterior  conmiissure, 
which  connects  together  the  two  optic  thalami. 

The  most  remarkable  organ  in  the  roof  of  the  thala- 
mencephalon  is  the  pineal  gland,  which  is  developed  as 
a  hollow  papilliform  outgrowth  of  the  roof,  and  is  at 
first  composed  of  cells  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  central  nervous  system  (Fig.  120  pin).  It 
is  directed  backwards  over  the  hinder  portion  of  the 
roof  of  the  thalamencephalon. 

In  Birds  (p.  116)  the  primitive  outgrowth  to  form 
the  pineal  gland  becomes  deeply  indented  by  vascular 
connective-tissue  ingrowths,  so  that  it  assumes  a  den- 
dritic structure  (Fig.  119  pin).  The  proximal  extremity 
attached  to  the  roof  of  the  thalamencephalon  soon 
becomes  solid  and  forms  a  special  section,  known  as 
the  infi'a  pineal  process.  The  central  lumen  of  the 
free  part  of  the  gland  finally  atrophies,  but  the  branches 
still  remain  hollow.  The  infra-pineal  process  becomes 
reduced  to  a  narrow  stalk,  connecting  the  branched 
portion  of  the  body  ynth  the  brain. 

In  Mammalia  the  development  of  the  pineal  gland 
is  generally  similar  to  that  of  £ird&  The  original  out- 
growth becomes  branched,  but  the  follicles  or  lobes  to 
which  the  branching  gives  rise  eventually  become  solid 
(Fig.  120  pin).  An  infra-pineal  process  is  developed 
comparatively  late^  and  is  not  sharply  separated  fironi 
the  roof  of  the  brain. 

No  satisfactoiy  suggestions  have  yet  been  offered  as 
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to  the  nature  of  the  pineal  gland.  It  appears  to  possess 
in  all  forms  an  epithelial  structure,  but,  except  at  the 
base  of  the  stalk  (infra-pineal  process)  in  ManiTnalia^  in 
the  wall  of  which  there  are  nerve-fibres,  no  nervous 
structures  are  present  in  it  in  the  adult  state. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  treat  separately  the  development  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  proper,  and  that  of  the  olfactory  lobes. 

In  the  cerebral  rudiment  two  parts  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, viz.  the  floor  aiid  the  roof.  The  former  gives 
rise  to  the  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  hemispheres,  the 
corpora  striata,  the  latter  to  the  hemispheres  proper. 

The  first  change  which  takes  place  consists  in  the 
roof  growing  out  into  two  lobes,  between  which  a  shallow 
median  constriction  makes  its  appearance  (Fig.  121). 

Fzo.  121. 


op,tA 
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THB  Fore-brain. 

3.V.  third  ventricle ;    U>,  lateral  ventricle ;  U.  lamina  terminalis ; 
ce.  cerebral  hemisphere  ;  op,ik.  optic  thalamtis. 
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The  two  lobes  thus  formed  are  the  rudiments  of  the 
two  hemispheres.  The  cavity  of  each  of  them  opens 
by  a  widish  aperture  into  a  cavity  at  the  base  of  the 
oerefaral  rudiment,  which  again  opens  directly  into  the 
cavity  of  the  third  ventricle  (3  v).  The  Y-shaped  aper- 
ture thus  formed,  which  leads  &om  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres into  the  third  ventricle,  is  the  foramen  of 
Monro.  The  cavity  (],v)  in  each  of  the  rudimentary 
hemispheres  is  a  lateral  ventricle.  The  part  of  the 
cerebrum  which  lies  between  the  two  hemispheres,  and 
passes  forwards  from  the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle 
round  the  end  of  the  brain  to  the  optic  chiasma  below, 
is  the  rudiment  of  the  lamina  terminalis  (Figs.  121  U 
and  123  tmC).  Up  to  this  point  the  development  of 
the  cerebrum  is  similar  in  all  Yertebrata>  and  in  some 
forms  it  practically  does  not  proceed  much  further. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  undergo  in  Mammalia  the 
most  compUcated  development  The  primitive  un- 
paired cerebral  rudiment  becomes,  as  in  lower  Ver- 
tebrates, bilobed,  and  at  the  same  time  divided  by  the 
ingrowth  of  a  septum  of  conuective  tissue  into  two 
distinct  hemispheres  (Figs.  123  and  124/  and  122  i). 
From  this  septum  is  formed'  the  falx  cerebri  and  other 
parts. 

The  hemispheres  contain  at  first  very  large  cavities, 
communicating  by  a  wide  foramen  of  Monro  with  the 
third  ventricle  (Fig.  124).  They  grow  rapidly  in  size, 
and  extend,  eapedaXly  backwards^  and  gradually  cover 
the  thalamencephalon  and  the  mid-brain  (Fig.  122  i»/). 
The  foramen  of  Monro  becomes  very  much  narrowed 
and  reduced  to  a  mere  slit 

The  walls  are  at  first  nearly  uniformly  thick,  but 
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Bbain  of  a  Thku  Mohthb'  HtnuN  Ehbbto  :  satdral  sizk. 
(From  KOUiker.) 

1.  From  above  wiUi  the  dorsal  port  of  hemupheree  and  mid- 
brain ramoved  ;  2.  From  below.  /  anterior  {lart  of  cut  wall 
of  Uie  hemisphere  ;  /'.  comn  ammonis ;  tho.  optic  thalamus ; 
etL  corpus  striatum ;  to.  optic  tract ;  cm.  corpora  mammil- 
loria ;  p.  pons  Varolii. 

the  floor  becomes  thickened  on  each  aide,  and  gives  rise 
to  the  corpaa  striatum  (Figs.  124  and  125  st).  The 
corpus  striatum  projects  upwards  into  each  lateral  ven- 
tricle, and  gives  to  this  a  somewhat  semilunat  form,  the 
two  horns  of  which  constitute  the  pomanent  anterior 
and  descending  comua  of  the  lateral  ventricles  (Fig.  126 

a). 

With  the  further  growth  of  the  hemisphere  the  cor- 
pus striatum  loses  its  primitive  relations  to  the  de- 
scending comu.  The  reduction  in  size  of  the  foramen 
of  Monro  above  mentioned  is,  to  a  large  extent,  caused 
by  the  growth  of  the  corpora  striata. 

The  corpora  striata  are  united  at  their  posterior 
border  with  the  optic  thalami.  In  the  later  stages  of 
development  the  area  of  contact  between  these  two 
ptdrs  of  ganglia  increases  to  a  large  extent  (Fig.  125), 
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and  the  boundaiy  between  them  becomes  somevhat 
obecure,  so  that  the  sharp  distinction  which  exists 
in  the  embryo  between  tbe  thaJamencepbalon  and 
cerebral  hemispheres  becomes  lost 

Flo.  133. 


TKuieTKBBE  Section  throdoh  the  Braih  or  a  Rabbit  of 
Fivz  Cbntihbtres.    (After  MJhAlkovics.) 

Tha  section  p«seeB  through  neari/  tbe  posterior  border  of  the  J 

aeptum  lucidum,  immediately  in  front  of  the  foramen  of  Honro.  a 

itmt.  cerebral  hemispheres ;  col.  corpus  callosum ;  omm.  eatwi  m 

■mmonis  (hippocampus  nuLJor]  ;   cnu.   superit^  commiasure  y   ; 

of  the  oomua  ammoius ;  apt.  septum  lucidum ;  frx  2.  anterior        f  .' 

pillars  of  the  fornix ;  ema.  anterior  commissure  ;  irm.  lamina  M  ~  : 
terminalis ;  tir.  corpus  striatum  ;  Uf.  nucleus  lenticularis  M  i^  c 
of  corpus  striatum;  vtr  1.  lateral  ventricle ;  vtr  3.  third 9  i  - 
ventricle ;  ^.  slit  between  cerebral  hemispheres.  > 
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The  outer  wall  of  the  hemispheres  gradually  thick- 
ens^ while  the  inner  wall  becomes  thinner.  In  the 
latter,  two  curved  folds,  projecting  towards  the  interior 
of  the  lateral  ventricle,  become  formed.  These  folds 
extend  firom  the  foramen  of  Monro  along  nearly  the 
whole  of  what  afterwards  becomes  the  descending  oomu 
of  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  upper  fold  becomes  the 
hippocampus  major  (comu  ammonis)  (Figs.  123  am/m^ 
124  and  125  h,  and  126  am). 

The  wall  of  the  lower  fold  becomes  very  thin,  and  a 
vascular  plexus,  derived  firom  the  connective-tissue 
septum  between  the  hemispheres,  and  similar  to  that  of 
the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle,  is  formed  outside  it.  It 
constitutes  a  fold  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  and  together  with  the  vascular  oon- 
nective  tissue  in  it  gives  rise  to  the  choroid  plexus  of 
the  lateral  ventricle  (Figs.  124  and  125  pi). 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  description  that  a  maiginal 
fissure  leading  into  the  cavity  of  the  lateral  ventricle 
does  not  exist  in  the  sense  often  implied  in  works  on 
human  anatomy,  since  the  epithelium  covering  the 
choroid  plexus,  and  forming  the  true  wall  of  the  brain, 
is  a  continuous  membrane.  The  epithelium  of  the 
choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral  ventricle  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  third 
ventricle,  though  at  the  foramen  of  Monro  the  roof  of 
the  third  ventricle  is  of  course  continuous  with  the 
inner  wall  of  the  lateral  ventricle  (Fig.  124  «).  The 
vascular  elements  of  the  two  plexuses  form  however  a 
continuous  structure. 

The  most  characteristic  parts  of  the  MiLmiri^liiiTi 
cerebrum  are  the   commissures    connecting   the   two 
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hemispheres.  These  commissures  are  (1)  the  anterior 
commissure,  (2)  the  fornix,  and  (3)  the  corpus  callosum, 
the  two  latter  being  peculiar  to  Mammalia. 


Trakbtxbse   Sbction   throcoh  the  Bkun   of   a   Shrbp^ 
Ekbrto  or  27  ok.  m  lenqth.    (From  EttUiker.} 


tt.  corpoB  etriatum ;  m.  foramen  of  Uonro  ;  l.  third  ventriole  ; 
pi.  afaoroid  plexus  of  lateral  veatriole  ;  /  felx  oeiebri  ;  tA. 
anterior  part  of  optic  thalamus  ;  oA.  optic  chiasma ;  o.  optic 
nerre ;  c  fibres  of  the  cerebral  peduncles ;  A.  comu  am- 
monis ;  p.  pharjnx ;  *a.  pro-sphenoid  bone ;  a.  orbito- 
aphenoid  bone  ;  *.  points  to  part  of  the  roof  of  the  brain  at 
the  junction  between  the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle  and 
the  lamina  terminalis ;  2.  lateral  ventricle. 
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By  the  fusion  of  the  inner  walls  of  the  hemispheres 
in  front  of  the  lamina  terminalis  a  solid  septum  is 
formed,  continuous  behind  with  the  lamina  termin&lis. 


TRAHBVBHaE    Section    TBBOuaH  thh   Braik    or  a    Shebf'b 
Embeto  or  2'7  cm,  ih  lenoth.    (From  KoUikerO 
The  aectiou  is  taken  a  short  distanoe  behind  the  section 

repreeeated  in  Fig.  1S4,  and  passes  through  the  poeterior  part  of 

the  hemispherae  and  the  third  venMcle. 

■t.  corpuB  striatum ;  tL  optic  thalomua ;  to.  optic  tract ;  t.  Uurd 
ventricle ;  d.  roof  of  third  ventricle  ;  c,  fibres  of  cerebral 
peduncles ;  if.  divergence  of  these  fibres  into  the  walls  of  the 
hemispheres ;  e.  lateral  ventricle  with  choroid  plexus  pt ; 
h.  comu  ammonis ;  /  primitive  fall ;  am.  alisphenoid ;  a. 
orbito-sphenoid  ;  la.  preephenoid ;  p.  pharynx ;  mt.  Meckd's 
cartilage. 
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and  below  with  the  corpora  striata  (Figs.  120  and  123  spt). 
It  is  by  a  series  of  differentiations  within  this  septum, 
the  greater  part  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  septum  luci- 
dum,  that  the  above  commissures  originate.  In  Man 
there  is  a  closed  cavity  left  in  the  septum  known  as  the 
fifth  ventricle,  which  has  however  no  communication 
with  the  true  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

In  this  septum  there  become  first  formed,  below  and 
behind,  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  anterior  commissure 
(Fig.  120  and  Fig.  123  cma),  while  above  and  behind 
these  the  vertical  fibres  of  the  fornix  are  developed 
(Fig.  120  and  Fig.  123  ^ra?  2).  The  vertical  fibres  meet 
above  the  foramen  of  Monro,  and  thence  diverge  back- 
wards, as  the  posterior  pillars,  to  lose  themselves  in  the 
comu  ammonis  (Fig.  123  amm).  Yentrally  they  are 
continued,  as  the  descending  or  anterior  pillars  of  the 
formx,  into  the  corpus  albicans,  and  thence  into  the 
optic  thalami^. 

The  corpus  callosum  is  not  formed  till  after  the 
anterior  commissure  and  fornix.  It  arises  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  septum  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  hemispheres  (Figs.  120  and  123  cat),  and 
at  first  only  its  curved  anterior  portion — the  genu  oi 
rostrum — is  developed.  This  portion  is  alone  found 
in  Monotremes  and  Marsupials.  The  posterior  portion, 
which  is  present  in  all  the  Monodelphia,  is  gradually 
formed  as  the  hemispheres  are  prolonged  further  back- 
waids. 

^  Beoent  obseryations  tend  to  show  that  the  anterior  pillara  of  the 
fornix  end  in  the  oorpne  albicans ;  and  that  the  fibres  ronning  from 
the  latter  into  the  optio  thftlami  are  independent  of  the  anterior 
pillars. 
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Primitively  the  Mammalian  cerebrum,  like  that  of 
the  lower  Yertebrata,  is  quite  smooth.  In  some  of  the 
Mammalia,  Monotremata,  Inaectivora,  etc,  this  condition 
is  retained  nearly  throughout  life,  while  in  the  majority  of 
Mammalia  a  more  or  lesa  compUcated  system  of  fissures 


Latbkal  Visw  07  THE  Bbaiw  OF  A  Cai.v  Embbto  of  ii  OK. 
(After  Mih&IkoTica.) 
The  outer  wall  of  the  hemisphere  is  removed,  so  as  to  give  a 

view  of  the  interior  of  the  left  lateral  ventriole. 

ht.  oat  wall  of  hemisphere ;  *t.  corpus  Btriatom  ;  am.  hippo- 
campus major  (comu  ammonia)  ;  d.  choroid  plexus  of  lateral 
ventriole ;  fin.  foramen  of  Monro  ;  op.  optic  tract ;  in.  in- 
fundibulum;  mi,  mid-brain  ;  cb.  cerebellum;  IV.V.  roof  of 
fourth  ventricle ;  ps.  pons  Varolii,  close  to  which  la  the  fifth 
nerve  with  Oasaerian  ganglion. 

is  developed  on  the  surface.  The  most  important,  aod 
first  formed,  of  Uiese  is  the  Sylvian  fissure.  It  arises  at 
the  time  when  the  hemispheres,  owing  to  their  growth 
in  front  of  and  behind  the  corpora  striata  have  assumed 
somewhat  the  form  of  a  bean.  At  the  root  of  the 
hemispheres — the  hilus  of  the  bean — there  is  formed  a 
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shallow  depression  which  constitutes  the  first  trace  of 
the  Sylvian  fissure.  The  part  of  the  brain  lying  in  this 
fissure  is  known  as  the  island  of  ReiL 

The  fissures  of  the  oerebrum  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; 
(1)  the  primitwey  (2)  the  secondary  fissures.  The  primitive  fissures 
are  the  first  to  appear ;  they  owe  their  origin  to  a  folding  of  the 
entire  wall  of  the  oerehral  vesicles.  Many  of  them  are  transient 
structures  and  early  disappear.  The  most  important  of  those 
which  persist  are  the  hippocampal,  the  parieto-occipital,  the 
calcarine  (in  Man  and  Apes)  sulci  and  the  Sylvian  fissures. 
The  secondary  fissures  appear  later,  and  are  due  to  folds  which 
implicate  the  cortex  of  the  hemispheres  only. 

The  olfiEtctory  lobes.  The  olfactory  lobes,  or  rhinen- 
cephala^  are  secondary  outgrowths  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, and  contain  prolongations  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, which  may  however  be  closed  in  the  adult  state ; 
they  arise  at  a  fairly  early  stage  of  development  firom 
the  under  and  anterior  part  of  the  hemispheres  (Fig. 
127). 

Histogenetic  changes.    The  walls  of  the  brain  are 

at  first  very  thin  and,  like  those  of  the  spinal  cord,  are 
formed  of  a  number  of  ranges  of  spindle-shaped  cells. 
In  the  floor  of  the  hind-  and  mid-brain  a  superficial 
layer  of  delicate  nerve-fibres  is  formed  at  an  early 
period  This  layer  appears  at  first  on  the  floor  and 
sides  of  the  hind-brain,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards on  the  floor  and  the  sides  of  the  mid-brain. 
The  ceUs  internal  to  the  nerve-fibres  become  differen- 
tiated into  an  innermost  epithelial  layer  lining  the 
cavities  of  the  ventricles,  and  an  outer  layer  of  grey 
matter. 

The  similarity  of  the  primitive  arrangement  and 
P.  SB  B.  25 
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Fio.  127. 


SxonOIT  THKOCGH  THS  B&AIK  AMD  OlfJ.OrOKT  ObOAS    OF    aB 
EUBBYO  OF  SCTLLIUM. 

eh.  oeiebrol  hemiBptteres ;  o{.v.  olfoctoij  vasiole;  o^.  ol&ctotj 
pit ;  Sah.  Bchneideriam  folds  ;  I.  olfoctoiy  narro  (the  refereooe 
line  has  been  aocidentoll;  oturied  throiigh  the  nem  m  aa  to 
appear  to  indicate  the  btain) ;  pn.  anterior  prolongataon  of 
pineal  gland. 

histological  characters  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  behind 
the  cerehial  hemispheiea  to  those  of  tlrs  spinal  cord  is 
very  conclusively  shewn  by  the  examination  of  any  good 
eeriee  of  sections.  In  both  brain  and  spinal  cord  the 
white  matter  forms  a  cap  on  the  ventral  and  lateral 
parte  some  considerable  time  before  it  extends  to  the 
dorsal  surface.  In  the  medulla  oblongata  the  white 
matter  does  not  eventually  extend  to  the  roof  owing  to 
the  peculiar  degeneration  which  that  part  undergoes. 

In  the  case  of  the  fore-brain  the  walls  of  the  hemi- 
spheres become  first  divided  (Kolliker)  into  a  superficial 
thinner  layer  of  rounded  elements,  and  a  deeper  and 
thicker  epithelial  layer,  and  between  these  tixe  fibres  of 
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the  crura  cerebri  soon  interpose  themselves.  At  a 
slightly  later  period  a  thin  superficial  layer  of  "white 
matter,  homologous  with  that  of  the  remainder  of  the 
brain,  becomes  established. 

The  inner  layer,  together  with  the  fibres  firom  the 
crura  cerebri,  gives  rise  to  the  major  part  of  the  white 
matter  of  the  hemispheres  and  to  the  epithelium  lining 
the  lateral  ventricles. 

The  outer  layer  of  rounded  cells  becomes  divided 
into  (1)  a  superficial  part  with  comparatively  few  cells, 
which,  together  with  its  coating  of  white  matter,  forms 
the  outer  part  of  the  grey  matter,  and  (2)  a  deeper 
layer  with  numerous  cells,  which  forms  the  main  mass 
of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex. 

The  eyes.  The  development  of  the  Mammalian  eye 
is  essentitdly  similar  to  that  of  the  chick  (ch.  Yl.)  There 
are  however  two  features  in  its  development  which  de- 
serve mention.  These  are  (1)  the  immense  foetal  develop- 
ment of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  vitreous  humour  and 
the  presence  in  the  embrvo  of  a  vascular  membrane  sur- 
rounding the  lens,  known  as  the  membrana  capsulo- 
pupillaris,  (2)  the  absence  of  any  structure  comparable 
to  the  pecten,  and  the  presence  of  the  arteria  centralis 
retinsB. 

In  the  invagination  of  the  lens  (rabbit)  a  thin 
layer  of  mesoblast  is  carried  before  it,  and  is  thus 
transported  into  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
In  the  folding  in  of  the  optic  vesicle  which  accom- 
panies the  formation  of  the  lens  the  optic  nerve  is 
included,  and  on  the  development  of  the  cavity  of  the 
vitreous  humour  an  artery,  running  in  the  fold  of 
the  optic  nerve,  passes  through  the  choroid  slit  into  the 

25—2 
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cavity  of  the  vitreous  humour  (Fig.  128  acr).  The  siddft 
of  the  optic  nerve  aabsequently  head  over,  and  com- 
pletely envelope    this    artery,   which   then    gives    off 


Fio.  138. 


Seotiok  ihrodoh  the  Etb  op  a  Kabbit  Ekbrto  or  about 
Twelve  Days. 

e.  epitlielium  of  cornea  :  L  lens ;  mac  meeoblaBt  growing  in  from 
the  side  to  form  the  cornea  ;  rt.  retina ;  a.c.r.  axteria  cen- 
tralis retinra  ;  of.n.  optic  nerve. 

The  figure  shews  [1]  the  abaeoce  at  this  stage  of  mesoblast 
between  the  lens  and  the  epibkat ;  the  interval  between  the 
two  has  however  been  made  too  great ;  (2)  the  arteria  centraJia 
retiuffi  forming  the  vascular  capsule  of  the  lens  and  continuous 
with  vascular  structures  round  the  edgea  of  the  optic  cup. 
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branches  to  the  retma,  and  becomes  known  as  the 
4irteria  centralis  retincB.  It  is  homologous  with  the 
arterial  limb  of  the  vascular  loop  projecting  into  the 
vitreous  humour  in  Birds. 

Before  becoming  enveloped  in  the  optic  nerve  this 
artery  is  continued  through  the  vitreous  humour  (Fig. 
128),  and  when  it  comes  in  close  proximity  to  the  lens 
it  divides  into  a  number  of  radiating  branches,  which 
pass  round  the  edge  of  the  lens,  and  form  a  vascular 
sheath  which  is  prolonged  so  as  to  cover  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  lens,  hx  firont  of  the  lens  they  anastomose 
with  vessels,  coming  from  the  iris,  many  of  which  are 
venous,  and  the  whole  of  the  blood  fix)m  the  arteria 
centralis  is  carried  away  by  these  veins.  The  vi 
sheath  surrounding  the  lens  is  the  membrana  cai 
pupiUaris.  The  posterior  part  of  it  is  either  formed 
simply  by  branches  of  the  arteria  centralis,  or  out 
of  the  mesoblast  cells  involuted  with  the  lens.  The 
anterior  part  of  the  vascular  sheath  is  however  enclosed 
in  a  very  delicate  membrane,  the  membnma  pupillaris. 
continuous  at  the  sides  with  the  membrane  of  Descemet. 

The  membrana  capsulo-pupillaris  is  simply  a  pro- 
visional embiyonic  structure,  subserving  the  nutrition 
of  the  lena 

In  many  forms,  in  addition  to  the  vessels  of  the 
vascular  capsule  round  the  lens,  there  arise  from  the 
arteria  centralis  retina,  just  after  its  exit  from  the  optic 
nerve,  provisional  vascular  branches  which  extend  them- 
selves in  the  posterior  part  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
Near  the  ciliary  end  of  the  vitreous  humour  they  anas- 
tomose with  the  vessels  of  the  membrana  capsulo-pu- 
pillaris. 
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The  choroid  slit  closes  very  early,  and  is  not  per- 
forated by  any  structure  homologous  with  the  pecten. 
The  only  part  of  the  slit  which  can  be  said  to  remain 
open  is  that  in  which  the  optic  nerve  is  involved ;  in  the 
centre  of  the  latter  is  situated  the  arteria  centralis 
retinsB  as  explained  above.  From  this  artery  there 
grow  out  the  vessels  to  supply  the  retina,  which  however 
are  distinct  firom  the  provisional  vessels  of  the  vitreous 
humour  just  described,  the  blood  being  returned  from 
them  by  veins  accompanying  the  arteries.  On  the 
atrophy  of  the  provisional  vessels  the  whole  of  the  blood 
of  the  arteria  centralis  passes  into  the  retina. 

Of  the  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  eyelids  and  lacrymal 
duct  no  mention  need  here  be  made,  the  account  given  in 
Part  I.  being  applicable  equally  to  mammalian  embryos. 

The  auditory  organ*  In  Mammals,  as  we  have 
seen  to  be  the  case  in  the  chick  (chap,  vl),  the  auditory 
vesicle  is  at  first  nearly  spherical,  and  is  imbedded  in 
the  mesoblast  at  the  side  of  the  hind-braiiL  It  soon 
becomes  triangular  in  section,  with  the  apex  of  the  tri- 
angle pointing  inwards  and  downwards.  This  apex 
graduidly  elongates  to  form  the  rudiment  of  the  cochlear 
canal  and  sacculus  henusphericus  (Fig.  129,  CO).  At 
the  same  time  the  recessus  labyrinthi  (RX)  becomes 
distinctly  marked,  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  main  body 
of  the  vesicle  grows  out  into  two  protuberances,  which 
form  the  rudiments  of  the  vertical  semicircular  canals 
(F.5).  In  the  lower  forms  (Fig.  132)  the  cochlear 
process  hardly  reaches  a  higher  stage  of  development  than 
that  found  at  this  stage  in  Mammalia. 

The  parts  of  the  auditory  labyrinth  thus  established 
soon  increase  in  distinctness  (Fig.  130);  the  cochlear 
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Fio.  129. 


Tranbvbrsb    Section    or  thb   Head    of  a  F<btal  Shebp 

(16  KM.  IN  LBNGTH)  is  THE  REGION  OF  THE    HiND-BraIN. 

(After  BOttcher.) 

HB.  the  bind-braiiL  The  section  is  somewhat  oblique^  hence 
while  on  the  right  side  the  connections  of  the  reoessus  yestibuli 
R,L,,  and  of  the  commencing  vertical  semicircular  canal  V,B.y 
and  of  the  ductus  cochlearis  CO.,  with  the  cavity  of  the  primary 
otic  vesicle  are  seen  :  on  the  left  side,  only  the  extreme  end  of  the 
duotos  cochlearis  CC,  and  of  the  semicircular  canal  V,B,  are  shewn. 

Lying  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  otic  vesicle  is  seen  the 
cochlear  ganglion  OC ;  on  the  left  side  the  auditory  nerve  6^  and 
its  connection  N  with  the  hind-brain  are  alao  shewn. 

Below  the  otic  vesicle  on  either  side  lies  the  jugular  vein. 
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canal  ((7(7)  becomes  longer  and  curved ;  its  inner  and 
concave  surface  being  lined  by  a  thick  layer  of  columnar 
epiblast.  The  recessus  labyrmthi  also  increases  in 
length,  and  just  below  the  point  where  the  bulgings  to 
form  the  vertical  semicircular  canals  are  situated,  there 
is  formed  a  fresh  protuberance  for  the  horizontal  semi- 

Fig.  180. 


SicnoN    OF    THE   Head   of  a   Foetal   Sheep  20   im.    ih 

LENGTH.    (After  BOttcher.) 

R,  V.  reoessuB  labyrinthi ;  V,B.  vertical  semiciroular  oanal ;  HJS. 
horizontal  semicircular  canal ;  (7.(7.  cochlear  canal ;  G.  codi> 
lear  ganglion. 
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circular  canal.  At  the  same  time  the  central  parts  of 
the  walls  of  the  flat  bulgings  of  the  vertical  canals  grow 
together,  obliterating  this  part  of  the  lumen,  but  leaving 
a  canal  round  the  periphery ;  and,  on  the  absorption  of 
their  central  parts,  each  of  the  original  simple  bulgings 
of  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  becomes  converted  into  a  true 
semicircular  canal,  opening  at  its  two  extremities  into 
the  auditory  vesicle.  The  vertical  canals  are  first  es- 
tablished and  then  the  horizontal  canaL 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  rudiment  of  the 
horizontal  semicircular  canal  a  slight  protuberance  be- 
comes apparent  on  the  inner  commencement  of  the 
cochlear  canal.  A  constriction  arises  on  each  side  of 
the  protuberance,  converting  it  into  a  prominent  hemi- 
spherical projection,  the  saccultis  hemisphericus  (Fig. 
131  SE). 

The  constrictions  are  so  deep  that  the  sacculus  is 
only  connected  with  the  cochlear  canal  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  general  cavity  of  the  auditoiy  vesicle  on 
the  other,  by,  in  each  case,  a  narrow  short  canaL  The 
former  of  these  canals  (Fig.  131  b)  is  known  as  the 
canalis  reunions. 

At  this  stage  we  may  call  the  remaining  cavity  of 
the  original  otic  vesicle,  into  which  all  the  above  parts 
open,  tiie  utricultis. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  sacculus  hemispheri- 
cus,  the  cochlear  canal  and  the  semicircular  canals 
become  invested  with  cartilage.  The  recessus  labyrinthi 
remains  however  still  enclosed  in  undififerentiated  meso- 
blast 

Between  the  cartilage  and  the  parts  which  it  sur- 
rounds there  remains  a  certain  amount  of  indifferent 
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semidrcular  canal ;  6.  canalis  leaniens ;  a.  constriction  by 
means  of  which  the  sacculus  hemisphericus  S.ILiB  formed  ; 
/  narrowed  opening  between  sacculus  hemisphericus  and 
utriculus;  C.C,  cochlea;  C,C\  lumen  of  cochlea;  K,K, 
oaiiilaginous  capsule  of  cochlea ;  E,B,  basilar  plate ;  Ch. 
notochonL 

connectiye  tissue,  which  is  more  abundant  around  the 
cochlear  canal  than  around  the  semicircular  canals. 

As  soon  as  they  have  acquired  a  distinct  connectiye- 
tissue  coat,  the  semicircular  canals  begin  to  be  dilated 
at  one  of  their  terminations  to  form  the  ampullae.  At 
about  the  same  time  a  constriction  appears  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  recessus  labyrinthi,  which  causes  its  open- 
ing to  be  divided  into  two  branches — one  towards  the 
utriculus  and  the  other  towards  the  sacculus  hemispheri- 
cus ;  and  the  relations  of  the  parts  become  so  altered 
that  communication  between  the  sacculus  and  utriculus 
can  only  take  place  through  the  mouth  of  the  recessus 
labyiinthi  (Fig.  132). 

When  the  cochlear  canal  has  come  to  consist  of  two 
and  a  half  coils,  the  thickened  epithelium  which  lines 
the  lower  surface  of  the  canal  forms  a  double  ridge 
from  which  the  orgcm  of  Corti  is  subsequently  de- 
veloped. Above  the  ridge  there  appears  a  delicate 
cuticular  membrane,  the  membrane  of  Corti  (yr  mem- 
brana  tectoria. 

The  epithelial  walls  of  the  utricle,  the  saccule,  the 
recessus  labyrinthi,  the  semicircular  canals,  and  the 
cochlear  canal  constitute  together  the  highly  complicated 
product  of  the  original  auditory  vesicle.  The  whole 
structure  forms  a  closed  cavity,  the  various  parts  of 
which  are  in  free  communication.    In  the  adult  the 
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fluid  present  in  this  cavity  is  known  as  the  mdo^ 
lymph. 

In  the  mesoblast  lying  between  these  parts  and  the 
cartilage,  which  at  this  period  envelopes  them,  lymphatic 
spaces  become  established,  which  are  partially  de- 
veloped in  the  Sauropsida,  but  become  in  Mammals 
very  important  structures. 

They  consist  in  Mammals  partly  of  a  space  sur- 
rounding the  utricle  and  saccule  and  called  the  vestibule, 
into  which  open  spaces  surrounding  the  semicircular 
canals,  and  partly  of  two  very  definite  channels,  which 
laigely  embrace  between  them  the  cochlear  canal  The 
latter  channels  form  the  scala  vestibuii  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  cochlear  canal  and  the  sccda  tympani  on  the  lower. 
The  scala  vestibuli  is  in  free  cominunication  with  the 
lymphatic  cavity  surrounding  the  utricle  and  saccule, 
and  opens  at  the  apex  of  the  cochlea  into  the  scala  tym- 
panL    The  latter  ends  blindly  at  the  fenestra  rotunda. 

The  fluid  contained  in  the  two  scaUs,  and  in  the 
remaining  lymphatic  cavities  of  the  auditory  labyrinth, 
is  known  as  perilymph. 

The  cavities  just  spoken  of  are  formed  by  an  absorp- 
tion of  parts  of  the  embryonic  mucous  tissue  between 
the  perichondrium  and  the  walls  of  the  membranous 
labyrinth. 

The  scala  vestibuli  is  formed  before  the  scala  tympani, 
and  both  scalfiB  begin  to  be  developed  at  the  basal  end 
of  the  cochlea :  the  cavity  of  each  is  continually  being 
carried  forwards  towards  the  apex  of  the  cochlear  canal 
by  a  progressive  absorption  of  the  mesoblast.  At  first 
both  scalae  are  somewhat  narrow,  but  they  soon  increase 
in  size  and  distinctness. 
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The  cochlecff  canal,  which  is  often  known  as  the 
scala  media  of  the  cochlea,  becomes  compressed  on  the 
formation  of  the  seals  so  as  to  be  triangular  in  section,, 
with  the  base  of  the  triangle  outwards.  This  base  is 
only  separated  £rom  the  surrounding  cartilage  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  firm  mesoblast,  which  becomes  the  8tria 
vascularis,  etc  At  the  angle  opposite  the  base  the  coch- 
lear canal  is  joined  to  the  cartilage  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
offirmmaterial,  which  contains  nerves  and  vessels.  This 
isthmus  subsequently  forms  the  lamina  spiralis,  separ- 
ating the  scala  vestibuli  from  the  scala  tympani. 

The  scala  vestibuli  lies  on  the  upper  border  of  the 
cochlear  canal,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  very  thin 
layer  of  mesoblast,  bordered  on  the  cochlec^  aspect  by 
flat  epiblast  cells.  'This  membrane  is  called  the  mem^ 
brans  of  Beissner.  The  scala  tympani  is  separated  firom 
the  cochlear  canal  by  a  thicker  sheet  of  mesoblast,  called 
the  basilar  membrane,  which  supports  the  organ  of 
Corti  and  the  epithelium  adjoining  it.  The  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  cochlear  canal  ends  in  a  blind  extremity 
called  the  cupola,  to  which  the  two  scalsB  do  not  for 
some  time  extend.  This  condition  is  permanent  in 
Birds,  where  the  cupola  is  represented  by  a  structure 
known  as  the  lagena  (Fig.  132,  11.  L),  Subsequently 
the  two  seal®  join  at  the  extremity  of  the  cochlear 
canal ;  the  point  of  the  cupola  still  however  remains  in 
contact  with  the  bone,  which  has  now  replaced  the 
cartilage,  but  at  a  still  later  period  the  scala  vestibuli, 
growing  fiirther  round,  separates  the  cupola  from  the 
adjoining  osseous  tissue. 

A€0668ory  auditory  stractores.    The  development 
of  the  Eustachian   tube,  tympanic  cavity,  tympanic 
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Diagrams  of  the  Membranous  Labtrinth.    (From  Qegen- 

baur.) 

L    Fish.  II.    Bird.  IIL    MammaL 

U.  utriculus ;  S.  sacculus ;  US,  utricnlus  and  saoculus ;  Cr, 
canalis  reuniens ;  IL  recessus  labyrinthi ;  UC,  commeno^ 
ment  of  cochlea;  C.  cochlear  canal ;  L,  lagena ;  K.  cupola 
at  apex  of  cochlear  canal ;  F.  csocal  sac  of  the  vestibulum  of 
the  cochlear  canaL 

membrane  and  external  auditory  meatus  resembles  that 
in  Birds  (p.  166).  As  in  Birds  two  membranous  fenestrse, 
the  fenestra  ovalis  and  rotunda,  in  the  bony  inner  wall  of 
the  tympanic  cavity  are  formed.  The  fenestra  ovalis 
opens  into  the  vestibule,  and  is  in  immediate  contiguity 
with  the  walls  of  the  utricle,  while  the  fenestra  rotunda 
adjoins  the  scala  tympanL  In  place  of  the  columella  of 
Birds,  three  ossicles,  the  malleus,  incus  and  stapes  reach 
across  the  tympanic  cavity  from  the  tympanic  membrane 
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to  the  fenestra  ovalis.  These  ossicles,  which  arise 
mainly  from  the  mandibular  and  hyoid  arches  (vide 
p.  403),  are  at  first  imbedded  in  the  connective  tissue  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  but  on  the 
fcdl  development  of  this  cavity,  become  apparently 
placed  within  it,  though  really  enveloped  in  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  it 

Nasal  organ.  In  Mammalia  the  general  formation 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  nares  is  the  same  as  in 
Birds;  but  an  outgrowth  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
canal  between  the  two  openings  arises  at  an  early  period ; 
and  becoming  separate  from  the  posterior  nares  and 
provided  with  a  special  opening  into  the  mouth,  forms 
the  organ  of  Jacohson.  The  general  relations  of  this 
organ  when  fully  formed  are  shewn  in  Fig.  133. 

Fio.  133. 


SSCTION  THROUGH  THE  NaSAL  CaVITY  AND  JaOOBSON'b  OrQAN. 

(From  Gegenbaur.) 

«».  septum  nasi ;  en,  nasal  cavity ;  •/.  Jacobson's  organ  ;  d,  edge 

of  upper  jaw. 
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The    development  of  the   cranial  and    spinal 

nenres  in  Mammals  is  as  far  as  is  known  essentially 
the  same  as  in  the  chick,  for  an  account  of  which  see 
p.  123  et  seq. 

Sympathetic  nervons  system.    The  development 

of  the  sympathetic  system  of  both  Aves  and  Mammalia 
has  not  been  thoroughly  worked  out.  There  is  how- 
ever but  little  doubt  that  in  Mammalia  the  main  por- 
tion arises  in  continuity  with  the  posterior  spinal 
ganglia. 

The  later  history  of  the  sympathetic  system  is  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  that  of  the  so-called  suprarrenal 
bodies,  the  medullary  part  of  which  is,  as  we  shall  see 
below,  derived  from  the  peripheral  part  of  the  sympa- 
thetic  system. 

THE  ORGANS  DERIVED  FROM  MESOBLAST. 

The  vertebral  colnmn.  The  early  development  of 
the  perichordal  cartilaginous  tube  and  rudimentary 
neural  arches  is  almost  the  same  in  Mammals  as  in 
Birds.  The  differentiation  into  vertebral  and  inter- 
vertebral regions  is  the  same  in  both  groups;  but  instead 
of  becoming  divided  as  in  Birds  into  two  segments 
attached  to  two  adjoining  vertebrae,  the  intervertebral 
regions  become  in  Mammals  wholly  converted  into  the 
intervertebral  ligaments  (Fig.  135  li).  There  are  three 
centres  of  ossification  for  each  vertebra,  two  in  the  arch 
and  one  in  the  centrum. 

The  fete  of  the  notochord  is  in  important  respects 
different  from  that  in  Birds.  It  is  first  constricted  in 
the  centres  of  the  vertebrae  (Fig.  134)  and  disappears 
there  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  ossification ;  while  in 
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the  interrertebral  rt^ons  it  remains  relatively  uncon* 
stricted  (Figs.  134  aod  135  c)  and  after  imdeigoing 
certain  histological  changes  remains  through  life  as  part 
of  the  nncleus  pulposus  in  the  axis  of  the  intervertebral 
ligaments.  There  is  also  a  slight  swelling  of  the  noto- 
chord  near  the  two  extremities  of  each  vertebra  (Fig. 
135  c'  and  c"). 

In  the  persiateat  vertebral  constriotion  of  the  notochord 
Wammala  retain  a  more  primitive  itnd  piscine  mode  of  formation 
of  the  vertebral  ooluimi  th&a  the  majority  either  of  the  Baptilia 
or  Amphibia. 


LoMorruDiNAL   Sbctiom   thbodoh    the   Yebtbbbal  Coldhit 

OF    AIT     EiaHT    WlEKS'    HUMAN     £mBKSO    IM    THE    Tho- 

BAGio  Bbqioh.    (From  KSUiker.) 
t>.  oartila^oua  vertebral  body;    li.  intervertebral  ligament; 

ch.  notochord. 

Tlie  skull.  Excepting  in  the  absence  of  the  inter- 
orbital  plate,  the  early  development  of  the  Mamma- 
lian (TGUiiuTn  resembles  in  all  essential  points  that  of 
Aves,  to  our  account  of  which  on  p.  235  et  seq.  we  refer 
the  reader. 

F.  t  B.  26 
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LoNoiroDTNiL  Section  through  the  Istkrtxrtebru.  Lioa- 

UEKT  AND  ADJACBIIT  PakT8  of  TwO  VbrTEBR*  from  TBS 

Thobacic  Rboioh  of  am  advanced  Embryo  of  a  Shexf. 
(From  Kailiker.) 
la.  ligameutum  longitudinate  uit«riuB  ;  Ip.  liguDentum  long,  poa- 
terius ;  It.  ligamentum  intervertebnile ;  i,  if.  epiphjEOB  of 
vertebra  j  v.  and  ic",  anterior  and  poaterior  vertebrw  j  c  in- 
terrertobral  dil&ta.tion  of  notochord ;  c'  sod  c".  vatttihul  di- 
latation of  notocbord. 

The  early  changes  in  the  development  of  the  visceral 
arches  and  clefts  have  already  been  described,  but  the 
later  changes  undergone  by  the  Bkeletal  elements  of  the 
first  two  visceral  arches  are  sufficiently  striking  to  need 
a  special  description. 
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The  skeletal  bars  of  both  the  hyoid  and  mandibular 
arches  develop  at  first  more  completely  than  in  any 
of  the  other  types  above  Fishes ;  they  are  articulated  to 
each  other  above,  while  the  pterygo-palatine  bar  is 
quite  distinct. 

The  main  features  of  the  subsequent  development 
are  undisputed,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  hyoid,  which  is  still  controverted.  The 
following  is  Parker  s  account  for  the  Pig. 

The  mandibular  and  hyoid  arches  are  at  first  very 
similar,  their  dorsal  ends  being  somewhat  incurved,  and 
articulating  together. 

In  a  somewhat  later  stage  (Fig.  136)  the  upper  end 
of  the  mandibular  bar  (mb),  without  becoming  segmented 

Fio.  136. 


£mbrto  Pio,  an  inch  and  ▲  THiSD  LONG ;  Sms  View  of 
Manbibulab  and  Hrom  Arches.  The  Main  HTom 
Aboh  is  seen  as  displaced  backwards  afisb  Segmen- 
tation FROM  THE  Incus.    (From  Parker.) 

tg.  tongae ;  mk.  Meckelian  cartilage ;  ml.  body  of  malleus ;  mb. 
manubrium  or  handle  of  the  malleus ;  tty,  tegmen  tympani ; 
t.  incus ;  st,  stapes ;  uky,  interhyal  ligament ;  st.h,  stylohyal 
cartilage ;  Lh.  hypohyal ;  b.h.  basibranchial ;  thX  rudiment 
of  first  branchial  arch  ;  7a.  facial  nerve. 
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fix>m  the  ventral  part^  becomes  distinctly  swollen,  and 
clearly  corresponds  to  the  quadrate  region  of  other  type& 
The  ventral  part  of  the  bar  constitutes  Meckel's  carti- 
lage {mk). 

The  hyoid  arch  has  in  the  meantime  become  s^- 
mented  into  two  parts,  an  upper  part  (t),  which  eventually 
becomes  one  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear — the  incua — 
and  a  lower  part  which  remains  as  the  cmterior  comu 
of  the  hyoid  (stJi).  The  two  parts  continue  to  be  con- 
nected by  a  ligament 

The  incus  is  articulated  with  the  quadrate  end  of 
the  mandibular  arch,  and  its  rounded  head  comes  in 
contact  with  the  stapes  (Fig.  136,  st)  which  is  segmented 
firom  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

Acooiding  to  some  authors  the  stapes  is  independently  foimed 
from  meaoblast  oells  surrounding  a  branch  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery. 

The  main  arch  of  the  hyoid  becomes  divided  into 
a  hypohyal  {h.h)  below  and  a  stylohyal  {stJi)  above,  and 
also  becomes  articulated  with  the  basal  element  of  the 
arch  behind  (bh). 

In  the  course  of  further  development  the  Meckelian 
part  of  the  mandibular  arch  becomes  enveloped  in  a 
superficial  ossification  forming  the  dentary.  Its  upper 
end,  adjoining  the  quadrate  region,  becomes  calcified 
and  then  absorbed,  and  its  lower,  with  the  exception  of 
the  extreme  point,  is  ossified  and  subsequently  incorpo- 
rated in  the  dentary. 

The  quadrate  region  remains  relatively  stationary  in 
growth  as  compared  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  skull, 
and  finally  ossifies  to  form  the  maUeua.     The  processus 
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gracilis  of  the  malleus  is  the  primitive  continuation  into 
Meckel's  cartilage. 

The  malleus  and  incus  are  at  first  embedded  in  the 
connective  tissue  adjoining  the  tympanic  cavity,  which 
with  the  Eustachian  tube  is  the  persistent  remains  of 
the  hyomandibular  cleft;  and  externally  to  them  a  bone 
known  as  the  tympanic  bone  becomes  developed  so  that 
they  become  placed  between  the  tympanic  bone  and  the 
periotic  capsule.  In  late  foetal  life  they  become  trans- 
ported completely  within  the  tympanic  cavity,  though 
covered  by  a  reflection  of  the  tympanic  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

The  dorsal  end  of  the  part  of  the  hyoid  separated 
from  the  incus  becomes  ossified  as  the  tympano-hyal, 
and  is  anchylosed  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  periotic 
capsule.  The  middle  part  of  the  bar  just  outside  the 
skull  forms  the  stylo-hyal  (styloid  process  in  man)  which 
is  attached  by  ligament  to  the  anterior  comu  of  the 
hyoid  (cerato-hyal).  The  tympanic  membrane  and  ex- 
ternal auditory  meatus  develop  as  in  the  chick  (p.  166). 

The  ribs  and  Stemiim  appear  to  develop  in  Mammals  as  in 
Birds  (p.  234). 

The  pectoral  girdle,  as  in  Birds  (p.  234),  arises  as  a  oon- 
tinnous  plate  of  cartilage,  the  ooraooid  element  of  which  is  how- 
ever much  reduced. 

The  clavicle  in  Man  is  provided  with  a  central  axis  of  car- 
tilage, and  its  mode  of  ossification  is  intermediate  between  that  of 
a  true  cartilage  bone  and  a  membrane  bone. 

The  pelvic  girdle  is  formed  in  cartilage  as  in  Birds,  but  in  Man 
at  any  rate  the  pubic  part  of  the  cartilage  is  formed  independently 
of  the  remainder.  There  are  the  usual  three  centres  of  ossification, 
which  unite  eventually  into  a  single  bone — ^the  innominate  bone. 
The  pubis  and  ischium  of  each  side  unite  ventrally,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  enclose  the  obturator  foramen. 
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The  akalaton  of  the  limbs  develops  so  fur  as  is  known  ss  in 
Birds,  from  a  continuous  mesoblastio  blastema,  within  wliich  the 
ooiresponding  cartilaginous  elements  of  the  limbs  become  dif- 
ferentiated. 

The  body  cavity.  The  development  of  the  body 
cavity  and  its  subsequent  division  into  pericardial 
pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities  is  precisely  the  same  in 
Mammah'a  as  in  Aves  (p.  264  et  seq.).  But  in  Mam- 
malia a  further  change  takes  place,  in  that  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  vertical  partition  across  the  body  cavity, 
known  as  the  diaphragm,  the  pleural  cavities,  contain- 
ing the  lungs,  become  isolated  from  the  remainder  of 
the  body  or  peritoneal  cavity.  As  shewn  by  their 
development  the  so-called  pleurss  or  pleural  sacs  are 
simply  the  peritoneal  linings  of  the  anterior  divisions 
of  the  body  cavity,  shut  off  from  the  remainder  of  the 
body  cavity  by  the  diaphragm. 

The  vascular  system. 

The  heart.  The  two  tubes  out  of  which  the  heart 
is  formed  appear  at  the  sides  of  the  cephalic  plates, 
opposite  the  region  of  the  mid-  and  hind-brain  (Fig. 
107).  They  arise  at  a  time  when  the  lateral  folds 
which  form  the  ventral  wall  of  the  throat  are  only  just 
becoming  visible.  Each  half  of  the  heart  originates  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  chick ;  and  the  layer  of  the 
splanchnic  mesoblast,  which  forms  the  muscular  wail  for 
each  part  (aJih),  has  at  first  the  form  of  a  half  tube  open 
below  to  the  hypoblast. 

On  the  formation  of  the  lateral  folds  of  the  splanchnic 
walls,  the  two  halves  of  the  heart  become  carried  inwards 
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and  downwards^  and  eventually  meet  on  the  ventral 
aide  of  the  throat.  For  a  short  time  they  here  remain 
distinct,  but  soon  coalesce  into  a  single  tube. 

In  Birds,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  heart  at  first  has  the 
form  of  two  tubes,  which  however  are  in  oontact  in  front.  It 
arises  at  a  time  when  the  formation  of  the  throat  is  very  much 
more  advanced  than  in  Mammalia ;  when  in  fact  the  ventral 
wall  of  the  throat  is  established  as  &r  back  as  the  front  end  of 
the  heart 

In  the  lower  types  the  heart  does  not  appear  till  the  ventral 
wall  of  the  throat  is  completely  established,  and  it  has  from  the 
first  the  form  of  a  single  tube. 

It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  formation  of  the  heart  as  two 
cavities  is  a  secondary  mode  of  development,  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  variations  in  the  period  of  the  closing  in  of  the 
wall  of  the  throat. 

The  later  development  of  the  heart  is  in  the  main  similar  to 
that  of  the  chick  (p.  266  et  seq.). 

The  arterial  system.  The  early  stages  of  the 
arterial  system  of  Mammalia  are  similar  to  those  in 
Birds.  Five  arterial  arches  are  formed,  the  three  poste* 
rior  of  which  wholly  or  in  part  persist  in  the  adult. 

The  btdbus  arteriosus  is  divided  into  two  (fig.  137 
B),  but  the  left  fourth  arch  (e),  instead  of,  as  in  Birds, 
the  right,  is  that  continuous  with  the  dorsal  aorta,  and 
the  right  fourth  arch  (i)  is  only  continued  into  the  right 
vertebral  and  right  subclavian  arteries. 

The  fifth  pair  of  arches  which  is  continuous  with 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  bulbus  arteriosus  gives  origin 
to  the  two  pulmonary  arteries.  Both  these  however  are 
derived  from  the  arch  on  one  side,  viz.  the  left  (fig.  137 
B);  whereas  in  Birds,  one  pulmonary  artery  comes  from 
the  left  and  the  other  from  the  right  fifth  arch  (fig. 
137  A). 
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The  ductiis  Botalli  of  the  fifth  arch  (known  in  Maa 
as  the  ductufl  arteriosus)  of  the  side  on  which  the 
pulmonary  arteries  are  formed,  may  remain  {e,g>  in  Man) 
as  a  solid  cord  connecting  the  common  stem  of  the 
pulmonary  aorta  with  the  systemic  aorta. 

The  diagram,  Fig.  137,  copied  from  Rathke,  shews 
at  a  glance  the  character  of  the  metamorphosis  the 
arterial  arches  undergo  in  Birds  and  Mammals. 


Fio.  137. 


Diagrams   illustratino  the   Metamorphosis  of  the   Ar- 
terial Arches  in  a  Bird  A  and  a  Mammal  B. 

(From  Mivart  after  Bathke.) 

A  a.  internal  carotid ;  h.  external  carotid  ;  c  common  carotid ; 
d,  systemic  aorta ;  e.  fourth  arch  of  right  side  (root  of  dorsal 
aorta) ;  /.  right  subclavian  ;  g,  dorsal  aorta  ;  h,  left  subcla- 
vian (fourth  arch  of  left  side) ;  %,  pulmonary  artery  ;  h.  and 
I,  right  and  iSf  t  ductus  Botalli  of  pulmonary  arteries. 

B.  a.  internal  carotid  ;  5.  external  carotid ;  &  common  carotid ; 
d,  systemic  aorta  ;  e,  fourth  arch  of  left  side  (root  of  dorsal 
aorta) ;  /.  dorsal  aorta  ;  g,  left  vertebral  artery ;  h,  left  sub- 
clavian artery ;  i,  right  subclavian  (fourth  arch  of  right 
side) ;  h.  right  vertebral ;  I.  continuation  of  right  subcla- 
vian ;  m,  pulmonary  artery ;  a.  ductus  Botalli  of  pulmonary 
artery. 
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In  some  Mammals  both  subclavians  spring  from 
a  trunk  common  to  them  and  the  carotids  (arteria 
anonyma) ;  or  as  in  Man  and  some  other  Mammals, 
the  left  one  arises  from  the  systemic  aorta  just  beyond 
the  carotids.  Various  further  modifications  in  the  origin 
of  the  subclavians  are  found  in  Mammalia,  but  they 
need  not  be  specified  in  detail  The  vertebral  arteries 
arise  in  close  connection  with  the  subclavians,  whereas 
in  Birds  they  arise  from  the  common  carotids. 

The  venotis  system.  Ih  Mammab  the  same  venous 
trunks  are  developed  in  the  embryo  as  in  Birds  (Fig. 
138  A).  The  anterior  cardinals  or  external  jugulars 
form  the  primitive  veins  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  and  the  internal  jugulars  and  anterior  vertebrals 
are  subsequently  formed.  The  subclavians  (Fig.  138 
A,  s),  developed  on  the  formation  of  the  anterior  limbs, 
also  pour  their  blood  into  these  primitive  trunks.  In 
the  lower  Mammalia  (Monotrematai  Marsupialia,  Insec- 
tivora,  some  Bodentia,  etc.)  the  two  ductus  Cuvieri 
remain  as  the  two  superior  vense  cav8e,but  more  usually 
an  anastomosis  arises  between  the  right  and  left  in- 
nominate veins,  and  eventually  the  whole  of  the  blood 
of  the  left  superior  cava  is  carried  to  the  right  side,  and 
there  is  left  only  a  single  superior  cava  (Fig.  138  B  and 
C).  A  small  rudiment  of  the  left  superior  cava  remains 
however  as  the  sinus  coronarius  and  receives  the  coronary 
vein  from  the  heart  (Figs.  138  C,  cor  and  139  cs). 

The  posterior  cardinal  veins  form  at  first  the  only 
veins  receiving  the  blood  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trunk  and  kidneys ;  and  on  the  development  of  the  hind 
limbs  receive  the  blood  from  them  also. 

An  unpaired  vena  cava  inferior  becomes  eventually 
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DlAOBAM     OV    THE     DbVELOPMSNX    OF    THE     PAIRED     VeNOUS 

Stbtbm  of  MAinfATifl  (Man).    (From  Gegenbao?.} 

/  jugular  vein ;  cs.  yena  oava  superior;  «.  subclavian  veins ;  e, 
posterior  cardinal  vein ;  v,  vertebral  vein  ;  <xs,  azygos  vein ; 
eor,  coronary  vein. 

A.  Stage  in  which  the  cardinal  veins  have  already  disap- 
peared.   Their  position  is  indicated  by  dotted  lines. 

B.  Later  stage  when  the  blood  from  the  left  jugular  vein  is 
carried  into  the  right  to  form  the  single  vena  cava  superior ;  ft 
remnant  of  the  left  superior  cava  being  however  stiU  left 

C.  Stage  after  the  left  vertebral  vein  has  disappeared ;  the 
right  vertebral  remaining  as  the  azygos  vein.  The  coronary  vein 
remains  as  the  last  remnant  of  the  left  superior  vena  cava. 

developed,  and  gradually  carries  o£f  a  larger  and  laiger 
portioii  of  the  blood  originally  returned  by  the  posterior 
cardinals.  It  unites  with  the  common  stem  of  the 
allantoic  and  vitelline  veins  in  front  of  the  liver. 

At  a  later  period  a  pair  of  trunks  is  established 
bringing  the  blood  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  cardinal 
veins  and  the  crural  veins  directly  into  the  vena  cava 
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inferior  (Fig.  139,  il).    These  vessels,  Trhose  development 
has  not  been  adequately  investigated,  form  the  common 


DuGKAM    or  THE  Chxef  Ybnoub  Trunks  op  Man. 
(From  Gegenbanr.) 
dfc  coronwy  sinus ;    a.  subclavian  veiit ;   ji.  intonul  jugular 
J«.  external  jugular ;  oi.  exygfx  rein  ;   Ao.  hemiaijgoe  vein 
e.  dotted  lime  ehewing  pieviouB  poeition  of  cardinal  veins 
cL  vena  caTa  inferior  ;  r.  renal  veins ;  H.  iliac ;  bg.  hypogoB- 
trio  veins ;  A.  hepatio  veins. 
The  dotted  lines  shew  the  podtioo  of  embryonic  vessels 
aborted  in  the  adnlL 

iliac  veins,  wliile  the  posterior  ends  of  the  cardinal  veins 
which  join  them  become  the  hypt^astric  veins  (Fig. 
139  ky). 

Posterior  vertebral  veins,  similar  to  those  of  Birds, 
are  established  in  c(nuiection  with  the  intercostal  and 
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lumbar  veins,  and  unite  anteriorly  with  the  fix>nt  part 
of  the  posterior  cardinal  veins  (Fig.  138  A). 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  posterior  vertebral  veins, 
and  upon  the  inferior  vena  cava  becoming  more  im- 
portant^ the  middle  part  of  the  posterior  cardinals  be- 
comes completely  aborted  (Fig.  189  c),  the  anterior  and 
posterior  parts  still  persisting,  the  former  as  the  con- 
tinuations of  the  posterior  vertebrals  into  the  anterior 
vena  cava  (az),  the  latter  as  the  hypogastric  veins  (hy). 

Though  in  a  few  Mammalia  both  the  posterior  verte- 
brals persist,a  transverse  connection  is  usually  established 
between  them,  and  the  one  (the  right),  becoming  the 
more  important,  constitutes  the  azygos  vein  (Fig.  139 
(iz),  the  persisting  part  of  the  left  forming  the  hemi- 
azygos vein  (ha). 

The  remainder  of  the  venous  system  is  formed  in  the 
embiyo  by  the  vitelline  and  allantoic  veins,  the  former 
being  eventually  joined  by  the  mesenteric  vein  so  as  to 
constitute  the  portal  vein« 

The  vitelline  vein  is  the  first  part  of  this  system 
established,  and  divides  near  the  heart  into  two  veins 
bringing  back  the  blood  firom  the  yolk-sac  (umbilical 
vesicle).    The  right  vein  soon  however  aborts. 

The  allantoic  (anterior  abdominal)  veins  are  origin- 
ally paired.  They  are  developed  very  early,  and  at  first 
course  along  the  still  widely  open  somatic  walls  of  the 
body,  and  &11  into  the  single  vitelline  trunk  in  firont. 
The  right  allantoic  vein  disappears  before  long,  and  the 
common  trunk  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  vitelline 
and  allantoic  veins  becomes  considerably  elongated. 
This  trunk  is  soon  enveloped  by  the  liver,  and  later  in 
its  passage  through,  gives  off  branches  to,  and  also 
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receives  branches  from  this  organ  near  its  anterior  exit. 
The  main  trunk  is  however  never  completely  aborted^as 
in  the  embryos  of  other  types,  but  remains  as  the  ductus 
venosus  Arantii, 

With  the  development  of  the  placenta  the  allantoic 
vein  becomes  the^  main  source  of  the  ductus  venosus, 
and  the  vitelline  or  portal  vein,  as  it  may  perhaps  be 
now  conveniently  called,  ceases  to  join  it  directly,  but 
£bJ1s  into  one  of  its  branches  in  the  liver. 

The  vena  cava  inferior  joins  the  continuation  of  the 
ductus  venosus  in  front  of  the  liver,  and,  as  it  becomes 
more  important,  it  receives  directly  the  hepatic  veins 
which  originally  brought  back  blood  into  the  ductus 
venosus.  The  ductus  venosus  becomes  moreover  merely 
a  small  branch  of  the  vena  cava. 

At  the  close  of  foetal  life  the  allantoic  vein  becomes 
obliterated  up  to  its  place  of  entrance  into  the  liver; 
the  ductus  venosus  becomes  a  solid  cord — ^the  so-called 
round  ligament — and  the  whole  of  the  venous  blood  is 
brought  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein. 

Owing  to  the  allantoic  (anterior  abdominal)  vein 
having  merely  a  foetal  existence  an  anastomosis  between 
the  iliac  veins  and  the  portal  system  by  means  of  the 
anterior  abdominal  vein  is  not  established 

The  Bupra-renal  bodies.  These  are  paired  bodies 
lying  anterior  to  the  kidneys  and  are  formed  of  two 
parts,  (1)  a  cortical  and  (2)  a  medullary  portion.  They 
first  appear  in  the  Babbit  on  the  12th  or  13th  day  of 
gestation,  and  arise  as  masses  of  mesoblast  cells  lying 
between  the  aorta  and  the  mesentery  and  to  one  side  of 
the  former.  On  the  14th  day  they  are  well  marked, 
and  lying  dorsal  to  them  is  another  mass  of  cells  which 
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is  found  to  be  continuous  with  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system. 

On  the  16th  day  processes  from  the  sympathetic 
mass  enter  the  mesoblastic  tissue  and  become  trans- 
formed into  the  medullary  portion  of  the  adult  supra- 
renal; while  the  mesoblastic  tissue  gives  rise  to  the 
cortical  layer. 

The  urinogenitai  organs. 

The  history  of  these  organs  in  Mammalia,  excepting 
so  far  as  concerns  the  lower  parts  of  the  urinogenitai 
ducts,  is  the  same  as  in  the  Chick. 

The  Wolffian  body  and  duct  first  appear,  and  are 
followed  by  the  Miillerian  duct  and  the  kidney.  The 
exact  method  of  development  of  the  latter  structures 
has  not  been  followed  so  completely  as  in  the  Chick; 
and  it  is  not  known  whether  the  peculiar  structures 
found  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  commencing  Miilleiian 
duct  in  Aves  occur  in  Mammalia. 

The  history  of  the  generative  glands  is  essentially 
the  same  as  in  the  Chick. 

Outgrowths  from  a  certain  number  of  Malpighian 
bodies  in  the  Wolffian  body  are  developed  along  the 
base  of  the  testis,  and  enter  into  connection  with  the 
seminiferous  stroma.  It  is  not  certain  to  what  parts  of 
the  testicular  tubuli  they  give  rise,  but  they  probably 
form  at  any  rate  the  vasa  recta  and  rete  vascuhsum. 
Similarly  intrusions  from  the  Malpighian  bodies  make 
their  way  into  the  ovary  of  the  female,  and  give  rise  to 
cords  of  tissue  which  may  persist  throughout  life. 

The  vasa  efferentia  (coni  vaecvloai)  appear  to  be 
derived  from  the  glandular  tubes  of  part  of  the  Wolffian 
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body.  The  Wolffian  duct  itself  becomes  in  the  male  the 
vas  deferens  and  the  convoluted  canal  of  the  epididy- 
mis ;  the  latter  structure  except  the  head  being  entirely 
derived  from  the  Wolffian  duct 

The  functionloss  remains  of  the  embryonio  organs  described 
for  the  chick  (p.  224)  are  found  also  in  mammala. 

The  Miillerion  ducts  persist  in  the  female  as  the 
Fallopian  tubes  and  uterus. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  urinogenital  ducts  are  some- 
what further  modified  in  the  Mammalia  than  the  Chick 

The  genital  cord*  The  lower  part  of  the  Wolffian 
ducts  becomes  enveloped  in  both  sexes  in  a  special  cord 
of  tissue,  known  as  the  genital  cord  (Fig.  140  jrc),  within 
the  lower  part  of  which  the  Mullenan  ducts  are  also 
enclosed.  In  the  male  the  Miillerian  ducts  in  this  cord 
atrophy,  except  at  their  distal  end  where  they  unite  to 
form  the  uterus  masculinua  The  Wolffian  ducts,  after 
becoming  the  vasa  deferentia,  remain  for  some  time 
enclosed  in  the  common  cord  but  afterwards  separate 
from  each  other.  The  seminal  vesicles  are  outgrowths  of 
the  vasa  deferentia. 

In  the  female  the  Wolffian  ducts  within  the  genital 
cord  atrophy,  though  rudiments  of  them  are  for  a  long 
time  visible  or  even  permanently  persistent.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  Miillerian  ducts  unite  to  form  the  vagina 
and  body  of  the  uterus  while  the  upper  become  the 
horns  of  the  uterus  and  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The 
junction  commences  in  the  middle  and  extends  forwards 
and  backwards ;  the  stage  with  a  median  junction  being 
retained  permanently  in  Marsupials. 

The  urinogenital  sinus  and  external  generative 

organs.    The  dorsal  part  of  the  cloaca  with  the  alimen- 
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tary  tract  becomea  partially  constricted  off  from  the 

ventral,  which  then  forma  a  urinogenital  siuua  (Fi^.  140 

iig).    In  the  course  of  development  the  urinogenital 

Tin.  140. 


BiAanAM  or  thi  UamoafiiniAL  Oroai^b  o>  t.  MtmiAt.  at 
AH  Eaklt  Siaoe.     (After  AJlen  "ThanMxa ;  from  Quaui'b 
Attaltmij/.) 
The  parta  ore  seen  chiefly  in  profile,  but  Uie  UUUerian  and 

Wolffian  ducts  are  seen  from  the  front. 

3.  ureter;  4.  urinaiy  bUdder;  5.  urachus;  ol.  genital  ridga 
{ovary  or  testis} ;  W.  left  Wolffian  body ;  r.  part  at  ^)m 
from  which  coni  Taaculow  are  afterwards  developed  ;  w. 
Wolffian  duct ;  m.  MtUlerian  duct ;  ^c  genital  cord  conaia^ 
ing  of  Wolffian  and  MUlleriau  duota  hound  up  in  a  oominoD 
aheath ;  i  rectum ;  vy.  urinogenital  sinus ;  <p.  elevation 
which  becomes  the  clitoris  or  penis ;  It.  ridge  from  which  the 
labia  mtyora  or  scrotum  are  developed. 
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fdnus  becomes,  in  all  Mammalia  but  the  Omithodelphia. 
completely  separated  from  the  intestinal  cloaca,  and  the 
two  parts  obtain  separate  external  openings.  The 
ureters  (Fig.  140,  3)  open  higher  up  than  the  other 
ducts  into  the  stalk  of  the  ajilantois  which  here  dilates 
to  form  the  bladder.  That  part  of  the  stalk  which  con- 
nects the  bladder  with  the  ventral  wall  of  the  body 
constitutes  the  urachus,  and  loses  its  lumen  before  the 
close  of  embryonic  life.  The  part  of  the  stalk  of  the 
allantois  below  the  openings  of  the  ureters  narrows  to 
form  the  urethra,  which  opens  together  with  the  Wolffian 
and  Miillerian  ducts  into  the  urogenital  cloaca. 

In  fix>nt  of  the  urogenital  cloaca  there  is  formed 
a  genital  prominence  (Fig.  140  cp)  with  a  groove  con- 
tinued fix>m  the  urinogenital  opening,  and  on  each  side  a 
genital  fold  (b).  In  the  male  the  sides  of  the  groove  on 
the  prominence  coalesce  together,  embracing  between 
them  the  opening  of  the  urinogenital  cloaca,  and  the 
prominence  itself  gives  rise  to  the  penis,  along  which  the 
common  urinogenital  passage  is  continued.  The  two 
genital  folds  unite  from  behind  forwards  to  form  the 
scrotum. 

In  the  female  the  groove  on  the  genital  prominence 
gradually  disappears,  and  the  prominence  remains  as  the 
clitoris,  which  is  therefore  the  homologue  of  the  penis : 
the  two  genital  folds  form  the  labia  majora.  The  urethra 
and  vagina  open  independently  into  the  common  uro- 
genital sinus. 

THE  alimentary  CANAL  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 

It  is  convenient  to  introduce  into  our  account  of  the 
organs  derived  from  the  hypoblast,  a  short  account  of 
F.  &  B.  27 
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certaLa  organs  connected  with  the  alimentary  canal 
such  as  the  mesentery;  stomodaeum,  etc.,  which  are  not 
hjpoblastic  in  origin. 

The  origin  of  the  hypoblast,  and  the  process  of 
folding  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  mesenteron  is 
established  have  already  been  described  The  mesen- 
teron may  be  considered  under  three  heads. 

1,  The  anterior  or  respiratory  ditfisiofi  of  the 
meeenieron.  The  pharynx,  thyroid  body,  Eustachian 
tube,  tympanic  cavity,  oesophagus,  trachea,  bronchi,  lungs 
and  stomach  are  developed  from  this  portion,  and  their 
development  in  the  Mammal  so  closely  resembles  that  in 
the  Chick  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  add  to  the 
account  we  have  already  given  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
work. 

This  section  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  in  the  Chick, 
is  distinguished  in  the  embryo  by  the  feet  that  ita  walls 
send  out  a  series  of  paired  diverticula  which  meet  the 
skin,  and,  after  perforation  has  been  efifected  at  the 
regions  of  contact,  form  the  visceral  clefts. 

2.  The  middle  division  of  the  mesenteron,  from 
which  the  liver  and  pancreas  are  developed,  as  in  the 
Chick,  forms  the  intestinal  and  cloacal  region  and  is  at 
first  a  straight  tube.  It  remains  for  some  time  connected 
with  the  yolk  sack 

The  Cloaca  appears  as  a  dilatation  of  the  mesen- 
teron which  receives,  as  in  Aves,  the  opening  of  the 
allantois  almost  as  soon  as  the  posterior  section  of 
the  alimentary  tract  is  established.  The  eventual 
changes  which  it  undei^goes  have  already  been  dealt 
with  in  connection  with  the  urinogenital  organs. 

The  intestiiie.    The  posterior  part  of  this  becomes 
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enlarged  to  form  the  large  intestine^  while  the  anterior 
portion  becoming  very  much  elongated  and  coiled  forms 
the  small  intestiney  and  moreover  gives  rise  anteriorly 
to  the  liyer  and  pancreas. 

From  the  large  intestine  close  to  its  junction  with  the  Bmall 
intestine  an  outgrowth  is  developed,  the  proximal  part  of  which 
enlarges  to  form  the  cacwm^  while  the  distal  portion  in  Man 
forms  the  vermiform  ajppendw. 

3.  The  postanal  division  of  the  mesenteron  atro- 
phies at  an  early  period  of  embryonic  life.  In  the  Chick 
and  lower  types  it  commimicates  for  a  short  time  with 
the  hind  end  of  the  neural  canal 

SplanclmicineBoblart  and  mesentery  •  The  mesen- 
teron consists  at  first  of  a  simple  hypoblastic  tube,  which 
however  becomes  enveloped  by  a  layer  of  splanchnic 
mesoblast.  This  layer,  which  is  not  at  first  continued 
over  the  dorsal  side  of  the  mesenteron,  gradually  grows 
in,  and  interposes  itself  between  the  hypoblast  of  the 
mesenteron,  and  the  oigans  above.  At  the  same  time 
it  becomes  differentiated  into  two  layers,  viz.  an  outer 
epithelioid  layer  which  gives  rise  to  part  of  the  peritoneal 
epithelium,  and  an  inner  layer  of  undifferentiated  cells 
which  in  time  becomes  converted  into  the  connective 
tissue  and  muscular  v^alls  of  the  mesenteron*  The 
connective  tissue  layers  are  first  formed,  while  of  the 
muscular  layers  the  circular  is  the  first  to  make  its 
appearance. 

Coincidently  with  the  differentiation  of  these  layers 
the  connective  tissue  stratum  of  the  peritoneum  becomes 
established. 

The  mesentery  is  developed  as  in  the  Chick  (p.  172). 
In  the  thoracic  region  it  is  hardly  if  at  all  developed 

27-2 
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The  primitive  simplicity  in  the  arraxigemeiit  of  the 
mesenteiy  is  usually  afterwards  replaced  by  a  more  com- 
plicated disposition,  owing  to  the  subsequent  elongation 
and  consequent  convolution  of  the  intestine  and  stomach. 

The  layer  of  peritoneal  epithelium  on  the  ventral 
side  of  the  stomach  is  continued  over  the  liver,  and 
after  embracing  the  liver,  becomes  attached  to  the 
ventral  abdominal  wall.  Thus  in  the  region  of  the  liver 
the  body-cavity  is  divided  into  two  halves  by  a  mem- 
brane, the  two  sides  of  which  are  covered  by  the  peri- 
toneal epithelium,  and  which  encloses  the  stomach 
dorsally  and  the  liver  ventrally.  The  part  of  the  mem- 
brane between  the  stomach  and  liver  is  narrow,  and 
constitutes  a  kind  of  mesenteiy  suspending  the  liver 
from  the  stomach :  it  is  known  to  human  anatomists  as 
the  lesser  omentum. 

The  part  of  the  membrane  connecting  the  liver  with 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall  constitutes  the/a2ci/bmi  or 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver.  It  arises  by  a  secondary 
fusion,  and  is  not  a  remnant  of  a  primitive  ventral 
mesentery  (vide  p.  264). 

The  mesentery  of  the  stomach,  or  mesogastrium, 
enlarges  in  Mammalia  to  form  a  peculiar  sack  known  as 
the  greater  omenttmL 

The  stomodsiim.  The  anterior  section  of  the  per- 
manent alimentary  tract  is  formed,  as  in  the  Chick,  by 
an  invagination  of  epiblast,  constituting  a  more  or  less 
considerable  pit,  with  its  inner  wall  in  contact  with  the 
blind  anterior  extremity  of  the  mesenteron. 

From  the  epiblastic  lining  of  this  pit  are  developed 
the  pituitary  body  and  the  salivary  as  well  as  the  other 
buccal  glands. 
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Fio.  141. 


Diagram  Shewing  the  Division  of  the  Primitive  Buccal 
Cavitt  into  the  Respiratory  Section  above  and  the 
TRUE  Mouth  below.    (From  Gegenbaur.) 

p,  palatine  plate  of  superior  maxillary  process;  m.  permanent 
mouth;  n.  posterior  part  of  nasal  passage;  e.  internasal 
septum. 

A  palate  grows  inwards  from  each  of  the  superior 
maxillary  processes  (Fig.  141),  which,  meeting  in  the 
middle  line,  form  a  horizontal  septum  dividing  the  front 
part  of  the  stomodseum  into  a  dorsal  respiratory  section, 
containing  the  opening  of  the  posterior  nares,  and  a 
ventral  cavity  forming  the  permanent  moutL  These 
two  divisions  open  into  a  conmion  cavity  behind.  This 
septum  on  the  development  within  it  of  an  osseous 
plate  constitutes  the  hard  palate.  A  posterior  pro- 
longation in  which  no  osseous  plate  is  formed  consti- 
tutes the  soft  palate.  An  internasal  septum  (Fig.  141  e) 
may  more  or  less  completely  divide  the  dorsal  cavity 
into  two  canals,  continuous  respectively  with  the  two 
nasal  cavities. 

The  teeth  are  special  products  of  the  oral  mucous 
membrane.  They  Bxe  formed  from  two  distinct  organs 
viz.  an  epithelial  cap  and  a  connective  tissue  papilla 
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which  according  to  most  authors  give  rise  to  the  enamel 
and  dentine  respectively. 

The  proctodsBiun.  The  cloacal  section  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  placed  in  communication  with  the 
exterior  by  means  of  a  shallow  epiblastic  invagination 
constitutii  the  proctodeum. 
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APPENDIX. 


PBACTICAL    INSTBUCTIONS     FOB    STUDUNG    THE    DE- 

VELOPBIENT    OP   THE    CHICK, 

I.  A.  Incubators. 

Of  all  incubatoTEiy  the  natural  one,  t.a  the  hen, 
is  in  0ome  respects  the  best.  The  number  of  ^ggs 
which  £ul  to  develope  is  fewer  than  with  an  arti- 
ficial incubator,  and  the  development  of  monstrosi- 
ties is  rarer.  A  good  sitter  will  continue  to  sit 
for  thirty  or  more  dajs  at  least,  even  though  the 
eggs  are  daily  being  changed.  She  should  never 
be  allowed  to  want  for  water,  and  should  be  well 
supplied  according  to  her  appetite  with  soft  food. 
It  is  best  to  place  the  food  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  eggs,  in  order  that  the  hen  may  leave 
the  eggs  when  feeding.  She  will  sit  most  per- 
sistently in  a  warm,  quiet^  somewhat  darkened 
spot.  When  an  egg  ia  placed  under  her,  the  date 
should  be  marked  on  it,  in  order  that  the  duration 
of  its  incubation  may  be  exactly  known.  When 
the  egg  is  intended  to  remain  for  some  time,  e.g. 
for  seven  days  or  more,  the  mark  should  be  bold 
and  distinct,  otherwise  it  will  be  rubbed  off. 
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On  the  whole  however  we  have  found  it  more 
convenient  to  use  a  good  artificial  incubator.  We 
have  ourselves  used  with  success  two  different 
incubators.  One  made  by  the  Cambridge  Scientific 
Instrument  Company,  and  the  other  by  Wiesn^g 
of  64,  Rue  Gay-LussaCy  Paris  (Fig.  65  in  bis 
catalogue  for  1881)^  We  have  had  the  longest  ex- 
perience with  the  former,  and  have  found  it  work 
exceedingly  well :  having  been  able  to  hatch  chicks 
without  more  attention  than  now  and  then  turning 
over  the  eggs. 

Both  these  incubators  consist  essentially  of  a 
large  water-bath  fitted  with  a  gas  regulator.  They 
are  both  perfectly  automatic  and  when  once  regu- 
lated require  no  further  attention. 

The  temperature  within  the  incubator  should 
be  maintained  at  from  37^  to  40^0.  A  rise  above 
40^  is  fatal ;  but  it  may  be  allowed  to  descend  to 
35^  or  in  the  young  stages  lower,  without  doing 
any  further  harm  than  to  delay  the  development. 

The  products  of  the  combustion  of  the  gas 
should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  the  eggs, 
while  a  supply  of  freak  air  and  of  moishire  is 
eaa&ntial. 

Tolerably  Batiftfaotoiy  results  may  be  obtained  with 
an  ordinaiy  ehemioal  double-jacketed  drying  water-bath, 
thoroughly  covered  in  with  a  thick  coat  of  cotton  wool 
and  flannel  baize,  and  heated  by  a  very  small  gsa-jet. 
If  the  vessel  be  filled  with  hot  water,  and  allowed  to  oool 
down  to  40^  or  thereabouts,  before  the  eggs  are  introduced, 
a  very  small  gas  flame  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
requisite  temperature.  A  small  pin-hole-nozzle,  giving 
with  ordinaiy  pressure  an  exceeding  narrow  jet  of  flame 
about  two  inches  high,  is  the  most  convenient.  By  turn- 
ing the  gas  off  or  on,  BO  as  to  reduce  or  increase  the  height 
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of  the  jet  as  required,  a  reiy  steady  mean  temperature 
may  be  maintained. 

In  the  absence  of  gas,  a  patent  night-light  placed  at  a 
proper  distance  below  the  bath  may  be  made  to  answer 
Teiy  welL  When  a  body  of  water,  once  raised  to  the 
necessary  temperature,  is  thoroughly  surrounded  with 
non-conducting  material,  a  yeiy  slight  constant  amount  of 
heat  will  supply  all  the  loss. 


B.     On  preparing  sections  of  the  embryo, 
1.    Habdeninq. 
a.     Picric  acid. 

We  find  this  reagent  the  most  satisflEu^tory 
for  hardening  the  chick  and  in  most  instances 
mammalian  embryos. 

Kleinenberg's  solution  of  picric  acid  is  the 
best. 

With  100  parts  of  water,  make  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  picric  acid;  add  to  this 
two  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or 
nitric  add :  filter  and  add  to  the  filtrate  three 
times  its  bulk  of  water. 

In  this  solution  of  picric  acid'  the  embryo 
must  be  placed  and  left  for  from  2 — 5  hours. 
It  should  then  be  washed  in  alcohol  of  30  p.c. 
and  placed  in  alcohol  50  p.a  for  one  hour. 
From  this  it  must  be  removed  into  alcohol 
of  70  p.c  in  which  it  should  be  left  until 
all  the  picric  acid  is  extracted ;  to  facilitate 
this  the  70  p.c.  alcohol  should  be  frequently 
changed:   when  free  from  picric  the  embryo 

1  It  is  sometimes. adyantageous  to  add  to  this  solution  of  picric 
acid  as  much  pure  kreasote  as  it  will  dissolye  {pide  Eleinenberg, 
*' Development  of  Earthworm,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mic,  Bci,  1879). 
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should  be  placed  in  90  p.a  alcohol  and  kept 
thcTQ  until  required  for  further  use, 

K.B.  Hardened  embryos  should  always  be 
kept  in  90  p.c«  spirit  and  only  placed  in  abso- 
lute before  imbedding,  or  staining  with  haema- 
tozylin. 

Some  histologifits  prefer  to  keep  bazdened  tissaoa 
in  aloobol  70  p.c. 

5.     Oorrosiye  suUimate. 

Place  the  embryo  in  a  large  quantity  of  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate to  which  a  few  drops  of  glacial  aoetio  acid 
have  been  added,  and  allow  it  to  remain  lor 
half-an-hour\  It  is  necessary  thorou^ly  to  ex- 
tract the  corrosiTe  sublimate  from  the  cells  of  the 
embryo ;  to  accomplish  this,  wash  it  thoroughly 
with  water  for  from  10  minutes  to  3  hours  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  objectn  The  washing 
may  be  limited  to  frequent  changes  of  water  or 
the  embryo  may  be  placed  in  a  vessel  through 
which  a  continuous  stream  of  water  is  kept 
running.  When  all  the  sublimate  is  removed, 
place  it  in  50  p.  a  alcohol  acidulated  with  nitric 
add  (balf-a-dozen  drops  of  acid  to  a  4  oz. 
bottle  of  spirit)  for  five  minutes.  The  preser- 
vation of  the  embryo  is  completed  by  treating 
it  with  70  p.a  alcohol  for  twenty-four  hours  and 
then  keeping  it  in  90  p.  a  alcohoL  We  have 
not  found  that  corrosive  sublimate  gives  such 
good  results  as  picric  acid  in  the  case  of  chicks 
and  mammalian  embryos. 

^  If  there  ia  only  a  small  i]aantity  of  aoetio  aoid  mixed  with  the 
sablimate,  a  prolonged  immersion  will  do  the  emfazyo  no  hann. 
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c.     Osmic  add. 

Osmic  acid  is  a  difficult  ireagent  to  use,  but 
when  properly  applied  it  gives  most  excellent 
results. 

It  should  be  used  as  a  weak  solution  (*!  to 
'5  pa).  The  object  should  be  left  in  it  until 
it  has  acquired  a  light  brown  tint  The  stronger 
the  solution  the  less  time  is  required  for  the 
production  of  this  tint  It  should  then  be 
removed  and  placed  in  picro-carmine,  which 
arrests  the  action  of  the  QSQiic  and  stains  the 
embryo.  The  time  required  for  the  picro-car- 
mine  staining  must  be  determined  by  practice. 
From  the  picro-carmine  the  object  must  be 
washed  in  70  p. a  spirit;  and  tiben  placed  in 
90,  or  may  be  preserved  directly  in  glycerina 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  other  staining  agents 
(borax-carmine  is  good  for  some  preparations), 
the  object  must  be  removed  from  osmic  into 
water  or  weak  spirit,  thence  through  50  into 
70  p.c.,  stained,  and  passed  through  70  to 
90  p.c.  spirit 

(L  After  using  osmic  it  is  well  in  some  cases 

(mammalian  segmenting  ova)  to  place  the 
object  in  Mailer's  fluid  for  2  or  3  days,  after 
which  it  may  be  preserved  in  glycerine  or  spirit 
MUller's  fluid  is  made  by  dissolving  25  grms. 
of  bichromate  of  potash  and  10  grm&  of  sodic 
sulphate  in  1000  ca  of  water. 

e.     With  chromic  add. 

The  embryo  must  be  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  the  strength  of  /I  p.a  for  24  hours.  From 
this  it  should  be  removed  and  placed  in  a  stronger 
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solution  (*3  p.c.)  for  another  24  houra  If  it 
then  ap]iean  sufficiently  hard,  it  may  be  at 
onoe  placed  in  alcohol  of  70  p-a,  in  which  it 
should  remain  for  one  day,  and  then  be  trans- 
ferred to  alcohol  of  90  p.  c. 

f.  Absolute  alcohol  has  also  been  employed  as 

a  hardemng  reagent,  but  is  by  no  means  so  good 
aa  the  reagents  recommended  abova 

The  object  of  these  so^MJled  hardening  reagents  is 
to  kill  the  tisBaea  with  the  greatest  possible  rapiditj 
without  fliereby  destroying  tiiem.  The  subsequent 
treatment  with  alcohol  completes  the  hai-dftning  which 
is  only  commenced  by  these  reagents. 

There  is  room  for  the  ezerdse  of  considerable  skill 
in  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  this  skiU  can  only  be  acquired 
by  experience.  A  few  general  roles  may  however  be 
laid  down. 

(1)  Tissues  should  not,  generally,  be  changed  from  water 
or  an  aqueous  solution  of  tiie  first  hanlflning  reagent 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  too  great  strength,  nor 
should  the  successive  solutions  of  alcohol  used  differ 
too  much  in  strength.  The  distortion  produced  by 
the  Tiolence  and  inequality  of  the  diffusion  eurrente 
is  thus  diminished.  This  general  role  should  be 
remembered  in  transferring  tissues  from  alouhol  to 
the  staining  agents  and  vice  versa. 

(2)  The  tissues  should  not  be  left  too  long  (more  than 
one  or  two  hours)  in  alcoholic  solutions  containing 
less  than  70  p.c.  of  alcohol. 

(3)  Th^  should  not  be  kept  in  absolute  alcohol  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  dehydrate  them  (see  B.  1,  p.  426). 
The  alcoholic  solutions  we  generally  use  contain  80, 
50,  70,  90  p.c.  of  alcohoL 

2.      Stainino. 

In  most  cases  it  will  be  found  of  advantage 
to  stain  the  embryo.     The  best  method  of  doing 
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this  is  to  stain  the  embiyo  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  to  stain  the  indiyidual  sections  after  they 
have  been  cut. 

We  have  found  heematoxylin  and  borax- 
carmine  the  best  reagents  for  staining  embryos 
as  a  whola 

a.      With  luBmatoxylin. 

The  best  solution  of  hsematozylin,  one  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Klttnenberg,  is  made 
in  the  following  way. 

(1)  Make  a  saturated  solution  of  crystallized  cal- 
cium chloride  in  70  p.a  alcohol,  and  add 
alum  to  saturation. 

(2)  Make  also  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  in  70 
p.c.  alcohol,  and  add  1  to  2  in  the  proportion 
of  1  :  8. 

(3)  To  the  mixture  of  1  and  2  add  a  few  drops  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  hematoxylin  in  ab- 
solute alcohol. 

(4)  It  is  often  the  case  that  hiematoxylin  solution 
prepared  in  this  way  has  not  the  proper 
purple  tint ;  but  a  red  tint.  This  is  due  to 
acidity  of  the  materials  used.  The  proper 
colour  can  be  obtained  hj  treating  it  with 
some  alkaline  solution.  We  have  found  it 
convenient  to  use  for  this  purpose  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  bi-carbonate  in  70  p.c. 
spirit  (The  exact  amount  must  be  deter- 
mined by  experiment,  as  it  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  acid  present.) 

The  embryo  should  be  placed  for  some  hours 
in  absolute  alooholi  before  staining  with  hn- 
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maioxylin,  and  should  be  removed  directly  from 
absolute  into  the  luematozyUn. 

The  time  required  for  staining  varies  with 
the  size  of  the  object  and  the  strength  of  the 
staining  fluid.  Hematoxylin  will  not  stain  if 
the  embryo  is  not  quite  free  from  add. 

If  the  embryo  is  stained  too  dark,  it  should 
be  treated  with  a  solution  of  70  p.a  alcohol 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid  {'25  p.c.  of  acid) 
until  the  excess  of  staining  is  removed;  and  in 
all  cases  the  hsBmatoxylin  staining  is  improyed 
by  treating  the  embryo  with  acidulated  70  p.c. 
alcohoL 

After  staining  the  embryo  must  be  well 
washed  in  70  and  placed  in  90  p.c.  spirit. 

b.     With  borax-cannine. 

Make  an  aqueous  solution  of  2  to  3  p.a 
carmine  and  4  p.a  borax«  by  heating:  add  an 
equal  volume  of  70  p.a  alcohol,  and  let  the 
mixture  ptand  for  ihirty-six  hours;  after  which 
carefully  filter. 

StaiQ  the  object  thoroughly  by  leaving  it  in 
this  solution  for  one  or  even  two  days;  it  will 
attain  a  dull  maroon  colour :  transfer  it  then  to 
acidulated  alcohol  (see  a)  until  it  becomes  a 
bright  red,  and  afterwards  keep  it  as  before  in 
90  p.c.  alcohol. 

This  stainiog  solution  permeates  more  tho- 
roughly and  uniformly  a  large  object  than  does 
hnmatoxyUn :  therefore  when  a  four  or  five  day 
chick  is  to  be  stained,  borax-carmine  is  the  best 
staining  reagent  to  use*  Embryos  that  have 
been  preserved  in  corrosive  sublimate  will  be 
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found  to  staia  more  thoroughly  in  this  than  in 
the  hflsmatoxjlin  solution. 

c.  With  carmine. 

Beale's  carmine  or  some  alcoholic  solution  is 
the  bestb  Into  this  the  embiyo  may  be  removed 
directly  from  90  pa  alcohol,  left  for  24  hours, 
and  then  placed  again  in  alcohol  until  required. 

d.  With  picro-caimine. 

This  reagent  is  useful  as  will  be  seen  later 
for  staining  mammalian  segmenting  ova  and 
very  young  blastoderms;  it  is  used  with  the 
greatest  success  after  hardening  in  osmic  acid 

There  are  several  methods  of  making  picro- 
carmine,  the  following  is  the  simplest,  and  we 
have  found  it  answer  our  purpose  fairly  well. 

To  a  solution  made  up  of  1  grm.  of  car- 
mine 4  cc.  of  liquor  ammonia  and  200  cc.  of 
distilled  water  add  5  grms.  of  picric  acid ;  agitate 
the  mixture  for  some  minutes,  and  then  decant, 
leaving  the  excess  of  acid. 

The  decanted  fluid  must  remain  for  several 
days,  being  stirred  up  from  time  to  time;  even- 
tually evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  shallow  vessel, 
and  to  every  2  grms.  of  the  residue  add  100  cc. 
of  distilled  water. 

e.  With  alum  carmine. 

To  make  it^  boil  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of 
ammoniaralum  with  excess  of  carmine  for  10  to 
20  minutes,  filter,  and  dilute  the  filtrate  until 
it  contains  from  1  to  5  p.c.  of  alum.  Add  a 
few  drops  of  carboUc  add  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  fungus. 
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Well  hardened  tisanes  may  be  left  in  this 
aqueous  solution  for  24  hoars.  It  is  especially 
good  for  staining  nuclei ;  as  a  rule  the  staining 
is  not  diffuse,  but  it  is  necessary  after  staining 
to  treat  with  acid  alcohol  (see  a). 

3.    Imbedding  and  Cutting  Sections. 

It  IB  not  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  sec- 
tions of  embryos  without  employing  some 
method  of  imbedding,  and  using  a  microtome. 
Many  imbedding  solutions  and  methods  of  cut- 
ting sections  have  been  used,  but  we  find  the 
following  far  superior  to  any  other.  It  combines 
several  advantages ;  in  the  first  place  it  renders 
it  comparatively  easy  to  obtsin,  what  is  so 
essential,  a  complete  eonseeuHve  aeries  of  sec- 
tions of  the  embryo ;  and  secondly,  all  the  sec- 
tions when  mounted  are  in  the  same  relative 
position ;  and  the  various  parts  of  each  section 
retain  their  normal  position  with  regard  to 
each  other. 

a.      Imbedding. 

The  substance  we  prefer  for  imbedding  is 
paraffin.  As  will  be  seen  below  it  is  necessary 
to  have  at  hand  paraffins  of  various  melting 
points,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
room  at  the  time  when  the  sections  are  cut. 

It  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  obtain 
paraffins  of  the  highest  and  lowest  melting 
points  and  to  mix  them  together  as  experience 
dictates. 

Place  die  stained  embryo  in  absolute  alco- 
hol until  completely  dehydrated  (two  hours  is 
sufficient  for  small  embryos) :  and  when  ready 
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to  imbed  soak  it  in  turpentine^  until  it  is  com- 
pletely saturated :  and  transfer  it  thence  with  as 
lUUe  tiMrperUine  aa  possible  to  a  dish  of  melted 

paraffin. 

In  cases  of  very  delicate  tissues,  it  is  better  to  use 
chloroform  instead  of  turpentine.  The  chlorofonn 
should  be  carefully  added  by  means  of  a  pipette  to  the 
absolute  alcohol  in  which  the  tissue  is  placed.  The 
chloroform  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  or  tube 
and  the  embzyo,  which  at  first  lies  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  liquids,  gradually  sinks  into  the  chloroform.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  remove  all  the  absolute  with  a 
pipette  and  add  pieces  of  solid  paraffin  to  the  chloroform. 
Gently  warm  this  on  a  water  bath  till  allthechlorofoim 
is  driven  off ;  then  imbed  in  the  usual  way. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  no  more  heat  is 
used  than  is  necessary  to  melt  the  paraffin ;  for 
this  purpose  the  paraffin  should  be  warmed  over 
a  water  bath  the  temperature  of  which  is  kept 
constant  (fh>m  50  to  60*^0.  but  not  more  than 

60T.). 

A  paraffin  melting  at  44®C.  is  of  the  proper  consistency 
for  cutting  wh^  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  16^C. 
.  (600F). 

With  care  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish  and 
a  gas  flame  may  be  made  to  answer,  but  the 
student  is  advised  not  to  imbed  without  a 
water  bath. 

The  embryo  may  be  left  in  the  paraffin  two, 
three  or  more  hours,  after  which  it  is  imbedded 
by  placing  it  along  with  the  melted  paraffin  in 
either  a  box  made  by  bending  up  the  sides  and 
folding  in  the  comers  of  a  piece  of  stiff  paper, 
or  what  is  better,  a  box  formed  by  two  L-shaped 

^  If  the  alcohol  is  not  quite  absolute  kreasote  should  be  used 
instead  of  turpentine. 

F.  A  6.  28 
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pieces  of  lead,  placed  on  a  glass  slide  in  sach  a 

manner  as  to  enclose  a  space.     The  latter  is 

preferable  because  the    object   can    be  placed 

in  any  position  required  with  great  ease   hj 

moving  it  with  a  hot  needle,  and  the  whole  can 

be  cooled  rapidly.   It  is  advisable,  at  any  rate  at 

first,  to  arrange  the  embryo  so  as  to  cut  it  into 

transverse  sections. 

When  cool  a  block  of  paraffin  is  formed,  in 

the  midst  of  which  is  the  embryo. 

Other  imbedding  agents  have  been  naed.  The  best 
of  these  are,  (1)  pnre  cocoa  batter;  (2)  a  mixture  of 
spermaceti  and  castor  oil  or  cocoa  batter  (4  parts  of 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter).  With  these  im.bedding 
eabstanoes,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  moisten  the  razor, 
either  with  olive  oil  or  torpentine  and  ribbons  of  sec- 
tions cannot  be  made  (see  b). 

b.    Outting  sections. 

When  the  imbedding  block  is  cold  pare  away 
the  edges,  then  gradually  slice  it  away  until  the 
end  of  the  embryo  is  near  the  surfaoe,  and 
place  it  in  a  microtome. 

The  microtome  we  are  most  accustomed  to  is 
a  'sliding  microtome'  made  by  Jung  of  Heidel- 
berg ;  it  gives  excellent  results.  Recently  how- 
ever Messrs  Caldwell  and  Threlfall  have  designed 
an  automatic  microtome  which  has  been  used 
with  success  at  the  Cambridge  Morphological 
Laboratory  and  promises  to  effect  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  trouble  in  cutting  sections  (vide  p.  471 
and  Proceedings  ofUye  CaTnbridge  PhiL  Soe,  1883). 
A  convenient  small  microtome  is  one  made  by 
Zeiss  of  Jena  (also  by  thB  Cambridge  Scientific 
Ijustrument  Company),  in  which  the  Object  is 
fixed  and  by  means  of  a  finely  divided  screw 
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raised  through  a  hole  in  a  glass  plate,  acix)ss 
which  a  razor  held  in  the  hand  is  pushed.  We 
will  briefly  describe  the  method  of  manipulation 
for  the  small  microtome,  it  will  be  found  easily 
applicable  to  Jung's  sliding  microtome. 

The  paraffin  block  is  pared  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  edge  nearest  to  the  operator  and  that 
opposite  to  him  ara  parallel.  A  dry  razor  is 
then  pushed  upon  the  glass  plate  over  the  hole 
through  which  the  block  of  pai-affin  projects  up- 
wards, and  a  section  cut  which  remains  upon 
the  razor.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  edge  of 
the  razor  is  parallel  to  the  parallel  edges  of  the 
paraffin  block.  The  block  having  been  raised 
by  the  screw,  a  second  section  is  made  in  the 
same  way  and  on  the  same  part  of  the  razor  as 
the  first ; '  in  consequence  of  which,  the  first 
section  will  be  pushed  backwards  by  the  second. 
Similarly  each  new  section  pushes  backwai*ds 
those  already  made ;  and  a  ribbon  of  sections 
formed  which,  if  the  paraffin  ia  of  the  right 
consistency,  will  adhere  firmly  together. 

Experience  must  teach  the  manipulator  how 
to  mix  the  paraffin  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft ;  if  it  is  too  hard, 
the  sections  will  not  adhere  together  and  will 
curl  up  on  the  razor,  if  too  soft  they  will 
stick  to  the  razor  and  be  found  to  be  creased. 
When  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  the  temperature 
of  the  room  constant  it  will  be  found  convenient 
to  use  a  hard  paraffin,  and  when  necessary  to 
raise  the  temperature  by  means  of  a  lamp. 
^  I  he  paraffin  should  completely  surround  the 

embryo  and  fill  up  all  the  spaces  within  it. 

28—2 
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c.     Monntiiig  aectioiui. 

When  the  sections  are  cut,  place  them  in 
T0W8  on  a  slide  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 
Make  a  solution  of  white  shellac  in  kreasote 
by  heating,  and  let  it  be  of  the  consistencj  of 
glycerine,  or  slightly  more  fluid.  With  a  camel's 
hair-brush  paint  a  very  thin  and  uniform  layer 
of  this  gum  over  the  slide  which,  must  be  clean 
and  dry,  and  while  the  gum  is  wet  place  the  sec- 
tions in  rows  upon  it  Now  place  the  slide  on  a 
water  bath  which  is  heated  up  to  the  melting 
point  of  the  paraffin*  The  sectionn  sink  down 
into  the  thin  layer  of  shellac  and  kreasote,  the 
kreasote  slowly  evaporates  and  the  shellac  be- 
coming hard  fixes  the  section  in  the  position  in 
which  it  was  placed  on  the  slide.  When  the 
kreasote  has  been  evaporated,  pour  turpentine 
carefully  upon  the  slide,  this  dissolves  the  pa- 
raffin and  clears  the  sections  which  may  at  once 
be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

A  turpentine  or  chloiof  onn  solution  of  Canada  halffiun 
should  be  used. 

This  method  of  cutting  ribbons  of  sections 
was  first  introduced  by  Mr  Caldwell,  to  whom 
we  are  also  indebted  for  the  account  given  above 
for  mounting  sections  (vide  Note  B,  p.  471). 
The  latter  however  is  a  modification  and  im- 
provement of  Dr  Giesbrecht's  method.  {ZooUh- 
gischer  Anzeiger  No.  92,  1881.) 

C.     Preservation  of  tlie  embryo  as  a  wJioIe. 

Chick  embryos  of  the  first  or  second  day  may  be 
easily  preserved  whole  as  microscopic  objects.  For 
this  purpose,  the  embryo^  which  has  been  preserved 
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in  tbe  ordinary  way  (B,  a)  should  be  stained  alighUy^ 
dehydrated,  soaked  in  oil  of  cloves  until  transparent 
and  mounted  in  balsam. 

Whole  embryos  of  a  later  date  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily preserved  as  microscopic  objects. 

Pbactical  directions  fob  obtaining  and  studying 

CHICK   EmBBYOS. 

IF.    Examination  of  a  S6  to  48  honn'  embryo. 

The  student  will  find  it  by  far  the  best  plan  to  begin 
with  the  study  of  an  embryo  of  this  date.  The  manipu- 
lation is  not  difficult ;  and  the  details  of  structure  are 
sufficiently  simple  to  allow  them  to  be  readily  grasped. 
Earlier  embryos  are  troublesome  to  manage  until  some 
experience  has  been  gained;  and  the  details  of  later 
ones  are  so  many  as  to  render  it  undesirable  to  begin 
with  them. 

A.     Opening  tJte  Egg. 

Take  the  egg  warm  from  the  hen  or  the  incu- 
bator, and  place  it  (it  does  not  matter  in  what  posi- 
tion, since  the  blastoderm  will  at  this  stage  always 
be  found  at  the  uppermost  part  of  the  egg)  in  a 
small  basin  large  enough  to  allow  the  egg  to  be 
covered  with  fluid.  It  is  of  advantage,  but  not 
necessary,  to  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin  a 
mould,  e,g.  a  flat  piece  of  lead  with  a  concavity  on 
the  upper  surface,  in  which  the  egg  may  rest  securely 
without  rolling.  Pour  into  the  basin  so  much  of  a 
'15  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride  warmed  to 
38^0.  as  will  cover  the  egg  completely.  With  a  sharp 
tap  break  through  the  shell  at  the  broad  end  over 
the  air-chsimber,  and  let  out  as  much  air  as  has 
already  been  gathered  there.     Unless  this  is  done, 
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the  presence  of  air  in  the  air-chamber  will  cause  4lie 
broad  end  to  tilt  up.  At  this  date  there  will  be 
very  little  air,  but  in  eggs  of  longer  incubation,  in- 
convenience will  be  felt  unless  this  plan  be  adopted. 

Instead  of  being  broken  with  a  blow,  the  shell 
may  be  filed  through  at  one  point,  and  the  opening 
enlai^ed  with  the  forceps;  but  a  little  practice  will 
enable  the  student  to  use  the  former  and  easier 
method  without  doing  damage. 

With  a  blunt  pair  of  forceps,  remove  the  shell 
carefully  bit  by  bit,  leaving  the  shell-membrane 
behind;  b^in  at  the  hole  made  at  the  broad  end, 
and  work  over  the  upper  part  until  about  a  thiM  or 
half  of  the  shell  has  been  removed. 

Then  with  a  finer  pair  of  forceps  remove  the 
shell-membrane;  it  will  readily  come  away  in  strips, 
torn  across  the  long  axis  of  the  egg. in  a  somewhat 
spiral  fashion.  The  yolk  and  embryo  will  now  come 
into  view. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  simply  to  break  the  egg 
across  and  pour  the  yolk  and  white  together  into  a 
basin,  very  much  as  the  housewife  does.  We  feel 
sure,  however,  that  the  extra  trouble  of  the  method 
we  have  given  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the 
results. 

During  this  time,  and  indeed  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  examination  of  the  embryo  in  sUuf  the 
basin  and  its  contents  must  be  maintained,  either  by 
renewal  of  the  salt  solution,  or  by  the  basin  being 
placed  on  a  sand-bath,  at  about  38'C. 

B.     Examination  of  t/ie  blastoderm  in  situ. 

This  may  be  done  with  the  naked  eye,  or  with  a 
simple  lens  of  low  power.     Observe  : — 
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1.  Lying  across  the  long  axis  of  the  egg,  the  pellucid 
area,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  embryo  may  be 
obscarely  seen  as  a  white  streak. 

2.  The  mottled  vascular  area,  with  the  blood-vessels 
just  beginning  to  be  formed. 

3.  The  opaque  area  spreading  over  the  yolk  with  the 
changes  in  the  yolk  around  its  periphery. 

4.  (With  a  f(imple  lens),  the  contractions  of  the  heart; 
perhaps  the  outlines  of  the  head  of  the  embryo 
may  be  detected. 

C.    Removal  of  the  embryo. 

Plunge  one  blade  of  a  sharp  fine  pair  of  scissors 
through  the  blastoderm,  just  outside  the  outer  margin 
of  the  Tascular  area,  and  rapidly  carry  the  incision 
completely  round  until  the  circle  is  complete,  avoid 
as  mudi  as  possible  any  agitation  of  the  liquid  in  the 
basin. 

With  a  little  trouble,  the  excised  blastoderm  may 
now  be  floated  into  a  watch-glass,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  it  as  flat  as  possible.  With  a  pair  of  forceps  or 
with  a  needle,  aided  by  gentle  shaking,  remove  the 
piece  of  vitelline  membrane  covering  the  blastoderm. 

If  any  yolk  adheres  to  the  blastoderm,  it  may  with 
a  little  gentle  agitation  easily  be  washed  off.  Some- 
times it  is  of  advantage  to  suck  up  the  yolk  with  a 
glass  syringe,  replacing  the  fluid  removed  with  clean 
(*75  p.c.)  salt  solution. 

The  blastoderm  should  now  be  removed  from  the 
watch-glass  to  a  microscopic  glass  slide ;  since  it  is 
difficult  in  the  former  to  prevent  the  edges  of  the 
blastoderm  from  curling  up. 
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The  transferenoe  may  easilj  be  effected,  if  botli 
the  watch-glaas  and  slide  are  plunged  into  a  basin  of 
clean  warm  salt  solution.  With  a  litUe  care,  the 
blastoderm  can  then  be  floated  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  the  glass  slide,  having  the  blastoderm  with 
its  upper  8ur£guM  uppermost  spread  flat  upon  it,  very 
gently  raised  out  of  the  liquid. 

A  thin  ring  of  putty  may  now  be  placed  round 
the  blastoderm,  a  small  quantity  of  salt  solution 
gently  poured  within  the  ring,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  glass  slide,  which  may  be  pressed  down  until 
it  is  sufficiently  close  to  the  embryo.  The  presence 
of  any  air-bubbles  must  of  course  be  avoided. 

Provided  care  be  otherwise  taken  to  keep  the 
embryo  well  covered  with  liquid,  the  putty  ring  and 
the  coverslip  may  be  dispensed  with.  They  are  often 
inconvenient,  as  when  the  embryo  has  to  be  turned 
upside  down. 

The  object  is  now  ready  for  examination  with  a 
simple  lens  or  with  a  compound  microscope  of  low 
objective.  It  is  by  far  the  best  for  the  student  to 
begin  at  least  with  the  simple  lens.  In  order  tiiat 
everything  may  be  seen  at  its  best,  the  slide  should 
he  kept  warmed  to  about  38^,  by  being  placed  on  a 
hot  stage. 

D.     Surface  view  of  the  transparent  embryo 

from  above. 

The  chief  points  to  be  observed  are : 

1.  The  head/old. 

2,  The  indications  of  the  amnion;   especially  the 
false  amnion,  or  outer  amniotic  fold. 
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3.  The  neural  tube :  the  line  of  coalescence  of  the 
medullary  folds,  the  first  cerebral  vesicle,  the  com- 
mencing optic  vesicles,  the  indications  of  the 
second  and  third  cerebral  vesicles,  the  as  yet  open 
medullary  folds  at  the  tail  end. 

4.  The  Iieart  seen  dimly  through  the  neural  tube;  note 
its  pulsation  if  present. 

5.  The  /old  of  the  somatopleure  anterior  to  the  heart 
(generally  very  faintly  shewn). 

G.  The  /old  o/  the  splanchnoplewre  (more  dLttiQctty 
seen) :  the  vitelline  vdns. 

7.  The  mesoblastic  somites, 

8.  Indications  of  the  vitelline  arteries. 

9.  The  as  yet  barely  formed  tail/old. 

10.     The  commencing  blood-vessels  in  the  pellucid  and 
Tascular  areas. 

E.   Surface  view  of  tJte  transparent  embryo  from 

below. 

The  ooverslip  must  now  be  ramoved  and  the  glass 
slide  again  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  clean  salt  solu- 
tion. By  gently  Beizing  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
opaque  area  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  no  difficulty  will 
be  found  in  so  floating  the  blastoderm,  as  to  turn  it 
upside  down,  and  thus  to  replace  it  on  the  slide  with 
the  under  surface  uppermost 

The  points  which  most  deserve  attention  in  this 
view,  are : — 

1.  The  heart:  its  position,  its  union  with  the  vitelline 
veins,  ito  ai*terial  end. 
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2.  The  fold  of  the  splanchnopleure  marking  the  hind 
limit  of  the  gut ;  the  litelline  veins  running  along 
ita  wing& 

3.  The  mesobkutic  somites  on  each  side  of  the  neural 
canal  behind  the  heart;  farther  back  still,  the  ver- 
tebral plates  not  divided  into  somites. 

F.      T/te  exapnination  of  tJie  embryo  as  an  opaque 

object 

This  should  never  be  omitted.  Many  points  in 
the  transparent  embryo  only  become  intelligible  after 
the  examination  of  it  as  an  opaque  object. 

Having  removed  the  putty  ring  and  ooverslip,  if 
previously  used,  allow  the  blastoderm  so  far  to  be- 
come dry,  that  its  edge  adheres  to  the  glass  slide. 
Care  must  of  course  be  taken  that  the  embrvo  itself 
does  not  become  at  all  dry.  Place  the  glass  slide 
with  the  blastoderm  extended  flat  on  it,  in  a  shallow 
vessel  containing  a  solution  of  picric  acid  (L  B.). 

If  the  blastoderm  be  simply  immersed  by  itself  in 
the  picric  acid  solution,  the  edges  of  the  opaque 
area  will  curl  up  and  hide  much  of  the  embrya  The 
method  suggested  above  prevents  these  inconveni- 
ences. 

llie  embryo  thus  hardened  and  rendered  opaque 
by  immersion  in  the  acid  (a  stay  of  2  to  3  hours  in 
the  solution  will  be  sufficient)  may  be  removed  to  a 
watch-glass,  containing  either  some  of  the  solution,  or 
plain  water,  and  examined  with  a  simple  lens,  tmder 
a  strong  direct  light.  The  compound  microscope  will 
be  found  not  nearly  so  advantageous  for  this  purpose 
as  the  simple  lens.  A  piece  of-  black  paper  placed 
under  the  watch-glass,  will  throw  up  the  lights  and 
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shadows  of  the  embryo,  with  benefit.  The  watch- 
glass  should  have  a  fiat  bottom;  or  a  shallow  fiat 
glass  cell  should  be  used  instead. 

a.     Looking  at  the  embryo  from  above,  observe : — 

I 

.  1.  The  head-fold;  the  head  distinctly  projecting  from 
the  plane  of  the  blastoderm,  and  formed  chiefly  by 
the  forebrain  and  optic  vesicles. 

2.  The  elevation  of  the  medullary  canal,  and  the 
indications  of  the  side  walls  of  the  embryo. 

3.  The  indications  of  the  taiL 

4.  The  Amnion  partly  covering  the  head.  Tear  it 
open  with  needles.     Observe  its  two  folds. 

h.  Having  turned  the  blastoderm  upside  down, 
observe  the  following  points,  looking  at  the  embiyo 
from  below. 

1.  The  binder  limit  of  the  splanchnopleure  in  the 
head-fold,  marking  the  hind  limits  of  the  fore- 
g%U.  The  opaque  folds  now  conceal  the  head  almost 
entirely  from  view. 

2.  The  commencing  tail-fold,  and  the  shallow  boat- 
shaped  cavity  (of  the  alimentary  canal)  between  it 
and  the  head-fold. 

The  student  should  not  fail  to  make  sketches 
of  the  embryo,  both  as  a  transparent,  and  as  an 
opaque  object^  seen  from  below  as  well  as  from 
above.  These  sketches  will  be  of  great  service  to 
him  when  he  comes  to  stud^  the  sections  of  the 
same  embryo. 
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G.     The  following  transverse  sections  will  perhaps  be 

the  most  instructive. 

Manipulation  as  in  I.  B.  3. 

1.  Through  the  optic  vesicles,  shewing  the  optic 
stalks. 

2.  Through  the  hind-brain,  shewing  the  auditory 
sacs. 

3.  Through  the  middle  of  the  heart,  shewing  its  re- 
lations to  the  splanchnopleure  and  alimentary  canal. 

4.  Through  the  point  of  divergence  of  the  splanch- 
nopleure folds,  shewing  the  venous  roots  of  the 
heart 

5.  Through  the  dorsal  region,  shewing  the  medullary 
canal,  mesoblastic  somites  and  commencing  cleavage 
of  the  mesoblast. 

6.  Through  a  point  where  the  medullary  canal  is  still 
open,  shewing  the  mode  in  which  its  closing  takes 
place. 

Longitudinal  sections  should  also  be  made  and 
compared  with  the  transverse  sections. 

IIL    Examination  of  an  Embryo  of  about  48—50  hours. 

A.  Opening  the  egg — as  in  II.  A. 

B.  Examination  of  the  blastoderm  in  situ. 
Observe 

1.  The  yarn*  oftJte  embryo^  which  is  much  more  dis- 
tinct than  at  the  earlier  stage. 

2.  The  heating  of  the  heart 

3.  The  general  features  of  the  cWculaHon. 
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C.  Removal  of  tfte  Embryo  from  the  yolk,  as  in 

11.  C 

D.  Surface  view  of  t/te  transparent  embryo  from 

above. 
Notice : — 

1.  Ge7%eralformof  the  embryo. 

a.      Commencing  cranud  flexure, 
6.      The  tail  and  aide  folds, 

2.  Amnion,  Notice  the  inner  and  outer  (false  amnion) 
limbs  and  remove  them  with  a  needle.  When  the 
amnion  has  been  removed  the  features  of  the 
embryo  will  be  much  more  clearly  visible. 

3.  The  organs  ofsenee, 

a.      Eye,     Formation    of    the   lens  already  nearly 
completed. 

h.      Auditory  involwtion,  now  a  deep  sac  with  a 
narrow  opening  to  the  exterior. 

4.  The  brain, 

a.  The  vesicles  of  theybre-,  mid-y  and  hind-hnadn, 

b.  The  cerebral  vesicle, 

c      The  cranial  flexure  taking  place  at  the  mid- 
brain. 

E.  Transparent  embryo  from  below. 
Manipulation  as  in  11.  £, 

Notice : — 

1.  The  increase  of  the  head  folds  of  the  somatopleure 
and  splanchnopleure,  especially  the  latter,  and  the 
commencement  of  these  folds  at  the  tail 
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2.  The  now  OQ-shaped  lieart ;  for  further  particulars 
vide  Chap.  iv. 

3.  The  commencing  lat  and  2nd  vUcercU  cle/ts  and 
the  aortic  arckes. 

4.  The  circuiation  of  tlie  yolk  sacy  vide  Fig.  36.  Make 
out  all  the  points  there  shewn  and  ascertain 
hj  examination  that  what  have  been  called  the 
veins  and  arteries  in  that  figure,  are  truly  such. 

F.  TAs  embryo  as  an  opaque  object. 

Treatment  as  in  IL  F. 

From  above  : 

Observe  the  aimiiony  which  is  a  very  conspicuous 
object,  and  remove  it  with  needles  if  not  done  pre- 
viously. The  external  form,  of  the  brain  and  the 
auditory  $ac  appear  very  distinctly. 

From  below  : 

Observe  the  nature  of  the  li^ead-  and  tailfold^^ 
which  are  much  more  easily  understood  from  the 
opaque  than  from  the  transparent  embryos. 

Observe  also  the  alimentari/  canal,  the  widely 
open  hind  end  of  the  fore-gut,  and  the  front  end  of 
the  as  yet  very  short  hind-gut, 

G.  Sections. 

Manipulation  as  in  L  B.  3. 

The  more  important  sections  to  be  observed,  are 

1.      Through  optic  lobes,  shewing : 

a.  The  formation  of  the  lens. 

b.  The  involution  of  the  primaiy  optic  vesicle. 

c.  The  constriction,  especially  from  above,  of  the 
optic  stalk. 
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2.  Through  auditory  .sac,  shewing  : 

a.  Auditory  sac  still  open. 

b.  The  thin  roof  and  thick  sides  of  the  hind-brain, 
c      Notochord. 

cL      Heart 

e.      Closed  alimentary  canal. 

3.  Through  dorsal  region,  shewing  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  section  of  an  embryo  at  this  stage,  which 
should  be  compared  with  a  similar  section  of  the 
earlier  stage. 

It  shews : 

a.  The  commencement  of  the  side  folds;  the  ali- 
mentary canal  still  however  open  below. 

b.  The  Wolffian  duct  lying  close  under  the  epiblast 
on  the  outside  of  the  mesoblastic  somites. 

c.  The  notochord  with  the  aortse  on  each  side. 

IV.     Ezamixiation  of  an  Embryo  at  the  end  of  the  third 

day. 

A.  Opening  the  egg,  as  in  II.  A. 

B.  Examination  of  the  blastoderm  in  situ. 
Observe : — 

1.  The  great  increase  of  the  voBCular  area  both  in  size 
and  distinctnesa  The  circulation  is  now  better 
seen  in  situ  than  after  the  blastoderm  has  been 
removed. 

2.  That  the  embryo  now  lies  completely  on  its  left 
nde  and  that  it  is  only  connected  with  the  yolk-sac 
by  a  somewhat  broad  stalk. 
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C    Retnoval  of  the  embryo.    See  11.  C. 

It  u  now  unnecessary  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
blastoderm  with  the  embryo ;  indeed  it  is  better  to 
cut  away  the  yascular  area  unless  it  is  wanted  for 
examination. 

D.     Surface  view  of  the  transparent  embryo. 

Since  the  embryo  now  lies  on  its  side  we  shall 
not  have  to  speak  of  the  view  from  above  and  below. 
The  views  from  the  two  sides  differ  chiefly  as  to  the 
appearance  of  the  heart. 

The  embryo  (freed  from  the  blastoderm  and  the 
amnion)  is  to  be  floated  on  to  a  glass  slide  in  the 
usual  way.  It  is  necessary  to  protect  it  while  under 
examination,  with  a  covei'slip,  which  must  not  be 
allowed  to  compress  it.  To  avoid  this,  we  have  found 
it  a  good  plan  to  support  the  coverslip  at  one  end 
only,  since  by  moviag  it  about  when  thus  supported, 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  pressure  can  be  ai»plied 
at  will  to  the  object. 

The  details  which  can  at  this  stage  be  seen  in  a 
transparent  embryo  are  very  numerous  and  we  re- 
commend the  student  to  try  and  verify  everything 
bhewn  in  Fig.  37.  Amongst  the  mor^  important  and 
obvious  points  to  be  noticed  are 

1.  The  increase  of  the  craTddl  flexfwre  and  the  body- 

fiexwre, 

2.  The  condition  of  the  brain.     The  mid- brain  now 
forms  the  most  anterior  point  of  the  head. 

The  fore-brain  consists  of  the  inconspicuous 
vesicle  of  the  third  ventricle  and  the  two  large 
cerebral  lobes. 
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The  hind-brain  consists  of  a  front  portion,  the 
cerebellum  with  a  thickened  roof;  and  a  hinder 
portion,  the  fourth  ventricle  with  a  veiy  thin  and 
delicate  rool 

3.  Organs  of  sense. 

The  eye  especially  is  now  in  a  very  good  state 
to  observe.  The  student  may  refer  to  Fig.  51, 
and  the  description  there  given. 

The  ea/r-vesicle  will  be  seen  either  just  closing 
or  completely  closed. 

4.  In  the  region  of  the  heart  attention  must  also  be 
paid  to : 

a.  The  visceral  defls, 

b.  The  mvesting-masSf  ie.  the  growth  of  mesoblast 
taking  place  around  the  end  of  the  notochord. 

c.  The  condition  of  the  heart. 

5.  In  the  region  of  the  body  the  chief  points  to  be 
observed  are : 

a.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  somites. 

b.  The  Wolffian  dtiet,  which  can  be  seen  as  a  streak 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  hinder  somites. 

c.  The  aUantoiSy  which  is  now  a  small  vesicle  lying 
between  the  folds  of  the  8omatop]eure  and 
splanchnopleure  at  the  hind  end  of  the  body,  but 
as  yet  hardly  projects  beyond  the  body  cavity. 

E.     TAe  embryo  as  an  opaque  object. 

Preparation  as  in  XL  F, 

The  general  form  of  the  embryo  can  be  very  satis- 
factorily seen  when  it  is  hardened  and  examined  as  an 
opaque  object;  but  the  most  important  points  to  be 

F.  &  B.  29 
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made  out  at  this  8tag«  in  the  hardened  specimens  are 
those  connected  with  the  visceral  clefts  and  folds  and 
the  mouth. 

If  the  amnion  has  not  been  removed  it  will  be 
necessary  to  pick  it  completely  away  with  needles. 
Without  further  preparation  a  view  of  the  visceral 
folds  and  clefts  may  be  obtained  from  the  side ;  but 
a  fax  more  instructive  view  is. that  from  below,  in 
order  to  gain  which  the  following  method  may  be 
adopted. 

Pour  a  small  quantity  of  melted  black  wax  (made 
by  mixing  together  lampblack  and  melted  wax)  into 
a  watch-glass,  using  just  enough  t6  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  glass.  While  still  soft  make  a  small  depression 
in  the  wax  with  the  rounded  end  of  a  pen-holder  or 
handle  of  a  paint-brush  and  allow  the  wax  to  cooL 
In  the  meantime  cut  off  the  head  of  the  hardened 
embiyo  by  a  sharp  clean  transverse  incision  canied 
just  behind  the  visceral  clefts,  transfer  it  to  the 
watch-glass  and  cover  it  with  water  or  spirit.  By  a 
little  manipulation  the  head  of  the  embryo  may  now 
be  shifted  into  the  small  'depression  in  the  wax, 
and  thus  be  made  to  assume  any  required  position. 
It  should  then  be  examined  with  a  simple  lens 
under  a  strong  reflected  light,  and  a  drawing  made 
of  it. 

When  the  head  is  placed  in  the  proper  position, 
the  following  points  may  easily  be  seen. 

1.      The  openiiig  of  the  mouth  bounded  below  by  the 

first  pair  of  visceral  foldsy  and  commencing  to  be 

enclosed  above  by  the  now  very  small  buds  which 

are  the  rudiments  of  the  superior  maxiUary  prO" 

cesses.     Compare  Fig.  56. 
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2.  The  second  and  third  visceral  cvrchee  and  clefts, 

3.  The  nasal  pits. 

F.    Sections,    Manipulation  as  in  I.  B.  3. 
The  zno8t  important  sections  are  : — 

1.  Through  the  eyes  in  the  three  pknes,  vide  Fig.  50, 
A.  B.  C. 

2.  Through  the  auditory  sac. 

3.  Through  the  dorsal  region,  shewing  the  general 
changes  which  have  taken  place. 

Amongst  these,  notice 

Ob      The  changes  of  the  mesoUastic  somites:  the  com- 
mencing formation  of  the  muscle- plates, 

b.  The  position  of  the  Wolffian  duct  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  germinal  epithelium, 

c.  The  aortoi  and  the  cardinal  veins. 

d.  The  great  increase  in  depth  and  relative  diminu- 
tion in  breadth  of  the  section. 

V.    Examination  of  an  Emliryo  of  the  Fourth  Day. 

A.  Opening  the  egg^  as  in  II.  A. 

Great  care  will  be  required  not  to  injure   the 
embryo,  which  now  lies  dose  to  the  shell-membrane. 

B.  Examination  in  situ.    Observe: — 

1.  The  now  conspicuous  amnicTi. 

2.  The  aUantois,  a  small,  and  as  yet  hardly  vascular 
vesicle,  beginning  to  project  from  the  embryo  into 
the  space  between  the  true  and  the  false  amnion. 

3.  The  rapidly  narrowing  somatic  stalk. 

29—2 
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C.  Removal  of  the  embryo^  as  in  11.  C.  and  IV.  C. 

The  remarks  made  in  the  latter  place  apply  with 
still  greater  force  to  an  embryo  of  the  fourth  and 
Bucceeding  days. 

D.  Surface  view  of  the  transparent  embryo.  For 
manipulation,  vide  IV.  D. 

The  points  to  be  observed  are  : — 

1.  The  formation  of  the  fifh^  seventh^  and  ninth 
cranial  nerves. 

To  observe  these,  a  small  amount  of  pressure 
is  advantageouA. 

2.  The  formation  of  the  fourth  visceral  deft,  and  the 
increase  in  size  of  the  superior  maxillary  process. 

3.  The  formation  of  the  nasal  pits  and  grooves, 

4.  The  great  relative  g^wth  of  the  cerebral  lobes  and 
the  formation  of  the  pineal  gland  from  the  roof  of 
the  vesicle  of  the  third  ventricle. 

5.  The  great  increase  in  the  investing  mass, 

6.  The  formation  and  growth  of  the  muscle-plates^ 
which  can  now  be  easily  seen  from  the  exterior. 

7.  The  aUantois,  Make  out  its  position  and  mode  of 
opening  into  the  alimentary  canaL 

E.  TAe  embryo  as  an  opaque  object.  Manipulation 
as  11.  F.  For  mode  of  examination  vide 
IV.  E. 

The  view  of  the  mouth  from  underneath,  shewing 
the  niusal  pit  and  grooves,  tlie  superior  and  inferior 
maxillary  processes  and  the  other  visceral  folds  and 
clefts,  is  very  instructive  at  this  stage.  Compare 
Fig.  69. 
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F.    Sectiofts.    Manipulation  as  in  I.  B.  3. 
The  most  important  sections  are, 

1.  Through  the  eyeB, 

2.  Transverse  section  immediately  behind  the  risceral 
archeSy  shewing  the  origin  of  the  lungs, 

3.  Transverse  section  just  in  front  of  the  umbilical 
stalk,  shewing  the  origin  of  the  liver. 

4.  Transverse  section  at  about  the  centre  of  the 
dorsal  region,  to  shew  the  general  features  of  the 
fourth  day.     Compare  Fig.  68. 

Amongst  the  points  to  be  noticed  in  this  section,  are 

a.  Muscle>plate8. 

b.  Spinal  nerves  and  ganglia. 
e.  Wolffian  duct  and  bodies, 
d  Mailer's  duct 

e.      Mesentery. 

/.      Commencing  changes  in  the  spinal  cord. 

5.  Section  passing  through  the  opening  of  the  allan- 
tois  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

For  the  points  to  be  observed  in  embryos  of 
the  flfth  and  sixtii  days,  the  student  must  consult 
the  chapters  devoted  to  those  days. 

In  the  hardened  spedmena,  especial  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  parts  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  mouth. 

YI      Examination  of  a  BlaBtoderm  of  20  honxB. 

A.  Opening  the  egg,  as  in  11.  A. 

B.  Examination  in  situ. 

It  will  not  be  found  possible  to  make  out  anything 
very  satbfactory  from  the  examination  of  a  blasto- 
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derm  in  8itu  at  ihis  age.  The  student  will  however 
not  fail  to  notice  the  halones,  which  can  be  seen 
forming  concentric  rings  round  the  blastoderm. 

C.  Removal  of  the  embryo. 

Two  methods  of  hardening  can  be  adopted  at 
this  age.  One  of  these  inyolves  the  removal  of  the 
blastoderm  from  the  yolk,  as  in  II.  0.  In  the  other 
case,  the  yolk  is  hardened  as  a  whole.  If  the  latter 
method  be  employed,  the  embryo  cannot  be  viewed 
as  a  transparent  object. 

In  the  cases  where  the  blastoderm  is  removed 
from  the  yolk,  the  manipulation  is  similar  to  that 
described  under  II.  0,  with  the  exception  of  more 
case  being  required  in  freeing  th«  blastoderm  from 
the  vitelline  membrane. 

D.  Surface  view  transparent,  from  above. 
Observe : — 

1.  The  medvlhxry  groove  between  the  two  medullary 
folds^  whose  hind  ends  diverge  to  enclose  between 

them  the  end  of  the  primitive  groove, 

2.  The  headrfold  at  the  end  of  the  medullary  groove. 

3.  The  one  or  two  pairs  of  megoblaeUc  eomites  flanking 
the  medullary  groove; 

4.  The  notoc/iord  as  an  opaque  streak  along  the  floor 
of  the  medullary  groove. 

E.  Surface  view  tra/isparent,  from  below. 

Same  points  to  be  seen  as  from  above,  but  less 
clearly. 
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R    Embryo  as  an  opaque  object 

As  an  opaque  object,  whether  the  embryo  is  hard- 
ened «»  9^u  or  after  being  removed  from  the  yolk, 
the  same  points  are  to  be  seen  as  when  it  is  viewed 
as  a  transparent  object,  with  the  exception  of  the 
notochord  and  mesoblastic  somites  {yide  D).  The 
various  grooves  and  folds  are  however  seen  with  far 
greater  clearness. 

G.    Sectiofts, 

Two  methods  of  hardening  may  be  employed; 
(1)  with  the  embryo  in  eitu,  (2)  after  it  has  been 
removed. 

To  harden  the  blastoderm  in  situ  the  yolk  must 
be  hardened  as  a  whole.  After  opening  the  egg  either 
leave  the  yolk  in  the  egg-shell  or  pour  it*out  into  a 
Berlin  capsule;  in  any  case  freeing  it  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  white,  and  taking  especial  care  to 
remove  the  more  adherent  layer  of  white  which  im- 
mediately surrounds  the  yolk. 

Place  it  in  picric  acid  or  a  weak  solution  of  chromic 
acid  (first  of  '1  p.c.  and  then  of  *5  p.c.)  with  the 
blastoderm  uppermost  and  leave  it  in  that  position 
for  two  or  three  days. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  yolk  does  not  roll 
about ;  the  blastoderm  must  not  be  allowed  to  alter 
its  position :  otherwise  it  may  be  hard  to  find  it  when 
everything  has  become  opaque.  If  at  the  end  of  the 
second  day  the  blastoderm  is  not  sufficiently  hard, 
the  strength  of  the  solution,  if  chromic  add  be  used, 
should  be  increased  and  the  specimen  left  in  it  for 
another  day. 

After  it  has  become  hardened  by  the  acid,  the 
yolk  should  be  washed  with  water  and  treated  sue- 
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eeeaxreiy  with  weak  and  strong  spirit^  vide  L  B. 
After  it  has  been  in  the  strong  spirit  (90  p.a)  for  two 
days,  the  vitelliue  membrane  may  be  safely  peeled  off 
and  the  blastoderm  and  embryo  will  be  found  tn 
tUu.  The  portion  of  the  yolk  containing  them  must 
then  be  sliced  off  with  a  sharp  rskzor,  and  placed  in 
absolute  alcohoL 

The  staining,  &c.  may  be  effected  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

If  osmic  acid,  which  we  believe  will  be  found 
serviceable  for  these  early  stages,  is  employed,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  remove  the  blastoderm  from  the  yolk 
before  treating  it  with  the  reagent. 

The  following  transverse  sections  are  the  most  im- 
portant at  this  stage : 

1.  Through  the  medullary  groove,  shewing 

ck      The  medulhry  folds  with  the  thickened  meso- 
blast. 

h.      The  notochord  under  the  medullary  groove. 
c.      The  commencing  deavage  of  the  mesohlast, 

2.  Through  the  region  where  the  medullary  folds 
diverge,  to  enclose  the  end  of  the  primitive  groove, 
shewing  the  greatly  increased  width  of  the  medul- 
lary groove,  but  otherwise  no  real  alteration  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts. 

3.  Through  the  front'  end  of  the  primitive  groove 
with  the  so-called  axis  cord  underneath  it^  while 
on  each  side  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  the  medul- 
lary folds. 

4.  Through  the  primitive  groove  behind  this  pointy 
shewing  the  typical  characters  of  the  primitive 
groove. 
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YII.    Ezaminatloxi  of  an  nninciilMtted  Blastodemu 

A.  Opening  the  egg.    Vide  11.  A. 

B.  Examination  of  the  blastoderm  in  situ. 

Observe  the  central  white  spot  and  the  peripheral 
more  transparent  portion  of  the  blastoderm  and  the 
halones  around  it 

C.  Removal  of  the  blastoderm.    Vide  VI.  C. 

With  the  unincubated  blastoderm  still  greater  care 
is  required  in  remoral  than  with  the  20  hours'  blasto- 
derm, and  there  is  no  special  advantage  in  doing  so 
unless  it  is  intended  to  harden  it  with  osmic  acid. 

D.  Surface  view  transparent  from  above. 
Observe  the  absence  of  the  central  opacity. 

E.  Surface  view  transparent  from  underneath, 
l^othing  further  to  be  observed  than  from  above. 

F.  As  an  opaque  object. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  learnt  from  thi& 

G.  Sections, 
Manipulation  as  in  YL  G. 

The  sections  shew 

<u      The  distinct  epiblasi, 

b.  The  lower  layer  cells  not  as  yet  differentiated 
into  mesoblast  and  hypoblast. 

c.  The  thickened  edge  of  the  blastoderm. 

dL     The  aegmenUUion  eavUy  and  ybrma^iM  ceBs. 
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VIIL  TJyftmfafttion  of  the  proceifl  of  SftgrnentetioB. 

To  observe  the  process  of  segmentatioii  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  kill  a  number  of  hens  which  are 
laying  regularly.  The  best  hens  lay  once  every  24 
hours,  and  by  observiog  the  time  they  usually  lay  (and 
they  generally  lay  pretty  regularly  about  the  same 
time),  a  fair  guess  may  be  made  beforehand  as  to 
the  time  the  egg  has  been  in  the  oviduct.  By  this 
means  a  series  of  eggs  at  the  various  stages  of  seg- 
mentation may  usually  be  obtained  without  a  great 
unnecessary  sacrifice  of  hens.  For  making  sections, 
the  yolk  must  in  all  cases  be  hardened  as  a  whole, 
which  may  be  done  as  recommended  in  YL  G. 
Chromic  acid  is  an  excellent  reagent  for  this  and 
it  will  be  found  very  easy  to  make  good  sectiona 

In  the  sections  especial  attention  should  be  paid, 

1.  To  the  first  appearance  of  nuclei  in  the  segments, 
and  their  character. 

2.  To  the  appearance  of  the  horizontal  furrows. 

3.  As  to  whether  new  segments  continue  to  be  formed 
outside  the  limits  of  the  germinal  disc,  or  whether 
the  fresh  segmentation  merely  concern^  the  already 
formed  segments. 

4.  In  the  later  stages,  to  the  smaller  central  and 
larger  peripheral  segments,  both  containing  nuclei 

For  surface  views,  the  germinal  disc,  either 
fresh  or  after  it  has  been  hardened,  can  be  used. 
In  both  cases  it  should  be  examined  by  a  strong 
reflected  light.  The  chief  point  to  be  noticed  is 
the  more  rapid  segmentation  of  the  oeutral  than  of 
the  peripheral  spheres. 
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IX.  BraTnlnation  of  the  later  changes  of  the  Embryo. 

For  the  later  stages,  and  especially  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  skull  and  the  vascular  system  of  the 
body  of  the  chick,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  dissect 
the  embryo.  This  can  be  done  either  with  the  fresh 
embryo  or  more  advantageously  with  embryos  which 
have  been  preserved  in  spirit 

If  the  embryos  are  placed  while  still  living  into 
spirit  a  natural  injection  may  be  obtained.  And  such 
an  injection  is  the  best  for  following  out  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  blood-vessels. 

Sections  of  course  will  be  available  for  study, 
especially  when  combined  with  dissections. 

X.  Stndy  of  the  development  of  the  Blood-yessaLL 

Observations  on  this  subject  must  be  made  with 
blastoderms  of  between  30 — 40  hours.  These  are  to 
be  removed  from  the  egg,  in  the  usual  way  (vide  II. 
A.  and  0.),  spread  out  over  a  glass  slip  and  examined 
from  below,  vide  II.  E. 

The  blastoderm  when  under  examination  must  be 
protected  by  a  coverslip  with  the  usual  precautions 
against  pressure  and  evaporation,  and  a  hot  stage 
must  also  be  employed. 

Fresh  objects  so  prepared  require  to  be  examined 
with  a  considerable  magnifying  power  (400  to  800 
diameters).  From  a  series  of  specimens  between  30 
and  40  hours  old  all  the  points  we  have  mentioned 
in  Chapter  iv.  p.  02,  can  without  much  difficulty  be 
observed. 

Especial  attention  should  be  paid  in  the  earlier 
specimens  to  the  masses  of  nuclei  enveloped  in  pro- 
toplasm and  connected  with  each  other  by  proto- 
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plasmic  prooesses;  and  in  the  later  stages  to  the 
breaking  np  of  these  masses  into  blood  corpuscles 
and  the  conversion  of  the  protoplasmic  processes 
into  capillaries,  with  cellular  walls. 

Blastoderms  treated  in  the  following  ways  maj 
be  used  to  corroborate  the  observations  made  on  the 
fresh  ones. 

With  gold  chloride. 

Immerse  the  blastoderm  in  gold  chloride  ('5  p. a) 
for  one  minute  and  then  wash  with  distilled  water 
and  mount  in  glycerine  and  examine. 

By  this  method  of  preparation,  the  nuclei  and 
protoplasmic  processes  are  rendered  more  distinct, 
without  the  whole  being  rendered  too  opaque  for 
observation* 

The  blastoderm  after  the  application  of  the  gold 
chloride  should  become  a  pale  straw  colour;  if  it 
becomes  in  the  least  purple,  the  reagent  has  been 
applied  for  too  long  a  time. 

With  potasnum  bichromate. 

Immerse  in  a  1  p.a  solution  for  one  day  and  then 
mount  in  glycerine. 

With  osmic  add. 
Immerse  in  a  *5  p.a  solution  for  balf  an  hour  and 
then  in  absolute  alcohol  for  a  day,  and  finally  mount 
in  glycerine. 

Practical  directions  for  obtaining  and  sruDTiNa 

MAMMALIAN   EmBRTOS. 

XL      Aflimalu  and  lireeding. 

For  class  work  the  Babbit  is  the  most  convenient 
animal  from  which  to  obtain  embryos,  it  will  breed 
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freely  in  the  early  spring  months  of  the  year  and  will 
give  ample  opportunity  for  the  student  to  observe  the 
exact  time  when  the  female  is  covered.  A  number 
of  does  should  be  kept  together  in  a  large  pen,  and 
two  or  three  bucks  in  separate  small  cages  also  placed 
within  the  pen ;  at  the  period  of  heat,  the  doe  should 
be  temporarily  placed  with  the  buck  and  the  exact 
time  of  copulation  noted,  the  age  of  the  embryo 
beiog  calculated  from  that  hour. 

XII.    Ezaminatloxi  of  segmentixig  ova. 

It  will  be  well  to  mention  here  that  although 
a  doe  may  have  been  satisfactorily  covered,  embryos 
are  not  always  obtained  from  her.  A  superficial 
examination  of  the  ovaries  will  determine  whether  or 
no  fertilized  ova  are  present.  If  ova  have  been 
recently  dehisced  from  the  ovary,  the  Graafian  follicles 
from  which  they  were  discharged  will  be  found  to  be 
of  a  distinctly  red  colour.  In  case  no  such  *  corpora 
lutea '  as  they  are  called  are  present  further  search  is 
useless. 

A,    To  obtain  ova  from  i  to6o  hours  old. 

Out  open  the  abdomen  from  pubis  to  sternum, 
and  from  the  pubis  round  the  thigh  of  each  side,  and 
turn  back  the  flaps  of  the  body  waU  so  formed. 
Bemove  the  viscera  and  observe  below  (dorsal)  the 
single  median  vagina,  from  the  anterior  end  of  which 
the  uterine  horns  diverge. 

Observe  at  the  anterior  end  of  each  uterine  horn 
a  small  much  coiled  tube,  the  oviduct  (Fallopian 
tube)  near  the  anterior  end  of  which  a  little  below 
the  kidney  lies  the  ovary.  Out  out  the  uterus  and 
oviduct  together  and  lay  them  in  a  small  dissecting 
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dish.  Carefully  stretch  out  the  oviduct  by  cuitiiig 
the  tissue  which  binds  it^  and  separating  it  from 
the  uterus,  taking  care  to  obtain  its  whole  length, 
lay  it  upon  a  glass  slida 

With  the  aid  of  a  lens  it  is  frequently  possible  to 
distinguish  the  ovum  or  ova,  through  the  wall  of  the 
oviduct.  In  this  case  cut  a  transverse  slit  into  the 
lumen  of  the  duct  with  a  fine  pair  of  scissors  a  little 
to  one  side  of  an  ovum ;  press  with  a  needle  upon 
the  oviduct  on  the  other  side  of  the  ovum,  which  will 
glide  out  through  the  slit,  and  can  be  with  ease  trans- 
ported upon  the  point  of  a  small  scalpel,  or  what  is 
better  spear-headed  needle.  In  case  the  ovum  cannot 
be  distinguished  in  the  oviduct  by  superficial  obser- 
vation, the  latter  must  be  slit  up  with  a  fine  pair  of 
scissors,  when  it  will  easily  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  an 
ordinary  dissecting  lena 

B.    Treatment  of  tlu  ovum. 

The  ovum  maybe  examined  fresh  in  salt  solution, 
it  is  however  more  instructive  when  preserved  and 
stained  in  the  following  manner. 

a.  Immerse  it  in  a  -^  p.a  solution  of  osmic  acid  for 
5  or  even  10  minutes,  transfer  it  thence  to 
the  picrocarmine  solution  described  above  (I). 
After  staining  the  ovum  should  then  be  washed 
in  distilled  water  and  placed  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  glycerine  in  a  watch-glass — ^half  gly- 
cerine, half  water.  It  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  thus  under  a  bell  jar  for  several  days 
(7  to  14  or  longer)  in  a  warm  room  until  the 
water  has  evaporated.  By  this  means  shrinkage 
and  distortion  are  avoided,  the  glycerine  becoming 
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very  gradaallj  more  and  moro  dense.  It  should 
be  mounted  in  glycerine  in  which  1  p.  a  formic 
acid  has  been  mized  to  prevent  fungoid  growths. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  there  is  no  pressure 
upon  the  ovum  this  being  insured  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a  couple  of  slips  of  paper  one  on  each  side 
of  the  ovum  under  the  cover  glass. 

b.  Another  method  of  preservation  is  used,  but 
does  not  appear  to  us  so  successful  as  the  one 
already  described.  It  consists  of  an  immersion 
of  the  ovum  for  5  minutes  in  -J-  to  ^  p.  c.  osmic 
acid,  subsequent  treatment  with  Miiller's  fluid 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  finally  mounting  in 
glycerina 

C.    Examination  of  the  ovum. 

The  most  instructive  stages  to  observe  are  ova  of 

a.      18  hours  old,  when  four  segmentation  spheres 

will  be  observed. 
h.      36  hours  old  when  the  segmentation  is  more 

advanced  and  the  spheres  numerous. 

The  chief  points  to  be  noted  are  : — 

1.  The  number  and  size  of  the  segmentation  spheres ; 
in  each  of  which,  when  treated  as  described  in  B.  a., 
a  large  deeply  stained  nucleus  will  be  visible.  The 
spheres  themselves  are  also  stained  slightly. 

2.  The  presence  of  one  or  two  polar  bodies  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  segments  in  ova  of  not  more  than 
48  hours  old:  these  also  are  slightly  stained. 

3.  The  zona  radiata  immediately  surrounding  the 
segments,  and 

4.  The  thick  albuminous  coat,  marked  with  con- 
centric rings. 
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D.    The  fully  segmented  ovum.    70  hours  old. 

The  fully  segmented  ovum  is  found  in  the  uterus 
at  its  anterior  end  close  to  the  place  where  the 
oviduct  opens  into  the  uterus. 

To  obtain  this  stage  the  uterus  must  be  slit  open 
and  examined  carefully  with  a  dissecting  lens :  the 
ovum  will  be  seen  as  a  somewhat  opaque  spot  on  the 
glistening  moist  mucous  epithelium  of  the  uterus. 

It  may  be  treated  in  the  manner  described  under 
B.  ck,  but  the  segments  being  closely  pressed  to- 
gether their  outlines  are  not  rendered  distinct  by 
this  method.  A  more  advantageous  mode  of  treatment 
is  the  followiug :  wash  the  ovum  rapidly  in  distilled 
water,  and  place  it  in  a  1  p.a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  for  about  3  minutes :  then  expose  it  to  the 
light  in  a  dish  of  distilled  water  until  it  be  tinged 
a  brown  colour. 

The  brown  colour  is  due  to  the  reduction  of  the 
silver,  which  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  cement  sub- 
stance between  the  cells  and  thus  defines  very  exactly 
their  size  and  shape.  The  ovum  may  now  be  treated 
with  glycerine  and  mounted  as  described  in  B. 

The  points  to  be  observed  are  : — 

1.  The  division  of  the  segmentation  spheres  into  the 
layers — an  outer  layer  of  cubical  hyaline  cells,  and 
an  inner  of  rounded  granular  cells. 

2.  The  blastopore  of  van  Beneden. 

3.  The  presence  of  a  thin  layer  of  mucous  outside 
the  concentrically  tinged  albuminous  coat  of  the 
ovum. 
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XIIL  KranilTiation  of  the  Mastodennic  veaide,  72—90  hxmts. 

A.  To  obtain  the  embryo  see  XI  I.  D. 

B.  Prepare  the  ovum  either  as  in  XII.  B.  or.  D. 

or  in  picric  acid  see  I.  B.  i. 

C.  Surface  view,  or  in  section  see  I.  B.  3. 
Observe : — 

1.  The  great  increase  in  size  of  the  ovum  and  the 
reduction  in  the  thickness  of  the  membranes. 

2.  The  flattened  layer  of  outer  cells  enclosing  a  cavitj. 

3.  The  rounded  cells  of  the  inner  mass  attached  as  a 

lens-shaped  mass  to  one  side  of  the  vesicle. 

XIY.  ExaminatioiL  of  a  hlastodermio  vesicle  of  7  daars, 
in  which  the  embiyoxiie  area  and  primitive  streak  are 
present. 

A.    To  obtain  the  embryo. 

On  opening  the  body  cavity  the  uterus  will  be 
found  to  be  uniformly  swollen  and  very  vascular. 

Bemove  the  uterus  and  open  it  carefully  with 
fine  scissors  along  the  free,  non-mesometric  edge, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  point  of  the  scissors  within 
the  uterns  close  against  its  wall. 

Observe 

1.  The  oval  thin- walled  vesicles  lying  at  intervals 
on  the  walls  of  the  uterus. 

2.  The  presence  of  the  pyriform  embryonic  area,  at 
the  posterior  end  of  which  is  seen  the  primitive 
streak. 

F.  &  B.  30 
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S.  The  oommencement  of  the  area  vasculosa  arouod 
the  hind  end  of  the  area.  ThiB  is  seen  better 
after  treatment  with  picric  acid« 

B,     Treatment  and  Examination  of  the  embryo, 

a.  Preserve  the  vesicle  in  picric  see  L  B  1. 
Stain  in  haematozjlin,  cut  out  the  embryonic 
area,  leaving  a  considerable  margin,  imbed  and 
cut  into  sections. 

(.      In  transverse  sections  observe  : — 

1.  At  the  anterior  end  of  the  area  the  single  row  of 
columnar  epiblast  and  the  single  row  of  flattened 
hypoblast  cella. 

2.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  primitive  streak  be- 
tween these  two  layers  a  few  irregularly  shaped 
mesoblast  cells. 

3.  Through  the  middle  of  the  primitive  streak, 

a.  Several  layers  of  roundud  mesoblast  cells  attached 
to,  and  continuous  with,  the  epiblast  in  the 
middle  line,  and  stretching  out  laterally  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  area. 

6.      A  single  layer  of  flattened  hypoblast 

4.  The  epiblast  outside  the  embryonic  area  in  the 
form  of  flattened  ceUs  and,  except  in  the  region 
around  the  primitive  streak,  overlying  a  layer  of 
flattened  hypoblast 

XY .    Ezaminatlon  of  an  eight  days*  embryo. 
A.    To  obtain  the  embryo. 

The  uterus  will  be  found  here  and  there  to  be 
swollen.    In  these  swelliDgs  the  embryos  lie;  and 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  the  wall  of  the  embryonic 
vesicle  is  exceedingly  thin,  and  attached  to  the  ute- 
rine wall,  they  are  very  difficult  to  obtain  whole. 

Out  the  uterus  transversely  on  each  side  of  the 
swellings  and  pin  the  pieces  so  obtained  slightly 
stretched  out  in  small  dissecting  dishes.  Cover  the 
tissue  with  picric  acid  solution  and  allow  it  to  remain 
untouched  for  an  hour.  Then  with  two  pairs  of  fine 
pointed  forceps  carefully  tear  the  uterus  longitu- 
dinally, slightly  to  one  side  of  the  median  line  of  the 
free  side.  This  operation  will  necessarily  take  some 
time,  for  but  a  small  portion  should  be  done  at  once, 
the  picric  acid  being  allowed  time  to  penetrate  into 
that  part  of  the  uterus  which  has  been  most  recently 
torn  open. 

With  care,  however,  the  student  will  be  able  to 
open  completely  the  swelling  and  will  observe  within 
the  thin  walled  vesicle.  Great  care  must  also  be 
exercised  in  freeing  the  vesicle  from  the  uterus. 

This  dissection  should  be  performed  with  the  aid 
of  a  dissecting  lens.  In  case  the  embryonic  vesicle 
is  burst  it  will  still  be  possible  to  extra<5t  the  embryonic 
area  which  lies  on  the  mesometrio  side  of  the  uterus; 
the  area  itself  is  not  attached  to  the  uterine  walls. 

B.    Examinatioft  of  surf  ace  view. 
Observe : 

1.  The  increased  size  of  the  embryonic  area, 

2.  In  the  anterior  region  the  medullary  folds;  di- 
verging behind  and  enclosing  between  them, 

3.  The  primitive  streak. 

4.  The  area  opaca  now  completely  surrounding  the 
embryo. 

80-2 
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C.    Examination  of  sections. 

Prepare  and  cut  into  ti*ansverse  sections  as  advised 
in  XIV.  B. 

Notice 

1.  In  the  sections  of  the  anterior  region, 

a.  The  lateral  epiblast  composed  of  several  layers 
of  columnar  cells. 

h.  The  epiblast  in  the  median  line  one  layer  thick 
and  in  the  form  of  a  groove  (medullary  groove). 

c.  The  lateral  plates  of  mesoblast. 

d.  The  flatten^  lateral  hypoblast,  and  columnar 
hypoblast  underlying  medullary  groove  (noto- 
chord). 

2.  In  sections  through  the  anterior  end  of  the  primi- 
tive streak. 

Note  the  continuation  of  the  epiblast,  mesoblast 
and  hypoblast  in  the  middle  line. 

3.  In  sections  through  the  posterior  end  of  the  area 
the  same  points  to  be  seen  as  in  XIV.  B.  (.  3. 

XY  I.  Examination  of  an  embryo  abont  8  days  12  hours. 

A.  Manipulation  as  in  XV.  A. 

B.  In  surface  view  observe  (cf.  Fig.  106) : 

1.  Area  pellucida  surrounding  embryo,  outside  which 
is  the  well  marked  area  vasculosa. 

2.  Widely  open  neural  canal,  at  anterior  end  dilated, 
■  and  partially  divided  into  the  three  piimary  vesi- 
cles of  the  brain  :  ^ote  the  optio  vesicles.     At  the 
posterior  end,  the  sinus  rhomboidalis. 

3.  The  mesoblastic  somites,  4  to  8. . 
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4.  The  two  lateral'  tubes  of  the  heart,  and  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  two  vitelline  veins. 

5.  The  radiment  of  the  primitive  streak. 

6.  The  commencing  head  and  tail  folds. 

7.  The  commencing  folds  of  the  amnion. 
Compare  Fig.  106. 


XYII.  Ezamlnatioxi  of  the  total  membranes  of  an  embryo 

of  14  days. 

A.  To  obtain  the  embryo^  with  its  membranes. 

Manipulate  as  in  XY.  A.  only  dissect  under  salt 
solution  instead  of  picric  acid. 

B.  Observe  before  removing  the  embryo  from  the 

uterus  ; 

1.  The  attachment  of  the  vesicle  to  the  mesometric 
side  of  the  uterus  over  a  discoidal  area^  the 
placental  area. 

2.  The  position  and  form  of  the  placenta. 

C.  Remove  the  embryo  with  its  membranes  intact^ 
and  observe : 

1.  the  vascular  yolk  sac,  extending  completely  round 
the  chorion  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
small  area  where 

2.  the  allantois  is  situated.  The  vascularity  of  the 
allantois.  The  fcetal  villi  projecting  into  the 
maternal  placental  tissua 
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D.  Separate  the  membranes  from  one  another  with-- 
out  tearing  them, 

and  notice : 

1.  The  embryo  surrounded  by  the  amnion. 

2.  '  The  allantois;  its  position  dorsal  to  the  embiyo;  its 

attachment  to  the  chorion ;  its  circulation. 

3.  The  flattened  yolk  sac,  ventral  to  the  embiyo ;  its 
long  stalk ;  its  circulation. 

4.  The  heart 

E.  TIu  embryo  in  surfau  view. 
The  points  to  be  observed  are 

1.  The  cranial  and  body  flexure,  the  spiral  curvature 
of  the  hinder  portion  of  the  body. 

2.  The  vesicles  of  the  brain :  cerebral  hemispheres, 
fore-brain,  mid-brain  and  hind>brain. 

3.  The  eye,  and  the  ear. 

4.  The  heart. 

5.  The  visceral  ardies  and  clefts. 

6.  The  fore  and  hind  limbs,  and  the  tail. 
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Note  A* 

Since  writing  the  account  of  section-catting  on  p.  434, 
vre  have  obtained  more  experience  as  to  the  practical  work- 
ing of  Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Threlfall's  microtome  there 
mentioned.  We  find  that  it  cuts  more  accurately  and  better 
than  any  other  microtome  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  investigators  and 
teachers  with  large  classes.  In  the  Cambridge  Laboratory, 
it  is  driven  by  a  small  water  engine  and  will  cut  at  a  rate 
of  500  a  minute,  without  detriment  to  the  sections. 

Note  R 

Mr  Threlfall,  of  Caius  College,  has  recently  elaborated 
a  method  of  mounting  sections  which  in  our  opinion  has 
many  important  advantages  over  the  shellac  method.  It  is 
as  follows.  Make  a  solution  of  pure  indiarrubber  in  benzine 
or  chloroform.  Spread  a  thin  film  of  this  on  a  clean  glass 
slide,  and  allow  it  to  dry.  Arrange  the  sections  on  the 
film;  melt  the  paraffin;  allow  the  slide  to  cool,  then 
immerse  the  slide  for  a  moment  in  benzoline  (liquid 
paraffin),  which  dissolves  the  paraffin,  and  mount  in  balsam. 
The  chief  advantages  of  this  method  are  that  the  sections 
do  not  adhere  to  the  india-rubber  until  warmed,  and  they  can 
be  stained  after  they  are  fixed  on  the  slide  if  necessary. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  wash  the  benzoline  away  with 
absolute  alcohol ;  treat  with  weaker  alcohol ;  stain ;  return 
to  absolute ;  clear  with  oil  of  cloves  or  kreasote,  and  mount 
in  balsam  (vide  Zaologiscker  Anzetger^  1883). 
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Abdominal  iKrall  of  chioki  381 

Air-cbamber,  5 

Albumen:  composition  of,  3; 
arrangement  of,  in  hen's  egg, 
8 ;  formation  of^  in  hen,  x6 ; 
fate  of,  in  hen's  egg,  109;  of 
incubated  egg,  185 

Alimentazy  canal  of  chiok,  28 — 3^, 
39;  of  third  day  and  appena- 
ages  of,  171 — 185 ;  mammalia, 
^17—411 

Ausphenoid  region  of  dhidc,  940, : 
346 

Allantoic  arteries:  of  cbick,  235, 
393,  ^98;  in  mammals,  348, 
410—413 

Allantoio  yeins  of  chick,  338,  387> 
490;  of  mammals,  343 

Allantoic  stalk,  351 

Allantois:  of  chick,  38 — 33,  46 
—47,  107,  183—185,  377,  380; 
as  a  means  of  respiration,  3  33 ; 
pulsation  of,  377 ;  of  rabbit,  for- 
mation of,  3^1,  353;  of  human 
embryo,  336— 340,  355—358; 
of  mammalia,  structure  of,  348; 
of  marsupials,  353 ;  of  dog,  358 

Alum  carmine,  to  make  and  use. 

Amnion :  of  chick,  38 — 33, 43 — 46, 
63,  107,  195;  of  third  day,  113, 
376 — 380;  pulsation  of^  377, 
378;  false,  of  chick,  46;  of 
rabbit,  330,  353;  of  human 
embryo,  338 — 340;  of   mam- 


malia, 343 ;  structure  of  mam- 
malian, 346 ;  of  dog,  358 

Amphiozus,  spinal  coid  of,  354 

Annuli  fibrosi  of  birds,  310 

Anterior  commissure  of  cerebral 
hemisphere,  mammalia,  381 

Aorta  of  chick,  334,  393,  398; 
of  mammals,  407 

Aortas  of  chick  of  second  day, 
89,  103 

Aortic  arches  of  chick,  103,  106, 
167;  of  fourth  day,  335,  391 — 
398 

Apes*  placenta,  355 ;  histology  of, 
363 ;  deriyation  of,  36^ 

Aqueductufl   vestibuli  of   dhick, 

158 
Aqueduotns  sylyii  {ae  iter,) 
Aqueous  humour:  of  chick,  153 — 

154;  of  mammalia,  ^90 
Arbor  yitae  of  birds,  309 
Area  opaoa  of  chick,  7,  ^o,  195 ; 

mesoblast  of,  65  ;  hypoblast  of, 

65 ;  vascular  portion  of,  74 — 75, 

1 10 ;  of  third  day,  109 
Areapellncida:  of  chick,  8, 49,  55; 

of  third  day,  1 10 ;  of  mammals, 

3^8 
Area   yasculosa :  of  mammalia, 

formation  of,  343 ;  circulation 

o'>  ^43— 34<5 

Artena  centralis  retinsB  of  mam- 
malia, 387—390 

Arterial  system :  of  chick,  334 — 
336,391 — 303;  mammalia,  407 

Arterijd  arches,  mammalia,  407 
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AiiioidAre  of  ehiok,  344 
Attaohment  of  OTom  in  nteniB, 

.  347 

Auditory  capeole  of  chick,  941 

Auditory  pits  of  chick,  81,  loi 

Auricles  of  chick,  84*  io«,  229, 

Auricolar:  appendages  of  chick  of 
second  day,   loa;   septum  of 
chick,  357 
Avian  characteristics,  375 
Azygos  vein,  mammfdia.  413 


B 


d-hyal  chick,  345 

Basilar:  plate,  335 — 338;  mem- 
brane, mammaiia,  307 

Basi-occipital  region  01  chick,  337 

Basi-sphenoid  of  chick,  340,  34*6 

Basi-temporal  bone,  chick,  346 

Beak  of  diick,  349;  formation  of^ 
383 

Biliary  ducts  of  chick,  180 — 181 

Birds,  oviparous,  308 

Bladder:  derivation  of,  in  mam- 
mals, 351 ;  mammalian,  417 

Blastoderm  of  chick,  4 ;  struc- 
ture of,  in  unincnbated  hen's 
egg,  7 — 10;  area  pellucida  of, 
8;  formative  cells  of,  33,  34; 
extension  of,  36,  37;  fateial 
folds  of,  37 ;  heaid  fold  of,  37, 
37;  tail  fold  of,  39,  37;  vas- 
cular area  of,  37;  hypoblast 
<>ft  51;  germinal  wall  of,  53; 
epiblast,  55 ;  of  third  day,  109, 
no 

Blastoderm  of  mammal,  forma- 
tion of  layers  of,  3 14— 335 ;  vas- 
cular area  of^  336;  pellucid 
area  of,  338;  head  and  tail 
folds,  339 

Blastodermic  vesicle,  314 — 3x6, 
319 ;  outer  layer  of,  314;  inner 
mass  of,  314 ;  to  examine,  465 

Blastopore  of  mammalian  ovum 
(van  Beneden's),  314 ;  of  chick 
and  mammals,  see  neurenteric 
canal 


Blood  islands  of  vascular  area  of 
chick,  91 

Blood  corpuscles  of  chiok,  for- 
mation of,  93 — 94 

Blood-vesseb :  of  area  opaea  of 
chick,  formation  of,  ^3 — 94; 
development  of,  practical  cd- 
rections  for  study  of^  459,  460 

Body  cavity :  of  chick,  39 ;  forma- 
tion of,  40«  41 ;  posterior  medi- 
astinum of,  367 ;  of  mammalia, 
406 

Body  flexure  of  chick,  196;  on 
third  day,  116 

Body  flexure :  in  rabbit,  334 ;  in 
^^*  334  S  of  human  embryo, 
339—340 

Borax  camune,  to  make  and  use, 

4^0 

Bram:  of  chick,  117 — 133,  381; 
of  mammalia,  ^67 — 387 ;  divi- 
sions of,  367;  hmd  brain,  367 — 
370;  midbrain,  370,  371;  fore 
brain,  371 — 385  ;  histogeny  of; 

385—387 
Branchial  clefts  and  arches  {iee 

Visceral) 
Breeding  mammals  for  study,  460 
Bronchi,  mammalian,  418 
Bronchial  tubes  of  chick,  177 
Bulbus  arteriosus  of  chick,  84, 335, 
«29»  «57 ;  septum  of,  357,  259t 
360 — 36a ;  of  mammalia,  407 


Gascum,  mammalia,  419 
Ganales  Botalli  («e«  Dnctoa  Bo- 

talU) 
Ganaliis  auricnlaris  of  chick,  357, 

Ganalis  reuniens,  160;  auricnlaris 
of  chick,  169,  329;  reuniens  of 
ear  of  mammalia,  ^93 — 398 

Gardinal  veins :  of  chide,  170;  384 
— 385 ;  anterior  and  posterior 
of  mammalia,  409 — 413 

Garmine,  431 

Camivora,  placenta  of,  358 
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Carotid:  common  arteiy  of  dhiok, 

^95*  998;  external  and  internal 

artery,  393,  295;  of  bird  and 

Tnawiinali  408 
Carpus  of  chidk,  934 
Cartilage  bones,  242 ;  of  skoll  of 

chick,  246 
Cerato-hyals  of  chick,  145 
Cerebellam:  of  chick,  lai,  903, 

368 — 370  ;   of  mammalia,  367 

— ^370;  ventricle  of,  368;  dio- 

roid  plexus  of,  368;  pyramids, 

and   olivary  bodies    o^    368; 

arbor  vit»,  floocoli  of,    369; 

pons  varolii  of,  369, 370;  velum 

medullas  ant.  370 
Cerebral  hemispheres:  of  chick, 

117;  of  mammalia,  376—385; 

ventricles  of,  377;  lamina  ter- 

minalis,  377;  corpus  striatum, 

378;  commissures  o^  381 — 383; 

septum  luoidum,  383;  fissures 

of;  384—385 
Cerebral  vesicles  of  chick,  300; 

of  second  day,  79,  100 
Cerebro-spinal  canal  in  chick,  40 
Cerebrum  of  mammalia,  mono- 

tremata,  insectivora^  384 
ChalazflB,  4 

Cheiroptera,  placenta  of,  353 
Chest  wall,  of  chick,  381 
Chorion :   of  hen*8  egg,  47  ;   of 
,   manmial,  true  and  fklse,  348; 

of  rabbit,  true  and  false,  353 ; 

of   human   ovum,    355—358; 

o'dog,  358 
Chorion  Isve,  356 — 358 
Chorion  frondosum,  356 — 358 
Chorionic  villi  of  mammal,  340 
Choroid  coat  of  eye,  of  dnck. 

Choroid  plexuses  of  mammalia, 

368,  380 
ChoroidiBd  fissure  of  chick,  136— 

14 1 1  147 — 149;  of  mammalia, 

387 
Chromic  add,  437 — ^438 

Cicatricula,  4 

Ciliary :  ganglion  of  chick,  118  ; 

ridges  of  chick,  143 ;  muscles, 

144 


Ciroulation:  in  chick  of  second 
day,  105 ;  of  third  day,  1 10 — 
1x3;  of  chick,  later  stages^ 
363 — 364 

Circulatory  system  of  chick,  r^- 
sum6,  398—303 

Clavicle :  man,  405 ;  of  chick,  334 

Clinoid  ridge,  posterior,  chick, 
340 

Clitoris,  mammalia,  417 

Cloaca  of  chick,  174;  mammalia, 
418 

Cochlea  of  chick,  303 

Cochlear  canal,  mammalia,  390— 

398 
Cock,    conl-vasculosi,    parepidi- 
dymis and  vas  deferens  of,  334 
Columella  of  chick,  166,  34c 
Commissures  of  spinal  cord,  353, 

156 
Coni-vasculosi  of  cook,  334 

Cornea  of  chick,   150 — 153;    of 

mammalia,  3^ 
Comu    ammonis,    {tee   Hippoc. 

majori 
Coraooia  of  chick,  334 
Coronary  vein,  mammalia,  409 — 

413 
Corpora  bigemina  of  chick,  131 

Corpora  mammilaria,  378 

Corpora  quadrigemina  of  mam- 
malia, j^o;  genioulata,  371 

Corpus  albicans,  373 

Corpus  caUosum :  mammalia,  38 1 ; 
rostrum  of,  383;  of  marsupials, 
383  ;  of  monotremes,  383 

Corpus  luteum,  311 

Corpus  striatum,  mammalia,  378 

Corrosive  sublimate,  how  to  use, 
436 

Cotyledonary  placenta,  derivation 

<>'•  364 
Cotyledons,  359 

Cranial  flexure :  of  chick,  1 16, 196 ; 
of  second  day,  10 1 ;  of  rabbit, 
33^ ;  of  human  embryo,  338 

Cranialnerves :  of  chick,  133 — 139, 
303 ;  of  second  day,  10 1  ;  de- 
velopment of,  137 — 139;  of 
mammalia,  400 

Cranium    of    chick,   335—343 
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cartilaginMlfl,  94.9 ;  cartilage 
bones  of,  444;  membrane  bones 
of,  343 

Cranium,  mammalia,  40T 

Grora  cerebri,  371 

Ciypts  of  placenta,  ^60 — 363 

Cnmnlos  proligems,  310 

Cupola,  397,  398 


Deoidua :  of  human  placenta,  3  56 ; 

refleza  in   human,  ^56 — 358; 

▼era,  356—358 ;  eerotina,  356— 

358;  reflexa  in  dog,  359 
Beoiduate  placenta,  35a ;  mstology 

of,  360 
Dentary  bones,  346 
Dentine,  mammalia,  431 
De8ceiiet*s  membrane,  chick,  151 
Diaphragm,    miscles    of,    an; 

mammalia,  406 
Diffuse  placenta^  359;  histology 

of,  360 
Discoidal  placenta,  353 
Dog,  placenta  of,  relation  with 

placenta  of  rabbit,  358 
Dorsal  aorta  of  chick,  167 
Ductus  arteriosus,  man,  408 
Ductus  cochlearis  of  chick,  159 
Ductus  Botalli  of  chick,  387, 289, 

396;  of  mammalia,  408 
Ductus  CuYieri  of  chick,  170, 128, 

284 
Ductus  venoBus  of  chick,  169, 216 ; 

of  mammalia,  413 
Duodenum  of  chick,  172 — 174 
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Ear:  of  chick,  156 — 161;  of  mam- 
malia, 390 — 397  ;  accessory 
structures  of,  397 — 399 

Egg  tubes  of  Pfltiger,  222 

Egg  membranes  of  mammal,  310 

Egg,  to  open,  437,  438 

Elephas,  placenta  of,  358 

Embryo  of  chick :  directions  for 
examining,  439—459 '  ^^  3^— 
48  hours,  437—444;  of  48  to 
50  hours,  444—447 ;  of  third 


day,  447—451 ;  of  fourth  day, 
451—453;  of  «o  hours,  453— 
45$;  before  incubation,  457; 
segmentation,  458;  blood-ves- 
sels of,  459 

Embryo  of  mammals:  directions 
for  examination  of,  461 — 470 ; 
of  segmenting  ova,  i — 72  hours, 
461 — 464;  of  blastodermic  vesi- 
cle of^  72 — 90  hours,  465  ;  of  7 
days,  465 ;  of  8  days,  466 ;  of 
8  days  12  hours,  468 ;  of  14 
^7%  4^>  of  foetal  mem- 
branes, 4OQ 

Embryonic  area  of  rabbit,  317; 
composition  o^  317 

Embryonic  membranes:  in  mam* 
malia,  ideal  type,  342 — 352  ; 
yolk  sac  o^  34? — 351 ;  amnion 
of;  345—35 1 ;  allantois  of,  345— 
351;  zona  radiata  of,  345;  se- 
rous membrane  of,  ^45;  cho- 
rion of,  345;  sheddii^  of,  at 
birth,  351 ;  monotremata,  352; 
marsupialia,  352 ;  rodentia, 
353.  354;  insectivora,  353; 
cherioptera,  353 ;  man  and 
ap«8i355— 358;  camivora,358; 
hyraz,  358;  elephas,  358 ;  oryo- 
teropus,  358,  horse,  359 ;  pig, 
359 ;  lemurs,  359 

Embryonic  sac  in  chick,  37 — 38 

Embryonic  shield  of  cmck,  49, 

5^—54 
Enamel,  421 

Endolymph,  mammalia,  396 

Epiblast :  formation  of,  in  chick, 
25,  26;  derivation  of,  26;  of 
rabbit  embryo,  3 16 ;  histological 
differentiation  of,  in  chick,  271 ; 
epidermis,  271;  nervous  system, 
271 ;  sense  organs,  272;  mouth, 
272 ;  anus,  272 ;  pitmtary  body, 
272;  salivary  glands,  273;  of 
blastoderm  from  8th  io  12th 
hour,  55 

Epididymis,  mammalia,  415 

Epiotic  of  diick,  246 

Epithelioid  lining  of  heart  of 
chicJc,  88 

EpitheHum  of  throat  of  chick,  182 
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EpoophoroQ,  of  hen,  1^4 

Ethmoid:  region,  chiok,  940; 
lateral,  341 ;  bone,  chick,  346 

Eustachian  tabe:  of  chick,  165; 

.  of  rabbit,  334;  of  mammalia, 
397—418 

Eustachian  valve:  of  heart  of 
chick,  263 — 4 

External  auditorymeatus  of  mam- 
malia, 398 

ExtemiJ  carotid  artery,  chick,  215 

Eye;  of  chick,  300;  development 
of,  133—155 ;   of  mammalia, 

387—390 
Eyelidfl^  of  chick,  155;  of  mam- 
malia, 390 


Face  of  chick,   246;  of  human 

embryo,  340 
Facial  nerve  (see  Seventh) 
Falciform  ligament,  mammalia, 

Fallopian  tubes,  mammidia,  415 
False  amnion  of  chick,  46 
Falx  cerebri  mammalia,  377 
Fasciculi  teretes,  368 
Feathers,  formation  of,  38a 
Female  pronucleus,  17 
Femur,  chick,  33^ 
Fenestra  ovalis,  01  chick,  166, 345 ; 

mammalia,  308 
Fenestra  rotunda  of  chick,  166, 

345;  mammalia,  398 
Fibula,  chick,  334 
Fifth  nerve  of  chick,  126 — 139, 

103 
Fifth  ventricle  of  man,  383 
First  cerebral  vesicle  of  chick, 

second  day,  97 
Fissures  of  spinal  coid,  3^4 
Flocculi  of  cerebellum  of  bu:ds,369 
FcBtal  appendages :  of  chick,  ajo — 
380;  anmion,  376 — 378;  allan- 
tois,  377;  yolk-sac,  377;  mem- 
branes of  mammal,  to  examine, 

Foldmg-off  of  embiyo  chick,  1x3, 

Fomder  ovarian,  13 — 15 


Foramen  ovale:  of  heart  of  chick, 
363,  364,  389,  397,  303 

Foramen  of  Monbo,  373 

Fore  brain :  of  chick,  100 ;  of  rab- 
bit, 339;  of  mammalia,  371-^ 
385;  optic  vesicles  of,  38  7 — 390; 
thalamencephalon,    3  7 1 — 3  76 ; 

.  cerebral  hemispheres,  376— 
385 ;  olfactory  lobes,  38J 

Foregut  of  chick,  formation  of^ 
81—83 

Formation  of  the  layers  in  mam- 
mals, 314—335 

Formative  cells,  33 — 24 

Fornix,  mammalia,  381;  piUarB 

•    of,  383 

Fourth  ventricle,  chick,  132 ; 
mammalia,  368 

Fourth  nerve,  cbick,  138 

Fretum  Hallexi,  chick,  339 

Frontal  bones,  chick,  346 

Fronto  nasal  process,  chick,  165, 
303,  346 


O 


Oall-bladder  of  chick,  181 

Oasserian  gangUon,  cbick,  138 

Generativeglands :  of  chick,  330 — 
334;  of  mammalia,  414 — 415 

.Generative  organs,  external,  mam- 
malia, 415—417 

Genital  cord,  mammalia,  415 

Genital  ridge,  chick,  330 

Grerm  ceUs,  primitive,  of  chick, 

331 

Germinal  disc  of  chick,  13 
Germinal  epithelium,  313 
Germinal  layers  of  chick,  36 
Germinal  vesicle  of  chick,  13 
Gkrminal  wall,  53  ;  structure  of, 

65 — 66;  function  of,  66 
Glomeruli  of  kidney  of    ohick. 

Glands,  epidezmio,  of  mammalia, 

366 
Glomerulus  of  Wolffian  body  of 

chick,  191 
Glossopharyngeal  nerve(sM  Ninth 

nerve) 
Gold  chloride,  460 
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Graafian  foUidei  ohiok,  324,  310 
Grey  matter,  of  spinal  cord  of 
dniok,  353;  of  brain  of  mam- 
malia, 387 
Growth  of  embryo  of  chicks  70 
Gninea-pig,  atractnre  of  blasto- 
derm of,  333 ;  relation  of  em- 
bryonic layers  of,  313;  inyer- 
sion  of  the  layers  in,  341 


Hematoxylin,  to  make  and  use, 

4«9 
Hairs,  365 

Hardening  reagents,  41^—438; 
piorio  acid,  425 ;  corzosiye  sub- 
limate, 436 ;  osmie  acid ;  437 ; 
chromic  acid,  437 ;  absolute 
alcohol,  438 ;  the  necessity  of, 
438 

Head  of  chick,  300;  of  rabbit, 

331 

Headfold  of  chick,  37 — 39, 33 — 37; 
16  to  30  hours,  60;  30  to  34 
hours,  66 ;  of  second  day,  77  ; 
of  mammal,  339 

Heart  of  chick,  330 — 330,  356 — 
364;  formation  o^  83-— 8^9,  103 ; 
beating  of,  on  second  day,  89 ; 
of  third  day,  167;  auricles, 
359 — 363;  ventricles,  360-— 363; 
auricular  septum,  357 — 363 ; 
ventricular  septum,  357;  canalis 
reunions,  357 — 350;  bulbus  ar- 
teriosus, 357 — 303 ;  foramen 
ovale,  363 — 364 ;  Eustachian 
valve,  363 — 364;  oiroulationin, 
363 — 364;  structure  of,  387 — 
389,  393 — 397 ;  r§sum6  of^  399 

—303 
Heart  of  mammals,  339;  struc- 
ture of,  ^31 ;  formation  of,  406 ; 
comparison  of,  with  birds,  407 
Hemiazygos  vein,  mammalU,  413 
Hen:  formation  of  albumen  in, 
16 ;  ovarian  follicle  of,  13 — 15 ; 
mesovarium  of,  11 ;  ovary  of, 
11;  ovarian  ovum  of,  ti,  15; 
oviduct   of,    15;   epoophoron, 
paroophoron  and  oviduct,  334 


Hen*s  egg,  albumen  of,  3,  z5; 
blastodenn,  7 — lo,  36,  37 ; 
chalazas,  4 ;  cicatricuU,  4  ;  im- 
pregnation  of,  17;  laying  of, 
17;  polar  bodies  of^  17;  seg- 
mentation  of,  18 — 34;  vitelline 
membrane  of,  4,  13 — 15 ;  yolk 
of,  4 — 7 ;  chorion  of,  47  ;  ^ell 
of,  I,  16;  irregular  develop- 
ment of,  48,  49 ;  segmentation, 
cavity  of;  50 

Hepatic  cylinders  of  chick,  179; 
circulation  of  chick,  337;  veins, 

388 — 39[0 

Hind  hrain:  of  chick,  100;  of 
rabhit,  339  ;  of  mammals,  and 
birds,  367 — 370;  medulla  of, 
367;  cerebellum  of,  367 — 370 

Hippo-campus  major,  mamm^Yia.^ 
380 

Hippo-campal  fissure  of  eerelirum 
of  mammalia,  385 

Histological  differentiation,  in 
chick,  369 — 373 ;  of  epiblast, 
369,  371;  of  hypoblast,  369; 
of  mesoblast,  369 

Histology  of  placenta,  359 

Holoblastio  segmentation,  307 

Human  embryo:  villi  o^  335; 
early  stages  of,  ^35 ;  allantois 
of,  336— 340;  yolk-sac  of,  336 — 
340 ;  medullary  plate  of,  33^ ; 
amnion  of,  338---340;  cranial 
flexure  of,  338 — 340;  limbs  of, 
339;  body  flexure  of;  335) — 
3^0;  face  of,  340;  relation  of, 
with  other  mammals,  341 ;  pla- 
centa o^  355 

Human  ovum,  size  of;  307 

Human  placenta,  intSoiogy  of; 
363 ;  derivation  of,  364 

Humerus,  chick,  334 

Hyaloid  membrane,  chiok,  144, 
146 

Hyoid  arch  of  chick,  343 — 345 ; 
of  rabbit,  334;  of  mammalia, 
403—404 

Hyoid  bone  of  chick,  345 

Hypoblast  of  chick :  formation  of; 
>5f  5i«  59;  derivation  of,  36; 
of  area  opaoa,  65;  histological 
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differentiation  of,  369;  of  di- 
gestive canal,  973  ;  of  respira- 
tory ducts,  372;  of  allantois, 
473;  notocbordal,  37^ 
Hypoblast  of  rabbit  embryo,  316, 

Hypoblastic  mesoblast  of  chick, 
59—63 ;  of  mammal,  331 

Hypogastric  veins:  chick,  389; 
mammalia,  411 — 413 

Hypohyal,  mammalia,  40^ 

Hypopnysis  cerebri  [see  Pituitary 
body) 

Hyrax,  pLioenta  of,  358 


Ischiom,  chick,  334 
Island  of  Beil,  385 
Iter  a  tertio  ad  quartmn  ventrica. 
Inm,  131,  370 


Jogal  bon^  chick,  346 
Jugular  vein,  384 — 390 


Kidney:  of  chick,  318 — ^330;  tn- 
bul^  of,  319 ;  of  mammalia, 
4»4 


Benm,  chick,  334 
Iliac  veins,  mammalia,  411 — ^4x3 
Imbedding,  methods  of,  433 — ^434 
Impregnation  of  hen*s  egg,   17; 

of  Qvum  of  mammal,  310 — 313 
Incubators,  makers  of,  and  how 

to  manage,  433 
Incus,  mammalia,  398,  40^ 
Inferior  cardinal  vems,  chick,  338 
Infundibulum :  chick,  119 — 131; 

ventrideof,  373 ;  tuber  cmereum 

of,  473 ;  of  mammalia,  373 ;  of 

birds.  373 
Xnner  mass  of  segmented  ovum, 

314;   of  blastcdermio  vesicle, 

314 
Innominate  artery  of  chick,  396 — 

8 

Insectivora,  placenta  of,  353 

Intercostal     veins,     mammalia, 

4"— 4i2i 
Interhyal  ligament,  403 

Intermediate  cell  mass  of  chick, 

95,  189,  190 
Internal  carotid  arteiy,  chick,  335 
Inter-nasal  plate,  chick,  340 
Inter-orbital  plate  of  chick,  340 
Intervertebral   ligaments,  mam- 
malia, 400 
Intervertebral  regions,  chick,  307, 

309 
Intestine,  mammalia,  419 
Inversion  of  the  layers,  341 


Labia  majora,  mammalia,  416 

Laerymal  bones,  chick,  346 ;  ducts, 

chick,  155,  156 ;  glands,  chick, 

I55f  ^56;  groove,  chick,  348; 

duct,  mammalia,  390 

Lagena,  chick,  159 ;  birds,  397, 

398 
Lamina,  dorsatis  of  chick,  39,  63 

Lamina  spiralis,  mammaUa,  307 

Lamina   terminalis,  mammalia, 

377. 
Large  intestine  of  chick,  174 

Laiynx  of  chick,  177 

Lateral   folds  of  blastoderm  of 

chick,  37 ;  of  chick  of  second 

day,  g6 
Lateral  plates  of  mesoblast,  68 
Lateral  ventricles  of  chick,  117  ; 

of  mammalia,  377 ;  oomua  of. 

Laying  of  eggs,  17 

Lecithin,  6 

Legs  of  chick,  300 

Lens,  chick,  formation  of,  134, 

M9 
Ligamenta  suspensoria,  of  birds, 

3IO 

Ligamentum,   pectinatum,  144 ; 

vesicsB  medium,  351 
Ligamentum    longitudinale    an- 

terius  and  poEterin8,mammalia, 

403 
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Limbs,  of  chiek,  198-- loo,  933 ; 
of  rabbit,  334;  of  haman  em- 
biyo,  330  ;  Tnammalift,  406 

Liver  of  cnick,  178 — 181 ;  nuun- 
]nali%  4ip 

Lumbar  vems,  mammalia,  413 — 

413 
Lmigs  of  cbick,  176—178,  167; 

mammalia,  418 


M 


Male  pronndens,  17 

Malleus,  398,  404 

Malpigbian  corpuscles,  chick,  182 ; 
bodies  of  chick,  190 

Mammalia,  two  periods  of  develop- 
ment, 308 ;  viviparous,  308 

Mammary  glands,  366;  a  source 
of  nutriment  for  the  embiyo, 
308 

Man  {tee  Human  embiyo) 

Mandible,  chick,  346 

Mandibular  arch,  chick,  242 — 
344;  maxiOaiy  process  of, 
chick,  343;  rabbit,  334;  mam- 
malia, 403 — ^404 

Manubrium  of  malleus,  403 

Marsupialia,  foetal  membranes  of, 

35« 
Marsupium,  308 

Maturation  of  ovum  of  mammal, 

310 
Maxilla  bones,  chick,  346 
Maxilla-palatine  bones,  chick,  146 
Maxillary,  processes  of  mandibu- 
lar arch  of  chick,  143 
Meatus   auditorius  extemns,   of 

chick,  166;  of  mammal,  397 
Meatus  venosus,  of  chick,    169, 

287 
Meckelean  cartilage,  chick,  144; 

mammalia,  403 
Medulla  oblongata,  of  chick,  112; 

of  mammalia,  367 
Medullary  canal,  of  chick,  40,  62, 

96 
Medullary  folds,  of  chick,  40,  62, 

66   77,  97;  of  mammal,  527 


Medullazy  groove,  of  chick,  9^ 

62—6$;  of  rabbit,   320^    34 1; 

of  man,  338;   closure  o^  ia 

mammal,  327—331 
MeduUazy  {date,  of  ohiok,  63 ;  of 

rabbit,  320 ;  of  man,  ^38 
Membrana  capsulo  pnpiUazis  ol 

mammalia,  387 — 389 
Membrana  limitjins  externa,  145 ; 

granulosa,  310 
Membzana  propria   of   foUioles, 

chick,  182 
Membrane :  of  shell  of  hen's  egg, 

I ;    serous,  of  ohiok,  32 — 41 ; 

vitelline  of  hen's  egg,  13 — 15 
Membrane  bones,  342;  of  skull, 

chick,  146 
Membrane  of  Beissner,  mamma- 
lia, 397 
Membrane  of  Desoemet,  389 
Membrane  of  Gorti,  and  teetosia 

mammalia,  305 
Membranous    labyrinth,    ehid^ 

158 
Meniscus  of  birds,  210 

Meroblastic  segmentation,  18 . 

Mesenteric  veins  of  chick,  128, 
288 — 290 

Mesentery,  of  chick,  173;  mam- 
malia, 410—^0 

Mesoblast:  aerivative8of,in  chiok, 
25 — 26;  of  primitive  streak  of 
chick,  54,  57;  derived  ficom 
lower  layer  cells  in  chick,  55, 
57,  59 ;  of  area  opaca  in  ehick, 
65 ;  splitting  of,  in  chick,  68 ;  of 
trunk  of  embryo  chick,  185 — 
189;  histological  differentiatioii 
of,  in  chick,  269;  of  primitive 
streak  of  rabbit,  320;  of  mam- 
mal, double  origin  of,  321 — 
323;  vertebral  zone  o^  3^8; 
iateral  zone  of,  328;  somites 
of,  328 

Mesoblastic  somites,  formation  of 
in  ehick,  70;  of  chick,  81,  185 — 
187,  204 — 208 

Mesocardinm  of  chick,  88 ;  foirma- 
tion  of,  264 

Mesogastrimn,  chick,  182 

Mesonephros  of  chick,  212 
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Mesovarium  of  fowl,  1 1 
Metacarpus,  chiek,  134 
Metadiaooidal  plaoento,  histology 

of,  362 ;  derivation  of,  564 
Metamorphosis  of  arterial  arches, 

hird  and  mftiwTni^iift^  ^g 

Metanephos  {see  Kidney) 
Metanephrio  blastema,  of  chick, 

119 
Microtomes,  and  makers  of,  434 

—435;  471 
Mid  Drain:  of  chick,  100,  too;  of 

rabbity  339 ;  of  mammalia,  370 

37   ;  ventriole  of,  370;  nates 

and   testes  of,    371;    corpora 

genicalata,  and  crura  cerebri  of, 

371 
Monotremata,  foetal  membranes 

of,  35a 
Mouse,  inversion  of  the  layers  in, 

34' 
Mouth,  chick,  149,  381 ;  of  rabbit, 

formation  of,  3^ 
Mflllerian  duct :  omck,  314 — 318 ; 

mammalia,  414 — 415 
Muscle  plates  of  chick,  187 — 189, 

304 — 306,   31 1 ;    segmentation 

of,  313 

Muscles:  hyposkeletal,  chick,  311; 
episkeletal,  chick,  311;  cuta- 
neous, chick,  3 1 1 ;  eztrinsieand 
intrinsic  of  limb,  chick,  3 13 

Muscular  waJls  of  heart  of  diick, 
88 


N 

Nails,  of  chick,  383 

Nares :  posterior,  diick,  351 ;  an- 
terior and  posterior,  of  mam- 
malia, 399 

Nasal  capsule,  chick,  343 ;  car- 
tilages, chick,  3a6;  bones,  chick, 
346;  groove,  onick,  346;  pro- 
cesses of  chick,  inner,  348; 
outer,   348;    labyrinth,  chick. 

Nasal  organ  {iee  Olfactory  organ) 
Nasal  pits,  of  birds,  71 ;  chick, 

303 

Nates  of  mammalia,  37 1 
F.  &B. 


Nerves,  of  chick  of  second  day, 

loi ;  of  mammalia,  400 
Nervous   system    of   mammalia, 

367—400 

Neural  band,  chick,  133;  crest, 
136 

Neural  canal  of  chick,  3 1 — 39, 66 ; 
second  and  third  day,  133 ;  de- 
velopment of,  351 — 356 

Neurenteric  canal,  of  chick,  71— 
74,  175;  mammalia,  399;  of 
mole,  336,  338 

Ninth  nerve,  onick,  136 — 139,  303 

Node  of  Hensen,  319 

Non-deciduate  placenta,  ^53 

Nose,  chick,  349 

Nostrils,  chick,  351 

Xotochord:  of  duck,  39,  60 — 62, 
308 — 310,  337 — 338 ;  of  second 
day,  loi ;  i^eath  of  chick,  308 ; 
of  mammal,  333,  400;  forma- 
tion of,  335 

Nuclei,  16 

Nucleolus,  13 

Nucleus,  13 

Nucleus  of  Pander,  7 

Nucleus  pulposus,  of  birds,  310, 
401 

Nutrition  of  mammalian  embryo : 
308 ;  by  means  of  placenta,  350 


O 

Occiptal:  supra-,  basi-,  ex-,  of 
chidk,  346 ;  foramen,  chick,  337 

(Esophagus  of  chick,  173;  mam- 
malia, 418 

Olfactory  organ  of  chick,  161 ; 
nerve  of  c&ick,  163;  grooves, 
chick,  303 ;  lobes  of  mammalia, 

Ohvary  bodies,  368 

Omentum,  mammalia,  lesser,  430; 

greater,  430 
Opisthotic  of  chick,  346 
Optic  vesicles :  of  chick  of  second 

^y»  79.  97;  chicly  »33--i34i 
formation   of,     141 — 144;    of 

rabbit,  329 
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Optic  lobes,  ehiok,  lai 

Optio  neryes,  chick,  133,  146 

(jpHo  cap,  134 

Optic  chiasma,  chick,  147 ;  mam- 
malia, 372 

Optic  thalami  of  mammalia,  373 

Orbitosphenoid,  346 

Orbitosphenoidal  region,  ohiek, 
340 

Organ  of  Corti,  mammalia,  395 

Oigan   of  Jacobeon,  mammalia, 

^399 

OryoteropuB,  placenta  of,  358 

Osmic  acnd,  how  to  nse,  437 

Osseoos  labyrinth,  chick,  158 

Otic  vesicle,  chick,  157 

Outer  layer,  of  blastodermio  yesi- 
de,  314 

Ova,  primordial,  of  chick,  331 

Ovarian  foUide:  of  hen,  13 — 15  ; 
mammal,  309 

Ovarian  ovum :  of  hen,  11 — 15  ; 
of  mammals,  ^09 

Ovary:  of  adult  hen,  11  ;  of 
chick,  333;  of  mammals, 
309;  follicles  of,  309;  corpus 
Inteumof,  311 

Oviduct  of  adult  hen,  15 ;  of 
chick,  334 

Oviparous  animals,  308 

Ovum:  of  birds  and  mammals 
compared,  307;  of  mammal — 
in  follicle,  309 ;  membranes  of, 
310;  maturation  and  impreg- 
nation of,  310 — 313;  polar 
bodies  of,  311;  segmentation 
of,  313 — 314;  blastopore  of 
(Bencden),  314 


Palate,  mammalia,  430,  431 
Palatine  bones,  chi(&,  346 
Pancreas:  of  chick,   181;  mam- 
malia, 410 
Pander,  nucleus  of^  7. 
Parachordals,  chick,  335 — 338 
Paraffin,  43«— +34 
Parepididymis  of  cook,  334 
Parietal  bones  of  chick,  346 


Parieto-ooeipital  fissure  of   oere- 
bmm  of  man  and  apes,  385 

Paxxsb  on  the  fowrs  skull,  345 

Paroophoron  of  hen,  334 

Peoten,  duck,  147 

Pectoral  girdle,  chick,  334 ;  mam- 
malia, 405 

Pelvic  ^idle,  chick,  334;  mam- 
malia, 405 

Penis,  mammalia,  417 

Pericardial  cavity,  chick,  develop- 
ment o^  364 — 369;  of  rabbit, 
331 ;  mammalia,  406 

Perilymph,  mammalia,  396 

Periotic  capsules,  chick,  337 

Peritoneal  oovezing  of  heart  of 

Chidic,   88;    Cavi^,    ma^wiTna^lift 

406 

Peritoneum,  mammalia,  4 1 9 — ^430 
Pfluobb,  egg  tubes,  333 
Phalanges^  chick,  334 
Pharynx,  mammalia,  418 
Picric  acid,  how  to  use,  435 
Picro-carmine,  to  make  aiid  use, 

431 
Pig,  placenta,  histology  of,  360 

Pineal  ^ands,  chide,  117 — 119; 

of  mi^wTnaiio.  and  birds,  373 — 

376 
Pituitary  body :  chick,  1 19 — 1 3 1 ; 

»bhit,    334;    of   birds,    373; 

mammalia,  373,  430 

Pituitary  space,  <^ok,  340 

Placenta:  343;  discoidJEd,  ded- 
duate,  type  of,  355,  354;  meta- 
discoidai,  type  of,  354 — 358; 
deddua  of,  356;  chorion  have 
of,  356—358;  chorion  frondo- 
sum  of,  356 — 358 ;  comparison 
of,  358;  senary  type  of;  358; 
diffuse  form,  359;  polyootyle- 
donary  form,  359 ;  histology  of, 
359—363;  evolution  of,  364; 
of  slotn,  360. 

Pleural  cavity,  chick,  development 
of,  364 — 369 ;  mammalia,  406 

Pleuroperitoneal  space  of  chick, 
38 — 33,  84;  formation  of,  40, 
4i»68 

Pneumogastric  nerve  {tee  Tenth 
nerve) 
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Polar  bodies,  17  ;  of  ova  of  mam- 
mals, an 
Polycotyledonaiy  plaoenta,  359; 

histology  of;  360 
Fomi  Varolii  of  birds,  369;  of 

Bjammals,  370 
Position  of  embryo  chick  of  third 

and  fourth  days,  113 — 116 
Postanal  got,  of  chick,  175;  of 
rabbit,  relation  of,  to  primitive 
streak,  319 
Posterior  nares,  chick,  30X 
Potassinm  bichromate,  460 
Premaiilla  bones,  chick,  246 
Prenasal  bones  of  chick,  246 
Presphenoid  region,  chick,  140 — 

Primitive  grooye  of  chick,  56 ;  of 

rabbit,  3^0 
Primitiye  streak  of  chick,  53 — 62 ; 

of  chick  from  30  to  34  hoars, 

70;  of  rabbit,  319 
Processos  infundiooli,  chick,  121 
ProetodflBnm  of  chick,   175;   of 

mammal,  43a 
Pronephros,  21S 

Pronnclens,  female,  17;  male,  17 
Plrootic,  chick,  346 
ProtovertebraB    (gee    Mesoblastio 

somites) 
Pterygo-palatine  bar,  chick,  343 
Pteiygoid  bones,  chick,  346 
Pabis,  chick,  334 
Pulmonary  yeins  of  chick,   338, 

389 — 390 
Pulmonary  arteries  of  chick,  394 — 

3^8;  mammalia,  407 
Pupil,  chick,  143 
I^yramids  of  cerebellum,  368 

Q 

Qoadrato-jugal  bones,  346 
Quadrate,  obdok,  343 

R 

Babbit  embiyo,  growth  of,  337— 

334;  placenta  of,  353 
Badins,  chick,  334 


Bat,  inversion  of  the  layers  in, 

341 
BeoessuB  labyrinthi,  mammalia, 

390—398 
Beoessus  vestibuli  {iee  Aqueductus 

yestibuli)  chick,  303 
Bespiration  of  chick,  303 ;  of  third 

day,  no 
Bete  vasouloBum,  mammalia,  414 
Betina,  chick,  143,  144—1^6 
Bibs,  cbidk,  334;  mammalu,  405 
Bodentia,  plaoenta  of,  353 
Bods  and  cones  of  retina,  chick, 

146 

Bostrum,  chick,  346 
Buminants'  plaoento,  histology  of, 
360 


Saoculus    hemisphericus,    mam- 
malia, 390 — 398 
Salivary  glands,  mammalia,  430 
Scala  media  (see  Cochlear  oanal) 
Scala  tjympani,  mammalia,  395 — 

397 
Scala  vestibuli,  mammalia,  395— 

397 
Scapula  of  chick,  334 

Sclerotic  coat  of  ^e  of  chick,  141 

Sclerotic  capsules,  mammalia,  405 

Scrotum,  mammalia,  416 

Sebaceous  glands,  366 

Secondary  optic  vesicle  (tee  Optic 
cup) 

Sections,  method  of  cutting,  434 
— 436 ;  mounting  of,  436 

Segmentation:  of  hen's  egg,  18 
— 3^;  meroblastic,  18;  of  mam- 
malian ovum,  313 — 314;  of 
hen*8  eg^  to  observe,  458;  of 
mammalian  ovum  to  observe, 
461 

Semicircular  canal:  of  chick, 
158;  mammalia,  390—398 

Semi-lunar  valves,  chick,  358 

Sense  capsules  of  chick,  311 — a  13 

Septum  lucidum,  mammalia,  383 

Septum-nasi,  chick,  346 

Serous  membrane  of  chick,  33 — 
41 
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Serous  envelope  of  chick,  107  ; 

of  mammals,  346 
Seyenth  nerve  of  chick,  117 — 139, 

Shell-membrane  of  chick,  i 
Shell  of  hen's  egg,  i ;  formation 

ot  16 
Shield,  embryonic,  of  chick,  49 
Sinus  rhomboidalis :   of  embryo 

chick,  71,  81 ;  of  rabbit,  339 
Sinus    terminaliB,    of   chiA.   of 

second  day,  91,  104 ;  in  rabbit, 

343 
Sinus  venosus  of  chick,  169,  236, 

485 — 190 
Skeleton  of  limb,  chick,  334 
Skull  of  chick,  935 — 45 1 ;  cartilage 
and  membrane  bones  of,  246 ; 
of  mammalia,  401 — 405 
Sloth,  placenta,  histology  of,  360 
Somatic  stalk  of  chick,  39 — 41 ; 

of  mammals,  351 
Somatopleure  of  chick,  29 — 33; 

formation  of,  40—41,  68 
Spermatozoa  of  chick,  223 
Spinal  nerves  :  of  chick,  123;  de- 
velopment   of,    129—132;    of 
mammalia,  400 
Spinal  cord  of  chick:    develop- 
ment of,  251 — 256  ;  white  mat- 
ter of,   252;   grey  matter  of, 
253;  canal  of,  252—256;  epi- 
thelium of,  251,  252;  anterior 
grey  commissure  of,  256;  an- 
terior   fissure    of,    254 — 256; 
dorsal   fissure    of,    255 — 256; 
posterior  grey  commissure  of, 
256;    sinus   rhomboidalis    of, 
156 ;  anterior  colunms  of^  256; 
posterior    columns    of,     256 ; 
lateral  columns  of,   256;  an- 
terior  white   commissure   of, 
256;  posterior  white  commis- 
sure of,  256 
Splanchnic  stalk  of  chick,  29 — 

4«f  «3« 
Splanchnopleure  of  chick,  29 — 

43  ;  formation  of,  40 — 42,  6s 

Spleen  of  chick,  182 

Splint-bones  of  chick,  246 

Squamosal  bones  of  chick,  246 


Staining  reagents,  428 — 432;  hs- 
matozylin,  429;  borax  carmine, 
430;  camjne,  431;  pioro-ear. 
mine,  431 ;  alum  carmine,  4^1 

Stapes,  of  chick,  245 ;  mammalia, 

3981  404 

Sternum  of  chick,  235 ;  of  mam- 
malia, 405 

Stomach  of  chick,  173;  mam- 
malta,  418 

Stomodsum,  of  chiek,  1 19,  903 ; 
mammalia,  420 

Stria  vascularis,  mammalia,  397 

Subclavian  arteries  of  chick,  296 
— 298,  of  mammalia,  409 

Subclavian  veins,  mammalia,  409 

—4 '3 
Sulcus  of  Monro,  37^ 

Superior  maxilla  of  chick,  165; 
maxillary  processes  of  hick, 
202 ;  of  rabbit,  3314 

Superior  cardinal  veins  of  bhick. 
228 

Supra-renal  bodies,  mammalia, 
structure  ot,  413 ;  relation  of, 
with  sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
tem, 414 

Subzonal  membnuie  of  mammal, 

Syman  fissure,  mammalia,  384, 

385 
Sympathetic  nervous  system  of 

mammalia,  400 

Sweat-glands,  366 


T. 

Tail-fold  of  chick,  29 — 37,   196; 
of  second  day,  ^ ;  of  mammaU 

3^9 
Tail-swelling  of  chick,  74 

Tarsus  of  chiok,  234 

Teeth,  mammalia,  421 

Tela  choroidea,  37^ 

Tenth  nerve  of  chick,  125,  127 — 

I2p,  203 
Testis  of  chick,  222,  371 
Thalamencephalon :    of    chick, 

117;  of  mammalia,  371 — 376  ; 

ventricle  of,  372;  floor  of,  372, 
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373;  sides  o«;  3735  roof  of,  374 

—376 
Third  nerre  of  chick,  129 

Third  Yentriole  of  mammalia,  373 

Throat  of  rahbit,  formation  of, 

331 
Thyroid   body,    of   chick,    181 ; 

mammalia,  418 
Tibia  of  chick,  434 
Tongue  of  chick,  2S2 
TrabeoTilaB  of  dhiok,336,  339 — 94 1 
Trachea  of  chick,  176, 177  ;  mam- 
malia, 418 
Tuber  cinereum,  373 
Torbinal  bones  of  chick,  346 
Tympanic  cavity  of  chick,  166 ; 
membrane  of  chick,  166 ;  cavity 
of  mammalia,  397,  418 ;  mem- 
brane of  mammalia,  397 


U. 


Ulna,  of  chick,  134 

Umbilical,  arteries  {see  Allantoic); 
veins  {see  Allantoic  yeinah  vesi- 
cle of  mammals  {$ee  Toli-sac) ; 
stalk  of  chick  of  third  day,  113; 
cord,  351 

(Jrachus,  351 

Ureter  of  chick,  919;  mammalia. 

Urethra,  mammalia,  417 

Urino^nital  organs  of  mam- 
malia, 414 — 417;  sinua  of  mam- 
malia, 415—417 

Uterine  crypts,  «o 

Uterus,  mammalia,  415 

Utricnlus  of  mammalia,  393 — 398 

Uvea  of  iris,  chick,  144 


V. 

Valve  of  Yieussens,  of  birds,  369 ; 

of  mammals,  ^70 
Vagina  mammalia,  415 
Vagus  nerve  (ne  Tenth  nerve) 
Vaaa  efferentia  and  recta  mam- 
malia, 414 
Vascular  system  of  chick,  914— 
330$  ofseeondday,  89h--94,  loi 


— 106 ;  of  third  day,  167 — 170; 
mammalia,  406 — 413 

Vascular  aiea:  of  blMtoderm  of 
chick,  37;  of  third  day,  1x0 — 
113;  of  rabbit's  ovum,  forma- 
tion of,  336 

Vas  deferens :  of  cook,  334 ;  mam- 
malia, 415 

Velum  medullflB  anterius  (see 
Valve  of  Vieussens) ;  posterins, 

370 
Vermifonn  appendix,  mammalia, 

419 
Vena  cava,  inferior,  of  chick,  318, 

385 — 390;    mamtualia,  409 — 

413 
Vena9  cavas,  superior,  of  chick, 

386 — 390;  of  mammalia,  409 

—413 
VensB  advehentes  of  chick,  337, 

387 — 389 ;  revehentes  of  chick, 

337,  387 — 389 
Vena  terminalis  (see  SinuB  termi- 

nalis) 
Venous  system:  of  chick,  336 — 

339,  383 — 390,301 — ^303;  mam- 
malia, 409—413 
Ventrides   of  brain  of  chick  of 

second  day,  103;  of  mammals, 

117,  131 — 133;  of  chick,  339 
Ventricular  septum,  chick,   330, 

357 
Vertebrie  of  chick,  primary,  305 

— 308;  permanent,  305 — 308; 

bodies  of,  307 — 309 
Vertebral    arches,    osseous,     of 

chick,  307,  310;    mammalia, 

409 

Vertebral  artery  of  chick,  395 — 
398 

Vertebral  column,  of  chick,  305— 
308;  membranous,  305 — 308; 
secondary  segmentation  of^  305 
— 308 ;  explanation  of  do.,  305 
— 306 ;  of  mammalia,  early  de- 
velopinent,  ossiflcatioNu  of^  400, 
401 

Vertebrate  animal,  general  struc- 
ture of,  39 

Vesicle  of  third  ventricle  {see 
Thalamencephalon) 
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YenelB  of  plMenta,  360 — 363 

Yestibiile,  ohiok,  158 

Villi:  of  himuui  oTuxn,  3^5;  of 
sona  in  dog,  347;  of  Babzoiuil 
mambnne  of  rabbit,  347;  of 
chorion  of  mammal,  349;  of 
plaoenta,  ^60—363 

Vitoeral  aioaes,  345  ;  of  rabbit, 

334 
^Boeral  arches  of  ohick,  164 — 167; 

of  rabbit,  334;  of  mammalia, 

403 
YiBoeial  clefts:    of  chick,  161 — 

167,  381;  closure  of  do.,  164; 

of  rabbity  334;  of  mammalia, 

40a,  ^18 
Tisoeral  folds  of  ohi<^  16 
isoeral 

— 446 


Visceral  skeleton  of  chick,  342 


'4. 


Visceral  vein  of  chick,  284 — 390 ; 
of  mammalia,  400 — ^413 

Vitellin,  5 

Vitelline  arteries:  of  chick,  167, 
393 — 398,  395 ;  of  second  day, 
89,  103 

Vitelline  duct  of  chick,  196, 333 ; 
of  mammals,  350 

Vitelline  membrane,  4;  of  hen's 
«Mf»  13— '5?  of  mammal,  310 

Vitelline  yeins  of  chick,  84,  336, 
388 — 390 ;  of  second  day,  93, 
104;  in  rabbit,  343;  of  mam- 
malia, 410 — ^413 

Vitreonshomonr  of  chick,  1 40, 1 50 


Viviparous  animals,  308 
Vbmer  of  chick,  346 

W 

White  matter :  of  spinal  oord  of 
ohick,  353;  of  brain  of  mam- 
malia, 386—387 

Wings  of  chick,  300 

Wolffian  body:  of  chick,  190— 
19^;  of  mammalia,  414;  of 
cmok  of  second  day,  100 

Wolffian  dact  of  chick,  190,  313 ; 
of  second  day,  94 — 95,  106;  of 
mammalia,  4T4 

Wolffian  ridge  of  chick,  108 

Wolffian  tnbnles  of  chi<^  io6, 
191— 193,  «i3      • 


Tolk  of  hen's  egg,  4 — 7 ;  arrange- 
ment of,  6;  stmctnre  o^  5 

Tolk-sac:  of  chick,  38 — 37,  377 — 
380;  of  mammals,  937;  of 
marsapialfl,  353;  of  rabbit,  353; 
of  hmnan  ovum,  355 — 358;  of 
dog,  358 


Zona  radiata,  310;  of  chick,  15 
Zonary   placenta:  histology  o^ 
360 ;  derivation  of,  364 
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